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PREFACE. 


It was Jaeger who once said — ^but I forget where — that 
enough had been done in the way of philosopMsing by 
Darwinists, and that the task that now lay before ua was 
to apply the test of exact investigation to the hypotheses 
we had laid down, 

I have long been of the same opinion ; but it is in 
fact a thing much easier said than done. It is infinitely 
easy to form a fanciful idea as to how this or that fact 
maybe hypothetically explained, and very little trouble 
is needed to imagine some process by which hypothetical 
fundamental causes --equally fanciful^may have led to 
the result which has been actually observed. But when 
we try to prove by experiment that this imaginaiy pro- 
cess of development is indeed^^the true imd inevitable one, 
much time and kborious- |pK^^udi8pen8|d>le, or 
we find ol^eives wreck^pn |Bio|^^ difficulties, 

Neveiiheless the step walk |jrS£m. The popular 
cant about ‘ Biogenetic prin^l^es aid the falsification of 
Ontogenesis — ^the laws of 

periods of life, or the — Ontogeny 
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and Phylogeny — variability and heredity ’—is put out 
of court as useless, for these are merely axiomatic expres- 
sions for a sum of identical or correlative phenomena of 
which the essential nature is in no way revealed* by them. 
They all still await an intrinsic explanation. 

It appears to me that of all the properties of the 
animal organism, Variability is that which may first and 
most easily be traced *by exact investigation to its efficient 
causes ; and, as it is btiyond a doubt the subject around 
which at the present moment the strife of opinions is 
most violent, it is that which will be most likely to repay 
the trouble of closer research. 

I have endeavoured to facilitate this task, so far as in 
me lies, by here presenting a general view of those facts 
and hypotheses which bear upon the subject and are either 
of universal significance or, from my point of view, appear 
to offer favourable subjects for experimental treatment. 
This list, however, makes no pretension to completeness. 
If only it should give an in^ulse to research, on however 
small a scale, so long as it is systematically conducted and 
thoroughly carried through — ^if only it should contribute 
to extend my own convictions as to the uselessness of 
casual and disconnected observations, I shall have at- 
tained my end. 

The immediate occasion of the writing of these papers 
was a call to deliver a course of twelve lectures at the 
Lowell Institute" Boston from October to December 
1S77. 

wobeburo : isra 
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NATURAL CONDITIONS OF EXISTENCE 


AS THEY AFFECT 

ANIMAL LIFE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

No one at the present day disputes the fact that the Darwinian 
theory has exerted an extensive influence not only on the develop- 
ment of the natural sciences, but in other branches of study ; it 
would be superfluous here to bring forward any proofs of this. 
It is equally recognised that it is to this influence that modem 
zoology owes its most essential pretensions to be regarded as 
of equal estimation with other sciences. But it may be advis- 
able to pause for a moment at the question, In what way is it 
that this influence has affected zoology ? since in this b(x>k we 
have to deal exclusively with this science. 

Darwin showed the {Kjssibility of discovering the path 
which nature struck out in order to produce her endless variety, 
of animal forms, and of detecting the means she has employed 
in her task. Hence first arose those efforts, so natural in the 
zoologist, to acquire some comprehension of the succession in time 
of the different types in the animal kingdom, since all who 
recognise Darwin’s teaching must regard it not as an arbitnuy 
and lawless assemblage of independent species, but^ on the. 
contrary, as a great fiimily of organisms of which the individiial 
members, whether living or extinct^ are united *by a tyiali 
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and not merely fanciful, bond of close affinity. The search 
for the natural genealogy of these families of organisms is one 
of the grandest of the problems propounded to modem zoology 
by the great English philosopher. 

Naturally enough, in this search, zoologists had recoui*se to 
those means and methods which were most familiar to them and 
which had hitherto been at their disposal. Ever since the time 
of Cuvier they had been accustomed to discriminate between 
the different forms of animals and to descidbe the organs which 
dktinguish and separate them, endeavouring at the same time 
to detect ))y them the ideal affinities of animal types. But they 
were moi'e pnustised in the use of the sctilpel and microscope 
than in availing themselves of the often highly complicated 
ap])aratus and methods of the }>hysiologist, and it is only lately, 
under the influence of Darwin's views, that they have begun 
to enquiiH) into the true and natural affinities of animal types 
by comparing them together as to form, and by studying their 
mode of origin. Thus it is that the modern study of animal 
morphology has ainsen,. commonly divided into comparative 
anatomy and embryology ; but at the same time, ecjually under 
the influence of Darwin, zoologists began to devise genealogical 
ti'ees for the different groups of the animal kingdom — sometimes 
for a whole group, sometimes for a subdivision only — in which 
they attempted to give graphic expression to such knowledge as 
they supposed they had acquii-ed of the actual processes which, 
through constant modifications of the most widely different 
forms, led finally to the development of the human body. 

Of course such |)edigrees could not be otherwise than of a 
somewhat doubtful character. In all zoological investiga- 
tions, as in almost everything else, a certain influence may 
lie detected which may be termed the personal element. 
Zoologists are not, as mathematicians are, able to set out from 
certain immutable axioms, and to calculate from them the forms 
and origination of animal types with mathematical exactitude ; 
on^he contrary, they are foix»d to deduce all the laws of their 
■o^npe fkom observations of phenomena. The mode of carrying 
on, these observations, moreover, and consequently the answer 
which .nature gives to the questions put to her, depend 
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essentially on the individuality of the observer. Zoologists 
have hitherto been equally little able to avail themselves of any 
aids to experiment analogous to those which are abundantly 
open to the chemist and the physicist, to the physiologist 
and even to the lx)tanist. In this res|K‘ct, indeed, zoologists 
are very Imdiy oft’— worse oft* than any other class of scientific 
enquirci's — for until lately they wei-o simply diivcted to inter- 
pi*et the facts pi*esente<l to them by natinv, without Ixjing in a 
{iosition to formulate their ow’n proldems or to foi*ce nature by 
any critical experiments to give a distinct answer to thorn. 
Hence any pedigitio s(?lected by one or another naturalist, 
and based on facts tlerived from animal morphology, could, and 
can, only avail to represent those ideas as to tho ailinities of 
animals which their author in ejich Ciise concidves to be the only 
aefeurato ones; and hence it must necessarily contain a larger or 
smaller infusion of subjective fancy and niajuestionable error. 
Thus it. is not very surprising to learn that a warm tlispuh^ has 
just broken out as to which gmup of Invertebrah^ animals is 
to 1x5 regarded as the closest in aftinity to tho Vertebrate ; 
nor that tho view, hardly of ten years' standing, that tho 
Vertebrata are allie<l to and derived fi'oin the Ascidiaus, is 
combated, not without strong reason, ))y another — namely, 
that they are more nearly allied to the Annelida — without either 
side having hitherto proved itself victorious. Subjec^tive views 
inevitably play an impoi*tant part in every scientific applica- 
tion of the facts of animal morphology. 

We may, however, rest sjitisfied with these} illustrations, and 
]jroceed to the wider question, how it w as possible that miturc! 
should have produced such an immense variety of foritis as 
is exhibited in the animal kingdom, without ever losing the 
thread of affinity which the /xiologist seeks to detect in aniiinU 
structures and to exhibit in his genealogies or systems. Darwin 
has here supplied us with the answer. He has shown, as it 
seems to me in the most satisfactory and exhaustive manner, 
that two properties inherent inorganic beings have oontribuM, 
in conjunction with other external natural factors, as means to 
the accomplishment of this end ; First, the power in the 
parents of transmitting to their descendants their essential 
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morphological and physiological characters — or Inheritance. 
Secondly, the plasticity of the organism, which enables it, by 
modifications of its original chai'acters, to accommodate itself to 
the altered conditions of existence in its successive stages of life — 
or Adaptation. 

Hence it directly follows that the problem of the morpho- 
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establish the affinities or the genealogy of an animal. Since 
the first appearance of Darwin’s well-known work, this has in 


T. 



Fio. S.— Dlagmin of the langB and dreolation of Mr^yt intro, tha Palm Crab. I. Tho 
lanfir’VOMelsindicatetl within the ontlineor the animal— 0,, «„ the three upper affer- 
ent eeawle (veliie) ; r I, the efferent vewl (aiterj-) ; e 6-, eectlcm of the openlnir of the 
arterial |riU*T«aMi ; h, heart ; h b, pericardium. 11. IMafpwm of Msetion cf the Mine, 
lettered a« aliove —br, gllla or branehlv ; o., the lower afferent Tcaicl (vein) ; f. the long 
carity, ahowing the pulmonary ▼Mil (tofte) on the inner rarface of the lindl. 

filct been the method of modem zoology ; and I do not fear 
contradiction when I say that we have already made consider- 
able advances in the art of discriminating between those typical 
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fittributes which have Injcn preserved by transmission through 
long serias of apparently very different and yet nearly allied 
species, and those characUii s of adaptation which here and there 
arise, as it woidd seem arbitrarily, and l^eyond a doubt quite 
inde|Kmdently of the alliiiitios of animals. The absolute 
necessity of cbiarly separating these two groups o^ chai'actei'S 
will be made plain by the following illustration of one special 
case in point. 

Everyone knows that the lungs of all the higher vertebrate 
animals are indispensiible to their existence ; no mammal, bird, 
or even i-eptile, could livelong without this breathing apparatus. 
Similarly constructed and indisi)ensablo organs for breathing air 
occur in many Mollusca and in a few Crustacciins. Now, if a 
zoologist endeavoured to prove that all animals which have 
organs adiipted to i*ospirc air must thercfoi'e Imj closely allied, 
it would hardly be worth while to |)oint out that his atUniipt 
must bo hoindessly futile. Tt sutlkies, with regard to the 
example I have adduced, to jx)int to the fact that the lungs of 
the Vertebmia are connected with the intestinal canal and 
dcveloiicd from it; while those of Mollusca and Crustaceans 
(tig. 2) are nothing more than cavities in the side, which have 
originated fi*om a lateiul invagination of the outer skin. liiit 
an organ which, like the lungs of mammals and birds, tikes its 
rise from the intestinal canal, can never have originated in a 
modification of the outer skin, or epidermis. This proves that 
the lungs of different groups of animals must have originated 
independently of each other, and that we are justified in regard- , 
ing tliem ns, in some degree, characters of adaptation. 

A.nother instance. Tt is now univei'sally admitted that the 
fore limbs of mammals, the wungs of birds, and the pectonil fins 
of fishes are, morphologically, merely modifications of tlie some 
organs, namely, the foi*e or pectoral limbs. They terminate in 
man in a hand, in the a|)es in a hand sor\’ing also ns a foot, 
in the horse in a f(H)t only, in birds in an organ of flight, in 
fish in an organ of swimming. In all these ca.ses the function 
of the limlis is diflci'ent, although they are morphologically 
identiool. Fui*thermore, all fins are noi mor|ihologica]ly iden- ' 
tioal, and if we were to attempt to regard the pectoral fins of 
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fish as i*lentic:il with those that occur in mammals, birds, and 
amphibia, because their function is similar, we should fall into 
serious ermr. It would, in the same way, eri*oncous to explain 
the dilferent forms of winajs as they occur in mamiiinls (fiats, 
insectivoi*a, and rodents) and reptiles (Draco) by ivferring them 
to the same type as the win;:js of birds. Althoiif^h the pur{>060 
of wings is the same in all the animals named, in each indi- 
vidual species the organ is morpliologically <litferent ; that is 
to say, it has originaUnl by the adaptation to the same function 
of pjirts tliat have no anatomical w*lation. And if, from the 
occurrence of wings or fins in the difieivnt gronjis of vertebiata, 
we attempt to deduce a close affinity, as indiwited by thosti 
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organs, wo shall indml fie gravely mistaken. We may, on 
the contrary, rather infer fn>m tlie facts aihliiced that fins 
or wings have originated simultaneoiiHly and indepcmdeiitly 
in the different groups, since different mcmibers of the f>ody> 
in themselves not comparable, have, by adaptation to now con- 
ditions of existence, b^me such organs with similar physio- 
logical functions. 

Thus, in the examples here given, wings, fins, or lungs must 
not be considered as hereditary characters, but merely as 
characters of adaptation which, as they have originated indepen- 
dently, are useless for determining the affinities of the animals 
that possess them. This conclusion is, however, only partially 
accurate, as shall now be shown. 
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In order tg do this, we will return to the more striking of 
the examples here given. There can certainly be no doubt of 
tbis^thnt the lungs of mammals have not been developed by 
modification from tlioso of land snails ; we know on the contrary, 
or will assume, that the lungs of all the Vertebrataare identical, 
and to bo regarded iis moditications of the air-bladders of the 
bony fishes (fig. 3), although these organs do not serve, or at 
any rate do not mainly serve, for respiration. On the contmry, 
fish breathe by their gills. But the lungs of mammals differ 
i*emarkably in structure from those of birds, and yet moi'e from 
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those of the lower roptiles or tlie ampliibia. In these last they 
are usually simply ca|)acious .sacs opening into the mouth by a 
very short ptusstige (the trachea) ; in mammals they exliibit a 
spongy structui'c, and often a highly complicated arrangement 
of extremely long air-tul>es; in binls also the lungs have a 
spongy structure, and connected with them there are always 
numerous air-cavities which lie partly in the cavity of the body 
and partly, in the form of csinals, deep in the bones of the skull 
(fig. 4) and of the verLebral cohnnn, or penetrate to the end 
of the extremities, forming what are known as pneumatic 
bones. Now these differences in the structure of the lungs, of 
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the ilifTerent Yertebrata go hand in hand with other charactei*s 
which distinguish the gi'ou{x% ; and although wo an* not justifieil 
in founding the genealogies of Vertebiuta exclusively on the 
character of the lungs, we may regard and use them as an 
indication of affinity, particularly when we seo that the de- 
ductions from them coincido with conclusions drawn fi'om 
other fticts. In agreement with this w'o seo that the peculiiu* 
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construction of the lungs which in birds leads to the dcivelop- 
ment of pneumatic bones is an hereditary attribute characteristic 
in the highest degree of the whole order of binls, and of great 
systematic value. It distinguishes Birds as contrasted with 
Mammals and Reptiles, but nevertheless can and must be con- 
ceived of as having originated through modification of a simple 
organ — ^perhaps a bladder-shaped long — which may have heesa 
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proper to the common ancestor of reptiles and birds alike. A 
similar modification of the lung might thus be found in such 
true reptiles as approach most nearly to birds ; and in fact wo 
see in the Chameleon (fig. 1) that long thin air-sacs, connected 
with the semi-spongy lungs, are suspended in the cavity of the 
body, and may be directly compared with the large abdominal 
air-sacs which are found in all birds.' It is evident that, by 
instituting such comparisons as these, we are taeitly ascribing a 
character to the lungs of the Vertebrata which differs from 
that we attributed to them when contrasting them with organs 
of similar physiological function in land snails and land criistsi- 
ceans. For in the latter case wo considered them, and with 
justice, not as a character inherited from the parent form, and 
as indicating near affinity, but as a character of adaptation, while 
it is only among the Vei-tebrata that they aie of mil value in 
estimating the dogi*eea of affinity of the different classes. Thus 
it is evichmt that in Vertebrata they possess all the significance 
of horediUry characters, i,p, of parts which may bti made use 
of for investigating the evolution and medification of these 
classes— or, as may bo, orders — one from another, and for 
establishing such a natural system of the Vertebratii as may in- 
dicate their trut) affiniti(;s. The siime result is obtained when 
the different orgins of locomotion of the Vertebrata (wings, fins, 
legs, feet, and hands) are taken into consideration. So long as 
the comparison is extondeil to the whole cycle of the Verte- 
brata, these seem to have the value merely of character of 
adaptation. The whale has fins as efiicieut as those of the stur- 
geon or the pike, but I doubt whether a zoologist cx>uld lie 
found lx)ld enoiurh to attempt to derive the fins of the whale 
morphologically from those of fishes. It is quite as unlikely 
that anyone should iindei*take to prove that the wings of birds 
or of btits (fig. fi) could have originated by direct modification 
of the wing-like fins of flying fishes or of the dermal wings, 
supported on ribs, of the flying reptiles (Draco), With regard 
to the higher classes of the Vertebiata all these organs are, 
beyond a doubt, to be considered merely as characters of adapta- 
tioiij and so valueless for any determination of their afibuty. 

But if we now turn our attention to the same organs within 
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the limits of a single order or even of a single family of tho 
Vertebrata, the ©iso is wholly diflei-ent. The wings of birds 
have the same typical structure throughout tho whole class, and 
tho same is true of tho wings of the bats, and of the panichutea 
of the flying reptiles. Within the limits of these nari'ow groups 
each organ acquires a cpiiie tliflerent value. Their constant 
occurrence and the similarity of their structure and development 
make us suppose that they must have originated ilirough the 
modification of one or more simple organs in the paroni form of 
each family. It is tho same with regard to the tins of fishes, 
whales, an«l other Vertebrata. Hero, ns in tho first example, 
wo see that tho organ or member which, w^ithin the limits of a 
small groiqi, is a transmitteil character, and helps in determin- 
ing the allinity of tho individual forms, appeara as ii charHcter 
of adaptation w'hen wo compare tho groat systematic groups 
with one another. And choose wliat organ W’o will for this 
comparison, the rosult will Im the same ; parts which have little 
or no value as characters of adaptation assume a conspituious 
<liagnostic importiuico when we have to trace out the rolations 
of aflinity under a wido systematic aggregjito, because, wu'thin 
the limits of the smaller groups, they may always Iw^ n^garthMl 
as hereditary. Thus, too, wo arrive at the conclusion that Iho 
distinction drawn, in tho most recent zoology, lietween characters 
of transmisBion and those of adaptation, has only a partial value ; 
for every organ which originated by adaptation, and in the fimt 
instance w^as worthless for the determination of tho relations of 
affinity, may quite easily — nay, must — l>ecome tmnsniisKiblo by 
inheritance if it is rendered |iermanent simultaneously with 
improvement in other dii'octions, in several varieties or s^jecies 
all derived from the same parent form. But it may Ijo trans- ' 
formed into an hereditary chaiucterin a yet wider sense, particu- 
larly when an organ which has originated by adaptation in one 
single species, or even in one individual, is transmitted to a long 
series of generations which branch off into different families, 
though all descended from the one parent form. 

It is not difficult to show by an imaginary instance how 
such a change in the organ might be effected idde by side with 
permanence of the fhndammital form. Suppose for instance^ 
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that from the skin of one of the lower animals, say a worm, a 
iMinificd and villous prolongation arose by local excrescence 
which, as contrasted with the general respiration hitherto carried 
on by the skin, was a sj)ocially qualified organ of i*e8piration — a 
true gill. This gill must bo in such connection with the vessels 
of the body, or with the caviti^ which contain the circulating 
blood, that the absorption of oxygen by the blood may be moi'e 
easily effected here than in other parts of the skin ; it cannot 
otherwise be designated as a true gill (or branchia). But, in 
order to exercise the same respiratory activity as the skin, 
these gills must possess a certain rigidity, so that their whole 
surface may be in contact with the water that surrounds them, 
for this would bo inqxissible to soft and pendulous gills ; more* 
over, certain auxiliary organs must bo connected with them, to 
s:^cui*e the requisite change of water by producing a constant 
current. This renewal of the supply of water for respiration is 
frequently effected by the ac?tive movement of the branchia3 
themselves, or by the constant motion of the animal ; but in 
every case where such organs have ceased to l>e supeiiicial on 
the skin by its induplication, or have become internal, special 
auxiliary organs are found, as in Crustacea for instance, Fishes, 
Mollusca, tire., whose sole duty is to keep up a constant stream 
bathing the gills. Tlius the pliysiological efiiciency of the 
principal organ depends not alone on the capability of the 
opidornial cells to absorb oxygen fi'om the suiTOunding water 
(by osmosis), but also on those auxiliary organs which con- 
stantly supply the branchise with fresh water for respiration, 
and, by keeping up their rigidity, prevent any diminution of 
the Inspiring surface by colla{)8e. 

If furthermoi'e we 8up|K)se that the branchue, which 
origiuatiHl, perha]>s, by adaptation to an increased demand on 
the respiratory organs, were permanent during the transmu- 
tation of the first species into several now ones, while at the 
same time they preserved their character of independent appen- 
dages of the outer skin, they might very likely come to act as 
organs not merely of respiiution, but also of locomotion. For 
by their ixisitiou, ripdity, and power of independent movement 
— all indispensable to their efficiency as branchiie — they are, 
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from the first, able to ofier a ceitain resistance to the common 
motion of the whole body, and to serve os a fulcrum for the 
movements of limited sections of the bofly in a way that might 
certainly be advanttigeous to the whole animal. Thus a gill 
might pai*tially or wholly transformed into an organ of 
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locomotion, and accordingly we find in many Annelida gill- 
bearing organs (fig. 6, a, b) which at the same time serve for 
creeping or swimming, and which present that more specialised 
form in which the functions of respiration and locomotion, 
originally exercised simiiltaneoiisly by the same oigan, have been 
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tmnbferred to two separate sections of the same or^n, though 
this is still morphologically one. The bi’anchiae might likewise 
become internal, as in Fishes, Crustaceans, Molluscs, Ascidians, 
and so forth. The current requisite for respimtion might, in 
such a case, be induced simply by the development of cilia on 
the Cecils of the c[)ithelium of the branchial membrane, as occurs 
in all molluscs and in ascidians. The current might then serve 
another pur]>08e, namely, that of bringing food to the mouth ; 
and this is tlic case in the above-mentioned animals, which re- 
ceive their nutrition, consisting of microscopic organisms, ex- 
cdiisively by the aid of the cuiTent drawn into the branchial 
cavity. Now, if the function of i*e 8 pinition were transFerml 
hy any nujans to some other part of the animal, or restricted 
to a limited section of the branchiie themselves, tlic remaining 
))oi*tiou might be transformed into an organ serving exclusively 
to obtain nutrition. The lips lying near to the mouth of 
molluscs would, in fact, appear to be such modified poi-tions of 
the folds of the branchise. 

But this is by no means the limit of such change of function. 
Each animal cell in the living organism is stmsitive to various 
molecular movements which impinge on it from without. 
(Teiieml sensibility is an attribute of the living substance of tlie 
cell. Now it would obviously bo a considerable advantage to 
the animal that the organs of I’espimtion or locomotion should 
be connected with cei'taiu organs of sense — in our example, for 
instance, if the lip-like appendages of the branchiae of the 
molluscs could be transformed into organs of taste or touch. 
As ovoi’y living cell, including of coiu*se the cells of the mucous 
membrane of the luunchiie or the labial fold, possesses this 
general sensibility, and this in a certain sense includes the 
ca^iability for developing a 8 |)ecial sense of touch or tsuite, we 
perceive that an opideriiial member which originated as a 
simple gill may, by virtue of its inherent properties, easily be- 
come im organ of locomotion, sensibility, or taste, and it might 
equally easily be converted into an organ for the acquisition of 
nourishment (as in the Ascidians) or for any other purpose. 
At the same time be it olxserved, such transformations have 
not taken place suddenly in an abrupt and, so to speak, revo- 
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liitionary manner ; for their existence need not in the first in- 
stance be conditional on the intitKliictioii of new influences, 
since Uiey depend on the fact that the brancliiie must from the 
first— or they could not have lived, ^rown, and exeixiised their 
functions — have contained all the elenient>s and have exei*cised 
all the elementjiry functions which fitteil them for difiei-entiation 
in the dii^ection indicated by those fiinctioiiH, and for tinnsfm*- 
mation into organs apparently iutendiHl for one function only. 

We arrive at the sjimo (Conclusion by a simple g(‘neral con- 
sideration. We know that the simplest and lowest aiiimnJ, a 
mere gelatinous mass,K.avaii AnuelMi, i^xeicises, and must (»xoitM‘si», 
idl the vital functions as well as the ovum-cell which is so rich 
in protoplasm, or even as the young and growing ccdls which 
(‘oustitutc animal tissues — functions which in ila^ iiigluT animals 
ai-e apparently fulfilled exclusividy by sp(‘cial organs. The ]»ro- 
tophtsmic adl or the Amceba fcikes nj) nutrition, often iudincd 
of a solid nature ; it moves mor»^ or less (jnitckly ami voluntarily ; 
it is sensible to imjirossions tmnsinitted to it by the agiUition or 
chemical properties of the surrounding inedinni ; it assiinilateH 
organic mathn^s, and breathes, inasmuch as it expires the car)K)nic 
acid formed in the j^roccss ; it is capihle oF mor(^ or h^ss definite 
sensations, for it selects the food that suits it, and it grows 
and multiplies often by highly complex processes. All these 
characters arc to 1x3 found in each living )>iotoplasmic cell of 
oveiy growing organ ; but it is true that it is not civery (cell of 
an organism that is in this sense living. Thus in the hair and 
nails, for instance, there are horny cells which no lunger contiiin 
any fi'esh and unchanged protoplasm, and conseciiieiitly can no 
longer grow or multiply, their increase Ixsing cfiectcd by fi-osh 
and living cells lying in the dee|ier skin-layers ; from these, new ' 
homy cells are constantly produced and pushed forward td 
replace the old cells as they wear off at the angles of t^e tiails 
or tip^ of the hairs. We may apply Brucke’s expression, 

< elementary organisms,’ as a name for those deep-seated colls, 
which, being richly supplied with protoplasm and capable of 
multiplication, are, in the strictest sense, living cells. For as 
the life of every organ is the sum of the individual life of the 
living cells which compose it, it is clear that every living and 
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growing organ, without exception, must, in a certain sense, be 
capable of l)ecoming modified in any such various dii-ectioiis as 
are indicated by the cc^minon properties of the living substance 
of the protoplasm. The abstract and paradoxical formula for 
this position might be put thus : — Every living organ may, by 
virtue of tlie properties inherent in its living cells, become any 
other orgsin. 

Let us now return to our sbirting-point. We have seen 
that every character of adapttvtion must be in a certain sense 
hert'ditary ; for if those individuals of a species which first 
ac<j Hired any given chainctor by adaptiition were incapable 
of transmitting it to i)Ostcrity as a part of their inherited 
nature — particularly if the exciting causes were to be re- 
moved — every newly acquired character would presently be lost. 
The inheiitability of this newly accoutred chai'acter might also 
be greatly inci*eased if, for insttince, it were transmitted through 
a long series of vaiieties or species, while at the same time it 
was undergoing uiodific;ition. This might occur if, from <’he 
first, its fundamental character weie such as must induce 
sjiecialLsation of its function. Now we have seen that even so 
highly specialised an organ os a gill is, or seems to be, must 
yet bo capable of numerous modifications ; for its pnmary use 
depended partly on other functions which were capable of 
fuither modification, i,e, 8|)ecialisiition, in a mode analogous 
to that by which the gill bectime an oignn of respiration. And 
the more manifold the independent and latent properties are of 
a newly constituted organ of adaptation, the greater will the 
proba,bility be that it will be transmitted by inheritance to all 
the divergent descendants of the parent form, and be at the same 
time modified to meet their altered functional requirements. 
But the moi*e specialised an organ is — that is to say, the more 
one single purpose is developed to the prejudice of the latent 
functions — the haitler will it be for it to adapt itself to new pur- 
poses, aud so it will probably be transmitted to the descendwts 
of the parent form but little altered. Hence it is impossible to 
establish an d priori distinction between Characters of Adapta- 
tion and Characters of Inheritance, and we perceive that most, 
perhaps all, of the characters now in a great measure hereditary 
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originated through modifications of those originally adaptive 
oi^gans which bore within them the elements of continuous 
and extensive gradual transformation.^ 

This inference includes another : That all the structiiml 
peculiarities of animals aix) true organs which must subserve 
some function and can never bo mere useless ornaments. 
Otherwise, from the Darwinian }K>int of view — which, as 1 have 
said, 1 accept as a standard — it would be quite unintelligible 
how wholly useless portions of the liody could have been in- 
herited and modified through a long series of divergent descen- 
dants fi'om the pu'ent form. If it could be strikingly shown that 
organs actually exist which are of no physiological use to the 
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possessors, but which determine the types of form in whole 
Classes, Ordeis, or Families, then the conclusion would seem 
inevitable that these functionless organs have been formed in 
accordance with some transcendental law (or plan) of develop- 
ment. 

Now it is sometimes asserted, oftener, it is true, by botanists 
than by zoologists, that such functionless organs do in fact 
exist. I do not here allude to rudimentary organs ; ^ for although 
these appear in sundry groups of animals to be in fact devoid 
of any recognisable function, they are derived, no doubt by 
degeneration, from true oigans whose functions are conspicuous 
in other animals. The best example known to me of such 
rudimentary organs is oflfored by the female Dugong {JIalieore 
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Dwjong). This creature has enormous tusks which continue to 
grow as the animal grows, and are even larger in proportion in 
the adult than in the young. Thus the tusks of the female 
grow more quickly than the skull. They are nevertheless wholly 
functiouless in the female ; that is to say, they are used neither 
as tusks nor as teetli, for tliey are completely encased in the 
upper jaw-bone, and the blunt point is covered by a huge fleshy 
up|)or lip forming a snout. The male Diigong uses his tusks, 
which pioject at the sides of the moutli, as weapons or for other 
purposes, as is proved by the fact that the outer surface of 
the points of the tusks is, without exception, much worn in 
every male skull found in our collections. Tlie tusks of the 
female Dugong are rudimentary and functionless as teeth ; 
however, like all similar rudimentary organs, they are not 
included in the alx>ve-mentioned class of functionless organs, 
which, in spite of their immense variety and often conspicuous 
size, cannot be regarded either as true organs now exercising 
their functions, or even as true organs in a degraded condition, 
such as are known in scientific parlance os * morphological cha- 
racteis,’ in contradistinction to * physiological characters,’ that is 
to 84iy, those whoso use is obvious or well-known. The exist- 
ence of such morphologioil characters has been afiirmed, as 1 
have said, even of animals ; but it still seems doubtful whether 
those organs and parts of the animal body which we include in 
this category do in fact belong to it, and are not perhaps thus 
classed mei’ely because as yet we know nothing of their func- 
tional importance. Even when we assign to such parts the 
smallest possible importance in the life of the animal, we ought 
not to forget that they consist of living cells, or are directly 
dependent on them. Hence we are justified in propounding the 
thesis that every part which we are accustomed, fh)m its lack 
of conspicuous physiological character, to regard as a moi'pho- 
logical chaiacter, must nevertheless have a certain functional 
value in the general economy of the animal, since it must pro- 
duce a fraction, however small, of the material which is formed 
in the living body, and must possess a proportionate share of all 
its properties. 

At the same time it cannot be diq>ated that even in 
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animals, though certainly less often than in plants, |)eculhiritiea 
of structure do occur which appear to be absolutely useless to 
the life of the individual, although they are not rudimentary 
organs. Such, for instance, are the coluiirB of the skin of many, 
and especially of marine, animals ; many expansions of the skin 
and the sculptured character of the skin of Reptiles, Crus- 
taceans, and Insects would seem to of this natui*e ; the rela- 
tive positions of the various organs, which may sometimes be 
said to bo highly inappropriate, the numl)er of the extremities 
in various animals, and many other circumstances also c;ome 
under this hea<l. It would be a highly important task for a 
zoologist, and, I l>clieve, fertile in results, to discuss all these 
cases in detail, in order to see whether, or how far, our pit»- 
sent knowle<lgo sutlices to explain them ; i.e, to show that 
such morphological charactcra do not in fact exist in animals. 
In this ]ilace it must suifico to discuss one single example. 

It is known that the skin of Reptiles encloses the body with 
scales. These scales are distinguished by very various sculptur- 
ings, highly c)iar:ict<*ristic of the dilTerent species. Irres|X)ctive 
of theii* systematic significance they api)eiir to be of no value in 
the life of the animal ; indeed they are viewed as ornamental, 
without regard to the fact that they are microscopic and much 
too delicate to be visible to other animals of their own K|)Ocies. 
It might therefore seem hopeless to show the necessity for their 
existence on Darwinian principles, and to prove that they are 
physiologically active organs. Nevertheless recent investiga- 
tions on this point have furnished evidence that this is possible. 

It is known that many Keptilas, and above all the snakes, 
cast off the w^hole skin at once, whereas human beings do so by 
degrees. If by any accident they are prevented doing so, they 
infallibly die, because the old skin has grown so tough and 
hard that it hinders the increase in volume which is insepar- 
able from the growth of the animal. The casting of the skin is 
induced by the formation, on the surface of the inner epidermis, 
of a layer of very fine and equally distributed hairs, which 
evidently jserve llie purpose of mechanically raising the old 
glrin by their rigidity and position. These haim^ then, may he 
designated aa eoHiftg luiir§. That they are deetined and 
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calculated for this end is evident to me from the fact established 
by Dr. Braun that the casting of the shells of river Cray-fish 
is induced in exactly the same manner by the formation of a 
coating of hairs which mechanically loosens the old skin or 



Fio. 8.— CoAtinfir procoflg In tlio skin of reptHm. o, in the cUnKinff brtstice of the foot 
of thd Gecko : within the epidermis on set^n the castinflr hairs, AA, icstined to form 
the new cliiiKinff liristlcs. b, in tlio Arldcr ; AA, the casting hairs ; Uie portion of skin 
above them is pushed away, niul tlio liaira theniaclvos form the ridges on the new akin, 
r, a scale of with the little sensitive hairs sh at the right edge, d, 77kce»- 

daettftiu ; 5 A. the seiihitive hairs ; and AA, the casting hairs which do not change 
during casting. Prom Cartier. 


shell from the new. Now the investigations of Braun and 
Cartier have shown that these casting hairs — ^which serve the 
same purpose in two groups of animals so far apart in tiie 
systematic scale — after the casting aro partly transformed into 
the concentric stripes, sharp spikes, ridges, or warts which 
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ornament the outer edges of the skin-scales of reptiles or the 
carapace of crabs. Hence we are justified in regarding tin* 
sculpture thus produced on th * epidenuLs of tliese nninials as 
a rudimentary organ ; for the microscopic casting hairs, after 
they have done their duty in inducing tlie casting, i*einain 
wheie they were formed, somewhat altered in form, it is true, 
and without any further visible use. 

Occa.sionally, however, these hairs, after they have fulfilled 
their ofiice, are ti'ansformed into organs which are capable of 
iicrving other useful purjwses to the reptile. Thus, for instance. 
Von Ijeydig discovered cerbiin organs in tlie skin of reptiles, 
which he designated as organs of a sixth sense, regularly 
cx)mm unicat ing with long elastic hairs which project far above 


f 



Fio. y. — StapM «f (’aHtififir in tlic fnraiwwf nf iJie frwhwntfjr rrny.fli»li, from Brann. 
I. Firnt tho twoold cuticulur Iiiyvn*; 6, tiu* luyi-r vt rn'*! iiif; Ijiiirs* ; r, tin’ t*pl- 

(li'miiM ci'IIh. II. Second hIiikc; a, b, c, us ui 1. ; U-twwnfr ond c tlio lUfW ciiticln ti liaM 
int<‘rvciii<l. 

the .surface of the skin, and seem admirably adapt4?dto transmit 
every impact or molecular movement to the B(*nHitive and 
guiding organs that are connected with them. These sensitive 
hairs belong to those casting haira just mentioned, of which some 
few, that are placed in suihible positions, have been traniformed 
into such .sensitive hair-organs (fig. 8, sk). Many of the teeth 
and ridges which are formed on the surface of the scales by 
the coalescence of casting hairs are so placed os to lie of use in 
the difficult process of stripping off the whole skin on whose 
surface they are situated, for they serve as holdfasts to the 
rough surface of stones. Another still more striking example 
is exhibited by the family of the Geckos, which are all dis- 
thiguished by having an immense number of long stiff movable 
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bristles on the soles of their feet, which give these creatures their 
well-known power of running with great rapidity along vertical 
walls or the ceiling of a room back downwards, without falling.^ 
These hairs, like those described above, are nothing more than 
specially developed casting hairs, for they originate in the same 



Fio. 10.— Stnu'tnre of t)ie (tiM'ko'a foot ; a, from above ; 6, a toe vritb ita clinirinif ridgei, 
from below, slightly magiiilkHi ; r, diagmm of Moctlon through a toe. exhibiting the 
rldgv!) ill section : if. a few of tlioM, mogiillleil, with tlieir brifltics ; r, four rows of bristle- 
cells, much magnifletl ; /, two separate bristle-cclls, more magnified. From Cartier. 

way as those, and assist in the process of casting (fig. 8, a). 
The clinging haira ai*o absent in the embiyo of the Gecko ; they 
do not appear till the first casting, and assist in causing the 
process ; this sufficiently proves that they were not primarily 
destined to bo used os organs for clinging, but have acquired 
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that use after first serving their other function. The sculptureil 
l>atterns on the scales of reptiles, on the other hand, may ho 
reganled as the ttunsformed and now useless remains of those 
casting linirs whose • utility ended with the preparing the old 
(load skin for its casting hy slightly loosening it; while the 
remains of others of these casting hairs have grown to be 
other functional organs — ^as sensitive hairs and clinging bristles 
— because they possessed such charaettans as qualified them 
for such special functions. Hence we may say that the sculp- 
tured markings on the scales of those n^ptiles which cast their 
skins are no longer to Ik* designated as morphological charactei'S, 
since it has been shown that they originate by the transforma- 
tion of parts which have a determinate*, highly s|) 0 (*ialiHod and 
indis|:)ensahlo, or at any rate most useful function to jterform in 
the life of the animal. 

This one example may, and in this place must, suffice to 
show that wo neetl not aluiiulon the hojw of explaining mor- 
phological cham<?ters on Darwinian principles, though their 
nature is no doubt often difficult to understand. If it be 
granted that it is possible — or if we are at any nito allowcMl to 
attempt — to show, that in fact all those hitherto inexplicable and 
so-called morphologicjil chai-aetpre have still a determinate func- 
tion, or have at any time had one, and may l)e roganlo<l ae true 
or as rudimentary organs which were enabled by their living 
elements to undergo further transformations and changes of 
function— if so much as this is hypothetically granted, the 
direertion of our re8(*arches is clearly pointcnl out, and we are 
justified in prosecuting them. For since we consider all the 
parts of the animal body ns true organs, and sc^e that the sum ' 
total of their functional activity determines the vital fitness of 
the species, we perceive that it is the task of the zoologist to 
enquire how tlie conditions of life must act upon individual 
animals and their organs, in order to lie able to deduce our 
inferences as to the physiological causes of the origin of 
different animal forms. We shall not, however, follow the ^ 
morphologist, who seeks to trace the affinities which must exist 
between all living animals by investigating and comparing the 
forms and oigans of living and extinct animals as well as the 
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processes of their development from the egg. For although the 
morphological section of animal biology teaches with much 
probability that this species or that organ has undergone this or 
that course of modification in the animal series, and that 
in the process of modification it has jiassed thi*ough a whole 
series of various forms, still it is only physiological research 
that can elucidate the necessity for their existence by revealing 
their causative conditions. 
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SECTION I, 

GENERAL PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF OKOANISMS. 

The genoimV iliroction of zoology is, as we have seen in the 
intixxluction, determineil by two branches of science — Morpho- 
logy and Physiology. Althongh both make it their task to 
leiu'u to understand the phenomena pn^senUnl to us by the 
animal kingdom, they are so witlely different, Indh as to their 
details and as to the paths they have struck out for solving the 
prebloms, that we are fully justified in kc<*piiig them sc^jMirate 
us two independent branches of science. 

The proVdem for Morphology is to discover those affinities 
of relationship in animals which actually exist, and to found on 
them a natuml system <jf the animal kingdom. It attains this 
end, or endeavours to attain it, by investigating morphological, 
differences, as well as those similarities which indicate a true 
affinity, by means of the oomparativo method — comparative 
anatomy an<i embi'yology. Physiology, on the other liand, does 
not seek to establish those affinities, but, on the contrary, to 
investigate those universal conditions of existence and those 
functions of living oiganisms which may elucidate the 
point of view of the laws of causation, among other ihinjsi% the 
natural ^stem arrived at from morphology. Morphology, indeed, 
only estabUshes the relations of affinity between individual 
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Bpecies; if it over should succeed in finding a truly natural 
system corresponding to these relations, this in itself would be 
the best morphological evidence of the accuracy of one of the 
principal propositions of the Darwinian theory, i.e. of the 
genealogical relationship of all animals. But Physiology, 
taking this result for granted as a fact, endoavoui'S to explain 
it by revealing its physiological necessity, i»e, its dependence 
on external and internal causes whose united action has, 
slowly or nipidly, caused the transmutation of one animal fonn 
into another. 

It will be advisable to illustrate this proposition by shortly 
discussing an example. Morphology teaches us that two pairs 
of oi^ns of locomotion — limbs — are a marked characteristic of 
the Vertebi-ata, and that two pairs only do not occur in any other 
animal group. Moreover, we have learned that these two pairs 
of extremities must have possessed the highest degree of plas- 
ticity, since they are found, throughout the vertebrate series, of 
the utmost variety of form and structure ; while at the same 
time their variations are so characteristic that they furnish us 
with an easy means of tracing even very close relations of 
affinity between different animals. But Physiology has hitherto 
been wholly unable to detect the causes which led to the 
development of only two pairs of limbs in the Vertebrata ; since 
no self-evident usefulness can be dii'ectly ascribed to the exact 
number of four organs of locomotion, and it is undeniable that 
many vertebrate animals could move just os well with six or 
more legs ns with four ; there are fishes, too, as the Eel, which 
ara wholly devoid of them, and yet move forward with great 
rapidity by a wriggling motion of the body ; and Snakes, which 
have not four logs either, run, as is well known, with extreme 
rapidity on the points of their numerous ribs. To find a reason 
for the piovaleneo of four limbs in the Vertebrata, and at the 
same time tlie cause of their origin, is precisely a problem for 
'Physiology. Even if an invertebrate animal were to be found, 
which, on general giounds, might be regarded ns the nearest 
inyertebrate ally of the Vertebrata, and which, moreover, in its 
larva or embryo stage exhibited oigans which in position and 
structure mi^t be regarded as comparable with the simplest of 
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the four typical organs of locomotion of the Vertebrata, such a 
discovery would indeed be hailed with delight by the morpho- 
logist.* But the physiological problem would remain unsolved ; 
it would merely be transferred from the yertebmt4i os a class to 
that group to which this hypot hetical animal might belong. From 
the most general point of view the purely physiological problem 
is, to say the least, of just as much imjtortaiice as the moridio- 
logical. 

After this illustmtion we nmy set morphology wholly aside, 
and pass on to a general preliminary consideration of tho sub- 
ject of tho present volume, t*.#?. the ‘ Genenxl Physioh)gy of tho 
Animal Kingdom,' or, lus I first named it, the Physiology of 
Animal Organisms — a title by which I intimded to convey a 
certain opposition or contimlisti notion of the subject of which 
it trciits to the geneml conception of Animal or Human Phy- 
siology'. 

Everyone is aware that the science which is usually known 
simply as Physiology endeavours almost exclusively to explain 
the functions of different organs, and is not unfnH|uently con- 
fined within even narrower limits, in accordtinco with the 
assertion of a well-known German physiologist, that this science 
is useful only or principilly in practical mf^licino, and must be 
regarded a-s subservient to it. This familiar form of physiology 
is merely tho physiology of tho oigans ; its aim is to verify the 
laws by vrhich the organs of sense — such as the brain — ^the 
muscles, stomach, heart, spinal cord, lungs, kidneys — in short, 
each of the various organs — exercise their functions. I am, I 
need not say, for from disputing the immense value of this 
branch of study, or even from thinking that its results can ever, 
be disregarded by the zoologist. I nevertheless must maintain 
that another field, as yet almost unworked, lies open to physio- 
logical enquiry — nay, more, that organic physiolc^ has not 
afibrded such assistance to zoology as it might have done if it 
had been less exclusively forced into the service of practical 
piedicine. An immense number of questions bearing the 
highest general scientific importance lie open to physiological 
enquiry in the vast number of different species of animals ; but 
they are never, or but rarely, answered or even worked out, £ac, 
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they cannot be solved by tlie few animal forms on which 
physiology is wont to make her experiments. It is certainly 
no exfiggeration to say that not more than six or eight — at most 
twelve — kinds of animals from among the many thousand 
existing forms, have hithei*to been investigated by physiology 
as it is understood in our universities. 

But even supposing that the laws of organic physiology had 
been deduced from the investigation of the gi’eator number of 
living animals instead of merely a few, it still could not avail to 
answer the (j[uostions which arise from the reciprocal relations 
of animals, and which boar upon the external conditions of 
existence. But these, alK)ve all others, are those that clann oui* 
interest, if our point is to establish the most univeiml laws of 
the development of organisms and of the transmutation of one 
form into othei'S. 

In order to set this in a clear light, I think it will be 
advisable to compai-e, in the most gcneml manner, two groups 
of facts which apparontly have no common point of coincidence 
— the geographical distribution of animals, and the normal 
arrangement and functions of oi'gans in the individual animal. 

All the organs of an animal are in co-ordination, physio- 
logically as well as morphologically. Although the . liver and 
blood-vessels, brain and musclas, and all the organs appear to 
act independently of each other, they are so absolutely dej)en- 
dent on eimh other that they are wholly incapable of doing 
their duty as soon as their relations, sometimes very remote, 
to the other organs are interrupted. Thus the muscles of the 
arm, though the arm itself were uninjured, would cease to act 
with any puii)ose if they were made independent of a healthy 
^ill ; and this again depends on the normal activity of our 
vascular system, for if the blood-vessels of the brain are exces- 
sively or insudiciently supplied the functional activity of the 
will must sufier. And every sepai'ate organ is in the same 
way influenced, and its activity determined, by others, or by all 
the rest. If one organ is in any degree changed, ev^ other 
will be afiected and changed more or lees. 

The same law applies in a certain measure to the present 
di8tributi<lh of animals on the surface of our globe. It is, no 
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doubt, evident that the aniinala now inhabiting Australia ara 
so widely separated from those of England that, irrespective 
of other circumstances, it would be quite im|x>.ssihle for them 
to have any inilucnce on each other. But if we turn our 
attention to a defined region, such as North or South America, 
whero the most widely difFeroiit animals live in the most 
intimate and over varying contiguity to eiich other and to the 
plants which occur theiv, the case is altogi'thor difToront. If 
the American prairies were to cease to prcMluco grass, the firat 
result would be the rapid and utter extinction of the now 
numerous herds of l)ufialoO',and on their ex isteiuxuleponds that 
of the surviving nnnnant of the ancient Indian iK>pulation of 
America. If the various insectivorous birils of North America 
wero exterminated, within a verj'few ycivrs beyond a doubt all the 
produce of the rich agricultural districts of that continent would 
he destroyed. If we change the mode of life of any single 
animal, the change will instantly have an influence on all the 
other animals whoso healthy existence was in any way depen- 
dent on its normal function licfore it was altered. Although 
it is certainly true that the various animals inhabiting a country 
are not so intimately interdependent as the orgiviis of the 
individual, the relations in the two cases may be very directly 
compared. The normal numerical proportion, mode of life, and 
disti'ibiition of animals would be altered or destroyed by the 
extermination of one single animal, just ns the whole body 
suffers, with all its organs, if only one of them is destroyed or 
injured. And in both ciutes nature has analogous remedies at 
her command. In the one case the function of the incafaicitated 
organ can be assumed, at any rate to a certain extent, by some 
other uninjured organ, exactly as, in the other case, the function 
of the exterminated animal may be fulfilled with regard to the 
whole fauna of the countiy by some other animal. But a 
perfect compensation for the loss sustained is impossible in 
either case. 

TVis parallel between an individual organism and the con. 
ditions of distribution at present existing may be carried out 
with reference to the purely morphological relations. 

Every animal body is constructed to a certain extent in 
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accordance with a determined type, and every individual of a 
species repeats the organisation of its parents without any 
considerable or abnormal deviation from it. And it is well 
known that this is the case not only with reference to the mei'e 
existence or reproduction of the same organs, but with regard, 



above all, to their position. This topogi'aphy of the organs of 
an animal is, to say the least, of quite equal significance with 
the existence of the individual organs; so much so that the 
development^ of our modem views as to the embiyology of 
animals — ^the histovy of their individual growth — ^rests eesen- 
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tially on the axiom that the topographical relations of tlie in- 
dividual organs must always be of the same general typo, not- 
withstanding the utmost vanety in the forms of the organs 
themselves or of the animals to which they belong, so long as 
these are included in the same systematic group. Thus, for 
instance, a voi'tebmte animal with a brain in the foot, as some- 
times occura in Mollusca, or with an ear in its tail, as in cer- 
tain Crustaceans, is simply an im{)ossibility ; among the Vcr- 
tebrata these oigans are always necessarily located in the skull, 
or brain-capsule, which is invarhihly in the lu>ad ; every organ, 
even the most insignificfiiit, as it might n})poar, has its dett^r- 
luined position fix)m which it is but rankly displiu%‘d. This 
topography or distribution of the organs is iiidicaUnl and I'ecog- 
nisable at a very early jieriod in the life of the individual, lie- 
fore any kind of organ is constructed and mlaptcKi to any 
determined use, two or throe embryonic layers or stratii of 
cells are formed (fig. 11), known to embi 7 ologiHtH as the 
germinal layers. Each of these is giaflually formed or differ- 
entiated into certain organs. Thus, for instiinco, it is now 
ascertained that the central nerve-.system originates in almost 
all animals directly from the outer layer, the so-called ‘ Ectoderm,' 
of the embryo ; ami wo know also that the eyes and ears are 
formed in the same M'ay from this outer germinal layer, and at 
the same time from the central nervous system, which has Ixsen 
already sejMiiated from it. The saime obtains of all the other 
organs, of which some always originate fix»m the inner germinal 
layer, others again as invariably from the median layer. This 
stratification of the body, which is, on the whole, tolerably 
uniform in all animals, and the early apiK*jirance of the three 
principal germinal layera, can no longer l)e doubted. 

If we now look at a map of the world on which the dis- 
tribution of the fauna into districts is indicated by different 
colours, and compare this with the lists of Birds, Mammalia, 
or Reptiles which usually accompany such a map, we perceive 
that a great number of spedes, genera, and even families occur 
in only one district and not at all in the others. This matter 
has lately been admirably treated by the distinguisiied English 
naturalist Wallace, whose work on the geographical distributum 
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of animals will long be the chief book of reference for all who 
take an interest in the subject. I would refer the reader to 
Wallace’s book, and think I may therefore fairly refrain from 
adducing numerous instances to prove that in the present 
distribution of animals on the globe an eipially sharp demar- 
cation of the stratification of the groups of animals can be dis- 
cerned as of the topography of the organs in an individual 
organisui. No ono will expect to find living Marsupials in 
England or Germany, or buffaloes, stags, and other Kuminants 
in Australia. The readier who is acquainted with Wallace’s 
work on the contrast between the faunas of the Australian 
and Indo-Malayan provinces will not have been surprised — on 
the contrary will have felt a certain satisfaction — at hearing 
that an animal has lately Ircen discoveml in New Guinea be- 
longing to the gix)up of the Monotremata and nearly allied to 
the Omithorhynchus. 

If we could describe the embryology of these groups of fauna 
— t,e, if we were in a position to represent the development of 
each distinct fauim from the earliest geological periods down 
to our own time with anything approaching to the same com- 
pleteness as we can now attain with regard to the embryology 
of many animals — we should undoubtedly be able to tiuce the 
present distribution of animals up to very remote geological 
periods. The brilliant results, far transcending all that had 
been previously achieved, of the palaeontological investigations 
in North Ameiicri by the American naturalists, who annually 
risk their lives to obtain scientific results, will undoubtedly 
01*0 long put them in a position to give us an almost complete 
history of the secular evolution of the North American fauna ; 
and I am convinced that the elucidation of this branch of 
natrutd history will not only reveal many moi'e impoitant inter- 
mediate forms between different vertebrate types than are now 
known, but also that the main features of the present distri- 
bution of the Noiih American Yertebrata will be recognisable 
in that of the fo^il fauna, precisely as the general arrangement 
of the organa, in w|iich the most dissilnilar animals agree, is 
indicated from the first in the primary germinal layers. 

Enough has been said, 1 hope, to prove that we are justified 
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in comparing the organs of the individual, their action and 
their distribution, with the different species of animals, and 
their present distribution and functions on the globe. The 
fauna of a district thus bikes the aspect of a vast organism 
whose separate memliors — tho different species of animals — ^aro 
living parts of the Ixxly, and which has had too its embryology, 
i,e. its development in time. These species, ns regards the 
laws of their local distribution, may be reganled morphologically 
as the limbs of a gigantic organism which throws one or another 
of them up into the air on to the top ot some inountaiii peak, 
while otliers are flung into ocean depths, 8111)101*11100111 caves, 
lakes, or rivers. But they may also lie studied physiulwjically^ 
and conipaml to organs which by their functions and import- 
ance inU lienee the life of the whole mass, and ara interdo])en- 
ilent by the most various physiological ridations, like the organs 
of a healthy living organism. 

It is in agmunent with those arguments that we ap]dy 
the expression * Uni vernal Physiology,' or ‘ tho Physiology of 
(hgemunuty in contradistinction to tho I^hysiology' of Orgamy 
to that bniiich of animal biology which ivgards the sfiecies 
of animals ns ai^tualities and investigates tho rt^procal rela- 
tions which adjust the balance betwcHjn tho oxistenco of any 
species and the natural, external conditions of its existence, 
in the widest sense of the term. Each sepanite organ, even 
when influenced by other parts of the Ixsly, must oxr 3 m 8 e its 
own s})ecific function. The sum, or, to speak more acifumtely, 
the resultant, of all the forc(*s simultaneously at work in an 
individual, constitutes its individual life ; and its general well- 
being and its capability for maintainuig the place it has once 
acquired in the struggle for existence are the result of a 
combination of the numerous diflTerent and often antagonistic 
functions of the individual organs. This Ls equally true of 
species, if we regard them as members of a single vast organ- 
ism ; and this organism can only maintain ijts place in existence 
— the distribution, that is, of its members on t^e surface of the 
earth — by the efficient action of its functioita, by the reci- 
procal activity of the species which oonstiti^te it, sdmetimef 

D 
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co-operative and sometimes antagonistic, sometimes under the 
influence of the external conditions of life and sometimes opposed 
to them. 

Under the term * Physiology of Organiama * we may there- 
fore comprehend all those laws which are known to us from the 
investigation of the relations of various species to each other 
and to those conditions of life which maintain, destroy, or 
modify their existence as species. Special physiology, on the 
other hand — which in its present stage • is often termed simply 
human physiology — or, more accurately, the ‘Physiology of 
organa^ includes all those facts and laws which refer chiefly 
or exclusively to the specifle action or re-action of the organs 
of individuals. 

The subject-matter of the following chapters has now been 
exactly enough dclined. Wo shall leave the laws of the re- 
lations of attinity as revealed by morphology entirely out of 
the question, accepting them as they stand, without cnticism. 
In the province of physiology we shall in the same way dis- 
regard, as far as possible, the physiology of organa ; for, at any 
rate in the first insbince, it is of no importance to our more 
genct'al problem that the use of each organ sliould be deter- 
mined. The interest of these sjH^citic enquiries extends only 
£0 fur ns they may be of value in deteruiining fora sjiecies its 
capability of existence as such. At the same time it must 
never be forgotten that the resoilts of the more general enquiry 
can never contradict the really well-founded facts and laws of 
special physiology, and we shall consequently be obliged again 
and again to refer to them, especially when a species de|)ends 
principally or exclusively on the healthy and vigorous action of 
its oi'gans for the iiossibility of maintaining its place in the 
struggle for existence. 

Before going on to this particular enquiiy it seems desirable 
that the cxpi^ession * External Conditions of Existence ’ should 
be as accuretely defined as may be. 1 have already said that 1 
wish to see as wide an applictition given to it as possible, so as 
to include every influence, however insignificant and difficult to 
deteet, that can aflect the ‘ fitness for survival ’ of a species, and 
to investigate its mode of action. This explanation might 
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suffice, but I prefer to illustrate my meaning by a few further 
considerations. 

Everytliing which tends to hinder or to favour the con- 
tinuance of the life of the individual and the propaj^ipition of the 
s|>ecies, as such, must Ije regarded as a condition of existence 
for that s)x^ci€»s. In this sense every org:inism existing on the 
face of the glol»e, as well as every inorganic constituent of the 
earth’s suiface and of the atmoHphei'(% is i\ coinlition of existence 
for all animals. Their relations to those organic and inorganic 
elements differ only in degree?, in Ixnng more or loss itunote. Heat 
or cold, light as well as nourishment, the density of the atmo- 
sphere, the water or the soil in or on which animals pass their 
lives, electricity and the chemical constituents of the media 
suriouuding thorn, whether air or water, the plants or otlier 
animals with which they live, either in the closest connection 
or in mere association — everything, in short — may aial must 
exercise a certsiiti iniluencc on animals, and may bo harmful or 
prejudicLii to them ; and there is nothing on the face of the earth 
that may not be regarded jvs an essential condition of existence 
to some species of animal. It is self-evident that the infhieiiceH 
of these manifold conditions must Ije in the highest degree 
various. One animal rorjuires a liigh tem|>eraturn in order to 
live, another a low one : one form prefers a very damp atmospliore, 
another a dry one ; many ai-e destined to live always under water 
or in the soil, while quite as many disport themselves in the 
fi*eer medium of the air. If we could suddenly reverse all the 
conditions of existence which are indicated hy these modes of 
life, wc should annihilate all the animal life on the earth ; for 
no fish can swim in the air, no bird can live permanently under, 
water, a mole cannot climb, a salamander cannot exist in a 
desert, nor a desert-snail in the virgin forests of the tropics. 
If, on the contrary, we reverse the conditions slowly, but still at 
a perceptible rate, it is probable that most animals would fjerish 
while a few would survive. But if we suppose that such clianges 
— in the atmosphere, for instance, in the constituents of water or 
of the soil, &c . — were effected so slowly as to be perfectly in- 
appreciable by man, it is highly probable that the numhw of 
surviving forms would be very considerable. The influence of the 

p2 
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conditions of existence thus changed is sometimes very different 
on nearly allied forms ; for instance, one species of Neritina can 
live dually well in fresh, brackish, and sea water, while othera 
occur only in one or the other, and cfinnot survive any diminu- 
tion or increase of the saltness of the water they live in. The 
simple reiison of this plienomenon is the fact that the life of an 
animal depends not merely on the influence of the external con- 
ditions, but on the reaction of its own organisation. If we 
transfer a stickleback (Gmteroateua acideatvs) directly fix>m 
fiesh to salt water, and leave it there for days or weeks, it will 
not ])erish if it is supplied with sufficient food. But if at the 
same time we place one of the common fresh-water mussels 
(Urdo or Anodonta) in sea- water it will soon die, sometimes in 
a few hours. The remarkable difference in the btdiaviour of 
these two creatures is easily explained by the following hypo- 
thesis : In both animals the salt water is transmitted through 
the skin to the tissues of the body ; but this takes place to a 
much greater extent in the mussel than in the fish, and thus 
injures it, while the fish can bear the small quantity of salt it 
has absorbed. If our migratory fishes, as the salmon, had as 
groat an affinity for the salt of the sea-water as the mussels 
have, they would soon cease to exist, or would have to become 
adapted to live wholly in fresh water. Thus every change in 
the conditions of existence influences different animals in dif- 
ferent ways. The pi'oblem, then, is to investigate more accurately 
thesQ different effects of changed conditions. 

If we suppose that some such secular change in the condi- 
tions has been effbeted, or that certain animals have in some 
way or other been transferred from their original stations into 
other cireumstances, the effects of such a change in either case 
may be the same or quite distinct ; and this in two ways. It 
might occur, in the first place, that, the whole species not hav- 
ing perished under the new conditions of existence, a certain 
kind of selection was made among the survivors, as in the 
above-mentioned instance of the fresh-water mussel and the 
stickleback. This selective power, however, may be exerted 
not merely on a species as a whole, but on the more or less 
dissimilar individuals that compose it, and even on the organs 
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of each individual. An organ exclusively aiLipted to a certtiin 
medium, or fitted only for one I'estricted use, must degeneiii.U; 
and at last disappeau* if it becomes useless by the change of 
conditions, even though the animal itself does not suffer from 
this on the whole. Or, secondly, the animal, though not ex- 
terminateil, may be more or less crippled or alteml. An org-in 
no longer neiHled for its original purpose may mlapt itself to 
the alteml circumstanci^, and alter cormspoudingly if it con- 
tains within itself, ns I have explaininl alK>ve, the elements of 
such a change. Then the iufiuence exerUnl by the changed 
conditions will be trniu*/ormiivj, not nvUctivo, 

Thi.s last vii^w may seem somewhat bold to ihoso rciulers 
who know that Darwin, in his thiHU'y of selection, has almost 
entirely set aside the diiwt transforming influence of external 
cii*cumMtaiices. Yet \w seems latterly to be disposed to admit 
that he had umlerviduwl the ti*ansfi)riiiing as well as the selective 
infiucnce of external conditions; and it s«a*ms to me that his 
objection to the idea of such an influence n*8teil essentially on 
the method of his argument, which s(.tem(‘d indis]Mnsable for 
setting his theoiy of s<?lection and his hypotiiesis as to the 
ti-ansformation of .species in a clear light and on a firm footing. 
By a reamiiigement of the matermls of his argiiim^nt, however, 
we obtain, ns 1 conceive, (M)nviucing proof that exteinal condi- 
tions can exert not only a very jK^wciful sidective influencis but 
a transforming one as w*ell, altiiougli it must Ijo the more 
limited of the two. Wo shall present]^ see that in many indi- 
vidual ctises din^’t eflVH*ts of this kind have Ixteii actmilly 
observed and ]ierfectly established by a systematic serii^ of ex<" 
{ieriments. Tlie discua^ion of tlieso must imturally be reserved , 
for the cliapters to which they behjiig. 

Finally, 1 have yet a few words to say on another objection 
which luLs ah^eady lieen frequently made to the view which is 
here brought forwai*d. It is pretty generally supposed — and 
indeed the fimts often seem to bear it out that those changes 
of organs or of organisms which ai-e brought about by the 
direct infiuence of any external cause are neither constant nor 
hereditary, so that the varieties that have originated in such a 
manner seem incapable of any share in the process of trans- 
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forming one species into another ; for every subsequent change 
in the conditions of existence would give rise to fresh changes, 
of advance or retrogression, so that it would become impossible for 
them to develope any further in one particular direction. Under 
such a theory as this it would evidently be quite siiperflinnis to 
investigate the inHuenco of outer circumstances on animals and 
on their organs and mode of life. 

But this olijection rests, as it seems to me, on the false 
assumption that the external conditions are constantly and 
rapidly altering, so that each variation oiused by them is coun- 
tfU’acted at once by some antagonistic external influence. This 
assiimj)tion is, as we know, in dim;t contradiction to t^ie fact 
that the external conditions in rcjility remain constant through 
extraordinarily long secular periods. I'hus the sissumption would 
septan well-foundtMl, that animals might be Jicted upon merely 
by tlie constant, uniform i*ej)etition of certain influences,^ and 
strongly enough affected to become capa>)lo of maintaining 
the characters tJms acquired, even when the external causes 
which gjivo rise to them wei’O removed by some fi’esh change. 
Hence it is inipossi))le in our enquiry to ignore the tmnsform- 
iiig influence of the conditions of existence, merely in order to fall 
in with a somewliat (loinmonly acceptwl dogma : for it is only 
by assuming that such effi'cts are possible, and directing our 
enquiries and experiments jiccordingly, that we shall lie able to 
arrive at any dcH^ision on the question whether such trans- 
Tmiuing influences have playetl any pirt in the development of 
animal typos or not. 

After these somewhat long, but indispensable, general con- 
sidemtions, I must briefly indicate the cliussification and arrange- 
ment of the material which was best fitted to elucidate the 
study of the action of external conditions on animal life. At 
first sight it might sex^m that it would be well to distinguish 
the Tmnsforming from the Selective influences. Such a classifi- 
6ition would, however, involve us in many inconveniences. In 
the first place the two divisions would be widely different in 
extent ; for while we have no particularly rich store of experi- 
mentally greunded fiicts, even with regaid to the selective 
influences of external conditions, with regard to direct trans- 
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formiiif( influences we have next to none. I therefore prefer to 
adopt an apparently arbitrary and illo^cal division, classinjiv the 
external influences as (a) those that lielong to iiiorgtmic or inani- 
mate natiii*e, and (h) those which aia? due to living organisms, 
and above all to living animals of other s|x»c*ies. To the first class 
naturally belong all the ivlations which originate in tlu? iuhmI 
of animals for inorganic noiirislnncnt ; and this, though it is 
not unfi-equently consiinu'fl in the form of living animals, is 
not able to exert its Rpecdic influence until they are d<»ad. 

This division is, as 1 have obsiTved, somewhat illogical. 
But, iiTCspective of tin* imjM)asibility, at pivsent, of adopting 
any other, it has this advantage — that it indicates at once the 
fuinlainental diffla'ciices In'twinm the two groups. The influ- 
ences of the lii*st group may be lx)th selective and transforming, 
while those of the wn-ond are exclusively selective. However, 
this division is not altogether sharp and accurate, as will be 
seen. 
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SECTION IL 

THE INFLUENCE OF INANIMATE SUEROUNDINGS. 


CHAPTER II. 

FOOD AND ITS INFLUENX’E. 

The necessity of nourishment. — It is univomilly known that 
most animals begin tlioir exist eut« ns very minute, often indeed 
microscopic, clciiicntary bodic‘8, as eggs which nie simply cells 
and usually immeasurably smaller than the paii^nt animal. 
This disparity of sizt^ is most marked among the mammalia, the 
most highly develojH»d gix)up of the animal kingdom ; the ovum 
cell Ixiing always microscopically small, while the animals are 
often of gigantic size. This difierence of size shows, without 
luiy fui-ther proof, that in nuist cases the nutriment present in 
the ovum must rweive further additions of organic matter* to 
enable the animal to aexjuire its pro])er size ; and as animals 
cannot, like plants, form these matters themselves by the decom- 
position of carbonic acid, they must take it up from external 
sources iu the form of ready elaliorated orgtuiic tissues — which 
is equivalent to .'^aying that animals must derive tho organic 
{lortion of their nutriment from other organism.s. The need of 
the growing animal for such organic nouiishment is, as we well 
know, very great. 

But this imperative need of constantly adding new supplies 
of organic matter during the {>eriod of growth to the nutiimcnt 
which the young animal has derived from the egg is not the 
only cause which obliges it to be always seeking nouriahiDent ; 
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there is a second, which in later life is at loixst equally pivss- 
ing. If thei-e were no other cause, the luiimal might coiuso to 
eat as soon as it had attained its full gi'owth. But everyone 
knows that lingular and, in some easc«, numeiDus meals are 
mpiired, and conse(|uently every animal is foi'ceil, to the very 
last day of its c^xisUaicx*, to seek fiMxl, although growth has long 
since ceased. The reason for this is very simple. That sum of 
functional activity which we ciill life cun only Im) mainhiincd hy 
using up the organic matter contained in the tissues of the 
living boily. The activity of the muscles and of the hiuin, the 
seiLsitivemiis of the senso-organs to external impivssions, the 
secretion of urine or perspinition, n^spimtion, propagiition, and 
the assimilation of foo<l— in short, all the vital processes that are 
carrieil on in the living individual — arc only possible through the 
consumption, or, inoi*e corn^ctly, tin.* dcconqx>sition, of a corro- 
spoudiug amount of the organic mattei's conhiincd in the orgiuis 
thiifc aro excrcLsod. Tho minimum of matter thus destiDyed 
may Ix) greater or less in diflereut animals, somoliines even 
inappi*eciably isumJl; hut the loss of even this ininiinum of 
orgiinic matter must sooner or JaU*r endanger the life of tho 
animal if it is not soon made goo<l. In order to make it good 
and to be at the sumo time in a |)osition to carry on unintiT* 
ruptedly tho normal pi-occss of loss of its o>^ii tissues hy secre- 
tion, the animal must consumo nourishment in various pro- 
{xirtious according to its needs. Tlicrii are appaiifiit cxccqitionii 
to tliis rule ; for instance, the well-known casos of aniiiialo-^ 
Amphibia, Mollusoi, and others — which are able to live for yioars 
without food. I myself kept various sptx ics of land-snaihi for 
yeai-s wnip^x^d in pa[K;r and quite* dry in woixlcn lM>xes, and thus . 
wholly without food, and many of them ai-e at this day alive 
and active.^ The explunittion of this striking insbince is easily 
found. The amount of noiurishineut rotjiiired daily by any 
animal must iiatui'ally be equivalent to the organic matter 
which Ls daily used uji in the various organs to keep up the 
viuil processes ; the moi-e active an animal is, the more food will 
it re<|uire. But the vittil processes of animals that are as low in 
the scale as the Amphibia or Univalves are extitjmely feeble; 
their respiration, even under tlie agitating influence of pro* 
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paction, is not sufficiently energetic to raise the temperature 
of the body perceptibly liigher than that of the surrounding 
medium, whether air or water. In such animals tlie heed for 
food may bo in fact suspended for a long period, as their 
vital processes can easily be reduced to a minimum without 
endangering life. But, notwithstanding the privation of* 
nutrition, a ceitain consumption of organic constituents, how- 
ever small, must be constantly going on ; for such a consumption 
is inseparable from respiration, and this, even when reduced;' 
to the lowest point, can never Ijo wholly suspended without 
endangering the life of the animal. Thus, in siicli cases, the 
cessation of (Consumption of nutriment in no way proves that 
the animal couXd have carried on an active life without food, 
but only that its vibil activity can be to a certain extent latent 
for a long series of years ; still, not for all eternity ; on the ' 
contmry it is perfectly ceitain that, even in an apparentl/latent 
life, a certain consumption of organic tissues goes on, since with- 
out it respiration, which is indispensable even wh(fn reduced 
to the lowest point, is iiiipossiblc, and so death must onsue even ' 
with those animals that have the utmost powers of resistance. 
Thus distinctions can only prof)erly be made between the 
difference in the amount consuiU(>d and the greater ‘W less 
resisting power ns affi*cted by that difference. Thus, for 
instance, warm-ldoodiMl aniumTs gonorally can scarcely live a 
week without food, while cold-blooded animals can often support 
life for many months without nourisliment ; and it is extremely 
interesting to oliserve that aniiiials so high in the scale as the 
Mammals that hyl)ernato cjin, in the same way, caiTj' on a 
latent life for months without any nourishment, like Tjand-snails 
or Amphibia; not only do they not suffer, but they actually 
requiit) this period of negative existence during their winter 
sleep for the maintenance of their normal vitality. For certain 
reasons to bo discussed presently, these animals during their 
hybernation liave been compared, and apparently with justice, 
to the cold-blooded animals. 

The amount and kind of nourishment. — The amount of 
nourishment required witliin a given time stands, as has 
been observed, in the closest relation to the greater or less funo- 
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tional activity of the individual organs, to the size of the animal, 
and also, as 1 must now add, to its special adaptiition to a cert4viii 
mode of life. It is clear that a large animal must consume 
actually more food than a small one, but with i^ehition to the 
mass of the animal the proportion may l>e pi*ecLsely inverse. 
'Thus we knoMT that a catc*vpillar, at the fH^riod of its most 
’ rapid growth, oats a gresit <leal more in pro|)oi’tion than a dog 
or an elephant. The determination of the absolute and rolative 
■. amount of nourishment nct'iled by ditferent kinds of animals 
is extremely dilHcult and of no impoi'ttneo to the present 
enquiry. It offers, indei»d, only two *{K>ints of more gem*ral 
interest, of which one shall at once come under discussion, while 
the other — the relative amount of nourishnuait r«]uirod by 
carnivorous an<l lierbivorotis animals — will In* tre;ited later. 

The amount of daily nourishment noedef] diUers vmy widely 
in individuals of the same species; one will (sit, another will 
drii^, ihore than others; but they will all Ih^ appanuitly 
equally thriving, excepting in cases of actual over-enting or 

*privatibn. Betw'een these tw^i extremes wdiich l)oth result in 

death, bocRMisethe maximum <»f utilised nutrition is exceeded or 
the uaiiiiintim is not attaine<l — thero is a grmluated f>a\h of 
Vluantitles,' which aro leas and less favourable as they approach 
these dangerous extremes. Heiico a point must exist U^twroii 
the two, which is the most favoumbh* as n^ganls the inasH of 
food introduced into the stomacdi. This may l)o briefly desig- 
nated as the optimum of food. Bu^ this optimum docs not 
lie, as it might be supiKwed that it should, exactly halfw-ay 
between the two extremes, but may lie, according to the 
creature’s needs, nearer to the one or the other. It is, of course, 
of the highest interest to ascertain what the optimum of daUy 
nourishment is for differont animals, since this must Ije one of 
the most ix>tent influences which govern the constantly vary- 
ing numbers of species and individuals. Unfortunately no data * 
of general value exist on this point. We know, with tolerable 
accuracy, the optimum of nutrition for man, for the domestic 
animals, and for those that have been subjected to physiological 
experiment; also for some others, such as many bifds and 
insects, which are of interest to the husbandman. But thia 
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knowledge, in itself but small, has been acquired either by 
casual observations or by experiments which relate almost 
exclusively to such animals as are useful or injurious to man, 
and the general biological beaiing of these proportions has as 
yet been in no way verified by investigation. Hence 1 shall 
avoid giving any specific data, and it will suffice to repeat once 
more that every deviation from the optimum of nutrition (as 
to quantity) must be more or less injurious to the cimture. 

The quality of the nourishment has, if possible, an even 
greater infiuence on the life of the individual and consequently 
on the species, and it Constitutes one of the most powerful 
intluences for adjusting the relations between animals and their 
surrounding cuxiumstances. There is scai'cely a constituent of 
the earth’s crust, whether on land or in water — not an animal 
nor a plant, whether living, dead, or even in decomposition — 
wdiich does not afford nourishment to sonic living animal. Some 
insects live in dried wood, others on living loaves or roots. 
Almost all the s|X!cies of Holothuria (soa-cucumbei's), many 
sea hedgehogs, and one genus of Mollusca {Ouchidium) swallow 
sand or mud, while neglecting the nnimals and plants which 
lie close at hand. rarasiU's suck the blood of their host or 
absorb the juicers of a |)articular organ ; certain larvae of Ascaris 
(AacariH nu/rovt uom, in the frog) consume the organs of their 
own parent ; and human fiesh is a tit-bit to some of the human 
race. But in those, us in all other nises, animals require two 
quite diiferoiit kinds of food ; it must be of organic und of in- 
organic origin. If one kind of nutiition is omitted, the other 
kind, exclusively supplied, will no longer have the same favour- 
able efitx;t on gixiwth and the other vital ]>rocesses that it had 
when duly mixed with the other kind. This fact is universally 
i^ecognised with regard to man and the domestic animals ; but 
it obtains throughout the animal kingdom, though it is not in 
'all Ciises so plainly apparent. Thus, for instance, Parasites — 
such as tepeworms, threadw'orms, &c . — seem to i^uii-e one kind 
only of organic food, since they live in certain organs only, 
ono species in the liver, another in the intestines, others again 
in the bitun (as the worm which gives sheep the staggora) or in 
the eye, the skin, and even in the bones. All these species of 
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animals take in only the one form of nourishment which they 
find in those organs in which they take up their residence ; and, 
in a certain sense, wo are no doubt justified in saying that these 
animals live solely on organic food. But when wo remember 
that the fluids which permeate those organs invariably contain 
a larger or smaller quantity of «Uta in solution, this contnidic- 
tion does not seem, accuiutely s[xniking, to exist ; for it must 
evidently be quite immaterial whether an animal takes up the 
earthy salts and water which are indis]:)ensablo to its existence 
directly in their oi*iginal form, as wo do, or indirectly in the 
juices of the animals or plants on which they fee<l ; only in the 
latter case, if the amount of inorganic matter contained in the 
organ is sufficient for its nmls, it will rerpiire no fuilher addition 
of salts or of water. 

Recent physiology establislics the fact that in man and in 
the few animals physiologicjilly experimented on, the projjor- 
tion of inorganic and organic food must always l)o approxi- 
mately the same, if health is to be maintained unimpaired. 
We know moreover that nourishment, at h^ast for man, is taken 
in combinations in which a conspicuous part is played by 
stimulants, which by their presence excite the glands in the 
mouth, stomach, drc., so that they fulfil their office more effix;- 
tually. The most universjilly used stimulant is salt. We may 
very fairly suppose that a similar pro[x>rtion lietweeii organic 
and inorganic food is necessfiry to all otlier animals, and also 
that they need a mixture of inniitritious stimulant with their 
food ; for instance, we know that Ruminants are very fond of 
salt. But we have no general and verified data on this sub- 
ject, and the* only theory we can assert with any degree of pro- 
bability is that the stimulants^ if any, needed 1^ the lower 
animals must be quite different from those required by man and 
the higher animals. 

Irrespective of salt, these stimulants — or excitanta— consist, 
for man, principally of wine, bc^er, and other alcoholic drinks, of 
coffee, tea, d^c., and the various spices. Although we are now 
speaking of them as in contrast to nutritious food, properly 
speakiiig, because th^ are not transformed or assimilated into 
living organic tissue, they would seem to be almost indispen- 
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sable aids to the assimilation of the true nutriment. They 
may be compared to the oil needed for the working of every 
machine; this does not add to the effective power of the 
machine, whatever that power may be, and yet it cannot work 
smoothly for any length of time without it. It is in the same 
way that stiniulsints enable the body to exert its digestive 
powers to the utmost. Can other animals dispense with such 
an * oiling of the machine * ? This gives rise to the question 
as to what sort of stimulants they need; and to this other 
one : Whether substanegs which certainly are by no means 
stimulants to man may not prove to be such to the lower 
animals. And finally a third question occurs : Whether other 
influences, irrespective of the actual reception of food into the 
intestinal canal, may not act as powerful stimulants for the 
absor})tion of true nourishment. This last question may for 
the present be regarded as siq)crf]uous, but it seems advisable to 
point out that in Cliapter VI., * On the Influence of Stagnant 
Wahn* on the (h-eatures inhabiting it,' evidence will be adduced 
that in certain of the Mollusca {Lyramm) the assimilation of 
nourishment de[)euds ‘ not merely on the food itself, on the 
healthiness of the organs, on the temi)erature, »kc., but also on 
the influence on the skin of a certain constituent of the water 
at present unknown to us. 

Organs for taking in, preparing, and assimilating the 
food. — Everyone knows that digestive organs of some kind are 
possessed by every sort of animal, and it may bo hiken for 
gmnted that tiie geneml structure of these organs and their 
mode of action are generally well known, so that it will be 
superfluous to. describe here the endless variety of such parts ; 
every text-book of zoology gives ample information on such 
lK)ints. A general -outline of the relations of the ]Mirts must, 
however, be briefly given. In the first place, their position, 
invariably within the body, is worthy of remark, sinoe it is 
this which necessitates the presence of other oi^ns which 
liavo certain auxiliary duties to perform in the service of their 
masters — ^the stonuich and the mtestiues. The organs for 
taking up food, the mouth, teeth, and, more remotely, the fore 
extremities or other external parts, are specially adapted to 
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secure food, to divide it, and to tnmsmit it to the stomach after 
being well comminuted ; while man also requires the ussisbuice 
of the cook in the preparation of his food. Now although, 
from a physiological point of view, these auxiliary organs are of 
less importiincc than the digesting intestinal canal, they are of 
the highest interost for us, innsinuoh as they involve an endlessly 
varied series of links between animals and the condition.s under 



Fi«. 12.—SascuUm carcinU with tli<f tuft of clinfrinie ntntH whlrh It friRf'rt!* into the Itmly 
of its liuHt; 6, iU larva (Naupliu-s) ; c, Thompnimni ’jh'bvvi (KoM!tniaiin) ; d, iU lon'a, 
Cjiiria stage. 


which they live, in addition to those which arise from the mere 
quality and quantity of the nourishment m|uircd. 

Tlie |)eculiar mode of taking up nourishment exhibited by 
various Parasites must also be shortly described. Asa rule, 
almost without exception, the larvae of parasites swim or move 
freely alK)ut in water (leading a very unfitly termed active life). 
During this stage of free locomotion the larvm are usually high 
in the scale of structure. The larva of the parasitical Copepoda 
or Cirrhipedia (for instance, of a Saoculina, fig. 12) is known 
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to zoologists as a Nauplius. This animal has a nervous system, 
external organs of locomotion of a complicated character, a mus- 
cular system of the crustacean type, a well-developed intestinal 
canal such as is found in the Nauplius larvae of the lower crabs 
that aw not ])arttsite8, and usually even special organs of sense — 
eyes. Clradually this Nauplius, after attaching itself to the 
gill or skin of a fish, or under the tail of a crab (Sacciilina), 
loses its organs of locomotion, the greater part of its muscular 
and nervous system, its organs of sense, nay, often its mouth, 
stomach, and intestinal canal. Thus the lively crab-like larva 
is transformed into a shapeless sac, exhibiting no trace by which 
its crab-like natui'o can be recognised. Still the creature needs 
a limb by which to cling to the animal that is to be its host 
and provide it with nourishment; ])cculiar clinging organs are 
developed instead of the lost motory organs (fig. 12, a), and 
these not unfrequently also assume the office of absorbing 
nutrition from the host. Such, for instance, is the case with 
the parasitical crabs, which, like Sacculina (fig. 12), live on the 
abdomen of the hermit emb {Pagurus) or of other cralw. 
They luive, without exception, long filiiiueutaiy processes at the 
fore-end of the body, with which they cling and l)orc through 
the skin of the crab into its abdominal cavity, and then they 
chisp portions of the emb's internal organs, particularly the 
liver, in the long entangled filaments. These slender threads 
are thin-coated tubes which open into the body cavity of the 
parasite, so that it is highly probable that these clinging threads 
also serve the purpose of suckers, since they are capable of 
absorbing nourishment in a fluid form through their thin tissue ; 
at any rate, they do not convey it into an intestinal canal, for 
the parasite has none. This, however, is no argument against 
the assumption that the fluid thus absorbed by endosmosis 
through these i\)ots or suckera serves os food ; for we know that 
in all animals which liave a bod^ cavity and dispense with a 
vascular system the food must first pass into the body cavity, 
in order to lie conveyed from thence to the organs situated on 
it. So far as regards the part taken by the clinging filaments 
as organs of nutrition to the parasite, it is perfectly indifferent 
whether the nutritious fluids to be assimilated first passthrough 
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the intestine into the Ijody cavity, or, as in Saoculina, are con- 
veyed to it directly by the suckers. 

We hereby see that the ways and means by which animals 
obtain the food they need ai*e very various ; even mere external 
appends^ of the Inxly may, like the i*oots of Saoculina., Ik? 
transformed into organs of nutrition. Ihit there arc other ways 
in which wo see an essential ditTfriaice in the mode of obhiining 
nourislimont that characterises clifTei-ent aniiiials. All animals 
that have w'ell-develope<l internal organs of nutrition are (•om- 
{telled, under the inlliienco and guidance of their will .nnd their 
KuV»jectivc sensations of hunger and thirst, to iiuike more t>r loss 
vigorous voluntary elTorta to obtain the amount and kind 
nourishment they rer|iiiiv. Kven animals of such simph^ struc- 
ture ns the liifiiHoria ol»ey this law, tliough their intestine, 
stomach, and mouth do not constitute soparato organs, buttiiily 
are ]iortions of their in'otoplnsmie lioily, and though, like all 
other onc-celled animals, they absorl) tinar solid fix)d dirt^ct 
into the digc‘sting protoplasm ; still they manifest liking and 
avemon for dilferent kinds of food, just Jis much as the higher 
animals; they never swallow that which they dislike, even 
wlmn by some accident it comes into conUict with thoir mouth 
at the same time as the food they jirefor. 

The case is rpiiUMlitfercnt with all tlK)Ko true Parasites which 
disiiense altog«»ther with a true intestimil canal ; they can take 
up nouiishment only in a thud state, ns their skin alone is 
cafiahle of absorbing it by osmosis, and this is (piitcinde[>cndont 
of the will of the creature. Thus the Costoilca, the curious 
parasitical snail Entocoiiclia, .several parasitical Crustacea in their 
fully developed state, the parasitical Treinatorla (as the livei;. 
Distoma), and even some insects— all of which alisorb their 
nourishment through the skin without having any intestinal 
canal — depend for their life and wel Hieing on the osmotic rela- 
tions between their skin and the fluids surrounding them. 
Now, as osmosis through the skin — i,e, the alsiorption of the 
fluid nutriment in <he suiTounding medium — can never, so 
far as vre know, be interrupted, all these animals are compelled 
to be incessantly taking up and assimilating food. Thus the 
parasite is quite incapacitated from making any choice in the 

B 
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nutriment supplied to it, since it is fixed in the skin or in some 
particular organ ; and moreover it must always i)erisli if by any 
circumstance the fluids which bathe its skin are so far altered 
as to cotiso to be fit to nourish it. 

From these circumstances it will l)e at oiu^c understood that 
there is a fundamental difietx^nce between true nutritive mattei'S 
and certain other substances. If indeed, as is sometimes done, 
wo choose to cfill everything food which may be in any way 
concerned in digestion and the absorption of the gastric juice or 
a partial conversion into cjrgaiiic substancos, heat, and motion — 
iri'espcctive of how or through what means the matters were 
conveyed into the organism, and so rendei’ed efficient — wo shall 
Ijo forced to apply the term not merely to oxygen and ozone, 
wliich ai*e taken into the body by respinition, or water and 
salts, which are intmtluced in tljo most various mode.s— -often 
tlii'ough the skin — but to all the other infiuenci\s which are in- 
dis])ensable to the life and growth of every individual. Nay, 
even the sunbeams with their waves of heat and chemical liglit 
must l)e included, for without their aid the stomach and in 
testines could not fultil their functions, any more than the gills 
or lungs, the brain or the orgiiiis of sense could cuit}' on then's 
without healthy nutrition through the intestine. Hence we 
ai'o justified, while investigating the eftects of nutrition on the 
animal organism, in directing our attention solely to those in- 
ternal organs of digestion which demand the collaboration of 
external auxiliaries, and in having absorption by the skin quite 
out of the cpiestion; for although this process, ns regai-ds its 
effect on the life of the individual, acts precisely like the true 
nutritive function, it induces no other connection with the ex- 
ternal conditions of existence than thase which subsist in all 
animals through the skin and its relations to the medium 
surraunding it, whether air or water, &c. These relations 
never demand any spi'cial auxiliaries that dejiend on will, in- 
clination, or disinclination, since the efficient action of the skin, 
in all such cases, depends merely on the molecular relations 
between it and the fluid matter with which it is in contact.*^ 

The results we have so fur arrived at may be thus shortly 
recapitulated. We have seen that food, in the strict sense, ^ 
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gives rise to various I'elations between the animals and their 
surroundings in the following manner. All animals need a 
certain o]>timum of food ] l>eing compelled to take organic as 
well as inoi*ganic food, they are dependent on plants, which 
alone are able to form organic compounds by the docom{x>8ition 
of carlx>uic acid ; both the quality and quantity of the food 
lead to a v^ist number of very various relations between the 
animals and inorganic uaturo on on.) hand, and living beings on 
the other; tinally, the organs which are auxiliary to the oi^qui- 
sition of food are in direct connection with the animal’s mode 
of life. 

Kvory moditication of those ixilatioiis once ostiiblishod must 
nccessiirily oxcrcisc an intlticncc on the animals in contfict with 
it, and in this ciuso, as in all others, this inlliiciice may lie two- 
fold : selective or transforming. The givat variety, as has Uxm 
brieily indicated, of these conditions and relations ivquires us to 
discuss a few cmiscs of more conspicuous intercut, in order t<i un- 
dei-stand how far food does in fact exert a direct or indirect 
influence on difleix^nt animal forms. 

Monophagous and polyphagous animals. — Any division of 
animals into two such groups as aro here indicated has obviously 
none but a purely physiological value, nor is it a thoroughly cx>m- 
prehensive oue, as we shall immediately see ; although a very 
conspicuous contrast exists, and has a certain value, between 
Monophagous animals— consuming, that is to h.'iy,only oue kind 
of food — and Polyphagous civaturos, wliich eat a variety of 
food or even anything that com(»^ in their way. 

If we confine our attention to the distinction between the. 
two kinds of food, vegetable and animal, wo may regard ail 
purely carnivorous or purely borbivoroiis animals as monopba- 
gous ; but within each of these groups there are animals that 
aits monophagous in the strictest sense of the word, several 
species being fitted in fact to feed on one kind only of organic 
food. A closer enquiry into the conditions resulting from this 
will be of interest. 

In^the first place, it is clear that a certain interdependence 
between flesh- and plant-eating animals must exist, and find 
its expression in the proportional nomben of individuals of 

■ 2 
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the two groups generally distributed over the face of the earth. 
We know that its suifaoe — dry land as well as land covered 
with water — is capable of producing only a certain limited 
number of plants, de^iending on the conditions of the locality. 
Assuming then that a given number of plants — the maximum 
number iKjing present at the time — offered, let us say, a thou- 
sand units of food to these two classes of animals, the car- 
nivorous and herbivorous species would not be able to have an 
tHjual share of the spice and of the food it would afford. The 
flesh-eaters would only obtain food from the soil indirectly 
tlii-ougli the plant- eatei-s. Now the transmutation of the nutri- 
ment derived from the plants into the flesh of the plant-eaters 
is insepirahle from a certain loss in the whole mass, since the 
oxidation of a certain amount of the organic constituents is 
necessary for the production of animal heat and for the move- 
ment anti due use of all the functions of the body. Now we will 
aasiinie — tpiite arbitraidly — that the proportion of the wliole 
mass of plants jiroduced by the soil is to the animals which can 
subsist on them — converting them into animal tissue— as ten to 
one; then, in the area we have assumed, only 100 units of 
feeders — individual Herbivorous animals — can live on 1,000 
units of phiTit food. The maximum of nourishment, then, which 
exists for monopluigous carnivorous animals, can amount only to 
100 units. In the tnuismiitation of these 100 units of food in 
the orgaus of the Ojirnivora a considerable loss will l)e incurred ; 
organic matter will be consumed, the indigestible portions, as 
hairs, li(x>fs, and horns, will be ejected, and if the proportions 
were such that ten units of animal food could suffice only for 
one unit of the animal body, the maximum of food as supplied 
by 100 herbivorous animals would enable 10 carnivora at most 
to exist. Thus the same area can never produce and maintain 
so large a niiml)er of caniivorous as of herbivorous animals, an 
inference which is perfectly confirmed by the facts. It is well 
known that the number of Herbivora is much greater than 
that of Carnivora; and in connection with this fact is this 
other, that among the Yertebrata, those at any rate that com- 
monly live in laige herds, are vegetable feeders, while the indi- 
vidual Carnivora, which are on the whole much less numerous, 
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display a much greater disposition to sepninte themselves into 
small families. Thus the number of individuals of tlio mono- 
phagous animals depends in a great ilegree on the natni'e of 
their food ; and even the most primitive habit of life, i,e. the 
instinct of living apart from their fellows, or of living associati'd 
in largo liertls, is very decidedly inlluent'od by it, if not actually 
produced by it. 

The dependence of tho Oarnivoni on the Tferbivora thus 
clearly indicated, leads to another quivst ion -that, namely, lui to 
tho possibility of animal life existing where no ])lants can grow, 
and when* t!onso(piently no vegetablo feeilers win live. Wo 
know now that, contrary to the opinion which for a time 
prevailed that tho Ixittoin of tho siu was uniidiabitable, a 
considerable nnmlKn* of tho most various creatures live in spots 
whei-o tho sun’s nivs never penetmte, and where, therefore, no 
plant can grow. According to Forid, ]>lants containing chloro- 
phyll ccixiio to bo found in the Lake of (!leneva at about one 
hundred fathoms,, and the limit in tho K(*a s(‘ems to bo alK)ut 
tho same. Never tholoss, in the I^ako of Cleneva, which is much 
more than one hundred fathoms dee]>, and everywlnui* on the 
floor of tho deep<*st Atlantic, wo find a niultitudo of living 
animals. These, at such groat depths, c'annnt fuid on living 
plants ; they must all bo ilesh-eatci-s, a.H has been conh'rim*d by 
observation. But a.s they cannot form organic matter from 
carlioniu acid, wat(3r, and ammonia, they must soon infallibly 
^lerish if no eubstituto were provided for the aniinnls di'stroyecl 
for food. Ileiicc we may lie allowed to asKUiiio Unit the organto 
food found in the plants at tho surfiu'C of the sea is in wime way 
conveyed to some of them. Professor Mobiiis of Kiel hiMi 
lately undertaken the investigation of this problem. Ho cafne 
to the coiiclasion that the organic matter producixl at the 
surface of the sea by the decom[K>sition of plants and animals is 
carried down to the l)ottom by the Hitiking Current, as it is called, 
which results from the diflereiice of temperature at the bottom 
and at the surface ; this theory, however, cannot be regarded as 
proved >>y the experiment which Mhbius made for that purpose. 
In small aquaria which were perfectly protected from ahy 
ahdek, variation in temperature produced sinking currents 
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which mif&ced to level gradually, but completely, the uneven 
mud at the bottom of the aquariuUi. Now it is true that we 
know that many currentei occur in the ocean which reach to 
the l)ottoin, and which, as they take their rise at the surface in 
remote localities, seem specially adapted to convey food from 
aljove to the deep-sea cimtures. But Mobiiis himself points 
out that one aasiiiiiption is still unproved by this — namely, that 
the organic portions of the plants and animals that fnll from 
the surface must remain undecomposed in their journey if they 
are actually to serve as food for the animals th»3re. Whether 
this is the case wo do not know, and this really ingenious theory 
remains for the present unproved, and may perhaps be ei*e long 
replaced by another not less plausible. 

We will now enquire more closely into a few striking 
phenomena connected wdth the monophagous habits of certain 
animals, and endeavour to demonstmte, by the discussion of a 
few examples, the extremely diverse conditions which appear t<» 
be produced by the adaptation of various animals to one single 
kind of food. It is clear that an animal to whoso existemec one 
particular sort of footl is india|)ensablo must be the slave of 
that plant or animal which alone can supply it ; such a mono 
phagous croatui’c must consequently, in many cases, bo adapted 
to the same mo<lo of life as the organism on which it lives. 
Many binls live, as is well known, exclusively on hard seeds. 
Now, as the bt*ak of a bird is but larely ailapted to crush such 
setnls or grains, the grain-eating birds must possess another 
organ w-ith . which to reduce them. This organ is what is 
known as the gizzard. This has on its inner side a very thick, 
hard, bi*own skin, wliich is admirably suitefl to triturate the 
hard grains by the aid of the grains of sand and small pebbles 
which are swalloured at the same time, and to pi*otect the softer 
portions of the stomach against the ill effects of the sand and 
stones. Thus we here find a peculiarity which enables its pos- 
sessor to avail itself of a particular supply of food, which the birds 
of prey with their soft stomachs are unable to take advantage of. 
A 8^ more striking illustration of the fact that such organs, 
calculated for a single kind of food, sometimes appear under 
very unexpected aspects, such as by all school theories would be 
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considered impossible, is afforded by the genus Dasypeltla among 
the snakes; the species occur in Africii and live on binls’ eggs. 
They swallow their food — the eggs — 21a other snakes swallow 
frogs and iLshes, snails or niainmals. But the nourishment 
contained in the egg is encIosiHl in a calcait'ous cnvelojie— 
tlio egg-shell ; if the snake, in onler to get at the contcuits of 
the egg, were able to i;riish it by its teeth and jaws, it would 
certainly lose the greater |)jirt of the fluid contents. The only 
way to lose nothing of it, therefoi*e, is to swallow the egg 
whole; and in jx)int of fact it dot's roach the stomach un- 
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gizzard, in a thick iinm'ii Hkiri. 

broken. But here orgams have developed in a most marvellous 
way, which, in all other cases without exception, are confined to 
the bones of the mouth, namely, teeth. These occur firmly set 
on the lower side of the vcrtebim and in tho forepart of tho 
stomach, and their points pierce thrr>ugh tho coat of tho 
stomach so fiir that they seem to be pui*posely fitted for breaks 
ing the eggs passing through it ; in fact they must work in this 
way, for they are the only |)art of the stomach strong enough to 
be able to answer this puqxxBie. This is, as has \yeen said, the 
• only instance of true teeth, acting as such, occurring in any 
other situation than on the bones which surround the cavity of 
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the mouth ; but it is an exception which, as we see, is due to 
the propensity of the species of Dasypeltia to make the eggs of 
birds their exclusive food. 

These few examples, to which others could easily be added, 
for many are universally known, will here suffice to prove 
that moiiophagy in animals is often connected with the 
occurrence of special organs or relations of structure, and that 
the preservation of such species is solely due to their efficiency. 
Their ineffici(Uit development would infallibly lead to the 
destruction of the species — taking it for granted, of course, 
that it was unable to accustom itself to any other food. 

Sometimes adaptation to a single kind of nourishment docs 
not depend, as in the cases here considered, on the existence of 
a special organ, but on a peculiar cycle of development in each 
individual animal. This, for inshince, is the case with all the 
Intestinal Worms. Tht*so must become extinct if their lai-vro 
were not able, or oven forced, to migrate and to seek food in 
other spots away from their parents. If wo suppose that the 
Tapeworm, or even the Tiichiiia, wei*o capable of going through 
the whole cycle of its development within the Siiine host, its 
permanence as a sjiecies w'ould be possible only if all men wei'e 
habitually caimilmls. Oorres|K}uding to this ive find that all 
Intestinal Worms have to go thiough a longer or shorter 
period of migratory existence as young and sexless ci’eatures 
or as larvfu. They at the same time chango their host several 
times— for they often liecome panisites from the first, after a 
short period of free life in the water — till at length they ai*e 
sexually mature, and have found their way into an animal or 
an organ similar to that wliich they left in the embryo or larva 
state. All internal parasites are subject to this inevitable laiv 
of migi*ation — such, that is to say, as live in the iuteiior of an 
animal structure or of its organs. It is applicable even to the 
well-known Trichina sjnrcUiSy which is capable of going through 
all tlie stages of its development in the same animal, but which 
nevertheless tmvels, in its youth, from the intestine outwards to 
the muscles. From them, however, it is incapable of returning 
to the same intestine, although it would be perfectly capable of 
achieving sexual development there and of producing eggs ; it ' 
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roast absolutely pass out from the muscles to the intestine of 
some other creature— a rat, a mouse, &c . — in order to pass, in 
the second generation, back again into the human intestine. If 
the Ti'ichina from the muscle does not jmss again into tlie 
intestine of some other cmiture — which is, of course, commonly 
the case as regards human Innings — it infallibly dies, although it>K 
tenacity of life is enormous ; such a Tiichina can live for ten 
years enclosed in a iiuistde. Here the ])erinan(Hic 70 .of the species, 
as such, depends on the capability of the larvie for mignition, 
and for finding their nutriment in other animals which may 
800111*0 their transfer into those in which alone they can find 
the special food that is ni*ces 8 iu‘y for their full (h^velopment, 
and for the exercise of their sexual functions. If a >oung para- 
site wen' to lose its way, or to Ixi swnllowtsl by an unsuitable 
host — a Trichina, for instance, by a Fish — it would infallibly 
jierish unless it wen^ able to accustom itself (piickly to the 
food wdiich is unsuited to it. No such cases, however, are 
known of adaptation of parasitical worms, when sf'xiially 
niatui'e, to an unwonttnl form of nutriment. Thus it would 
appear a.sif in these cjises, without exception, the change of food 
involved in the iiiigmtion of the young animal were of the 
same service to the sjH^ies a.s ai*e special organs contrived for 
six'cial nutrition in others ; the pi-escrvation of the species in 
the former class de|jendH on change of food and migration 
just ns much as, in the latter, it dejiends on the adaptation and 
functional activity of individual organs. 

A similar dependence of the s|HH;ies on its food does not of 
course exist among the truly Polyphagous Animals. Their 
polyphogous habits allow of their changing their food at 
pleasure without suffering in any way, or at any rate seriously,' 
when, from any external causi*, they are obliged to alter their 
mode of life. It must not however be forgotten that even these 
animals depend to a certain, if not to a very great degree, on the 
nature of their food. It is now universally admitted that in 
many animals a definite relation must subsist between the 
amount and kind of food if the animal is to derive the greatest 
possible advantage from the food consumed. Man in this 
respect offers the best known instance. Starchy food or sugar, 
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fat or meat, salt, water, and stimulants must be obtainable in 
certain proportions — which may be designated as the optimum 
of nutrition — if they .arc actmilly to produce all the effects 
proper to themselves and beneficial to the human organism. 

Wo are certainly justified in supposing that similar i*e1ations 
exist between the various constituents of the food of the other 
polyphagoas animals. But we know nothing or very little on 
this subject, although it would be very interesting to learn 
whether similar I'elations in the admixture of these constituents 
subsist for the lower aiiiiiuvls as for man ; or, on the other hand, 
quite different ones — for low forms of polyphagoiis animals, for 
instance, us Insects, Crustaceans, and Molluscs. At present, 
therefore, an enumeration of polyphagoiis animals has no 
interest, since we cjinnot learn fi*om it anything as to the 
dependence of the polyphagoiis animals on any definite mixture 
of food, or ns to their absolute inde|)endcnce of it. 

Many cases of ixilypliagy arc of the highest interest ns con- 
sidered from another point of view. In connecting and compar- 
ing the physiological activity of an animal with its position in 
the general system, we might ]x;rhaps expect to find that all the 
species of a genus, and still moi'O all the individuals of a 8[)ccies, 
would bo equally dependent on the s.ame mixtuin of food ; and 
we should bo particularly inclined to this assumption in all those 
cases in which, as we know, the consumption of food directly 
depends on the pivsence of one particular organ of definite 
structure and action. Such a conclusion w'ould nevertheless be 
wholly unjustified. We will for the present postpone the ques- 
tion ns to how far different individuals of the same species may 
1)0 capable of varying their nutrition, and will here only investi- 
gate those cases which show that many polyphagous species are 
found in genera which otherwise contain none but monophagous 
Camivora or Herbivora. 

The greater number of Parrots are, as Ls well known, vege- 
table feeders — live, that is to say, on grains and fruits. Many, 
however, eat insecta eagerly, and even meat ; and it seems to be 
a tolembly general custom in zoological gardens to add a 
certain proportion of fat to the vegetable food of the larger 
piirrots. The Lizards of the Eastern hemisphere are, almost with- 
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out exception, camivorous ; those of the Western, on the contrary, 
chiefly herbivorons. But among the former there are certain 
species — Lacerta a^jUis, L. nmraliB, and others — ^which some' 
times, like dogs, eat grass and even fruits. On the Balearic 
Island of Ayre, close to Majorca and Minorca, lives an entirely 
bine-black variety of L. muralis^ which I myself found there. 
The island is very barren ; only low shrubs grow on the stony 
soil, and .during the dty months, from June till October, not 
even burrowing insects are to lie found. During this period the 
lizards feed on plants, and above all on the fruit which is brought 
in by the inhabitants. I have been able to keep numerous speci- 
mens which I bi*ought away with me, for months together, even 
during our northern winter, on sweet fruits, juicy or softened 
by soaking. Now in all tcxt-liooks of zoology it is stated that 
the liz»irds of the Old World are distinguished by having teeth 
connate with the jaw, while tho vegetable-eating lizards of the 
West have teeth which grow in sockets in the jaw. The facts 
above given suffice to show that this parallel between the 
nutntion and the animars place in a system — such as seems to 
bo indicated by the teeth — is in fact defective in individual cases, 
and we may even hazarrl a suspicion that it may in great part 
depend only on insufficient observations of the habits of lizards 
on the part of zoologists. Most small apes feed on fruits; 
amongst them, however, Jachvs vulgaris^ known as the Mar- 
moset, is distinguished by an inordinate liking for the ill-smell- 
ing cockroach, a species of Blatta, Our common porch, as well as 
a few Cyprinoidie, frequently eat duck- weed (Lemna), although 
they belong to a group of carnivorous fishes ; srpiirrelH are the 
greatest enemies of our singing birds, whose eggs and young they 
devour in great quantities ; individuals of tho Russian brown ’ 
bear will feed on oats, othei*s on honey, others again on ants or 
meat. In conclusion I will only mention one fact frequently 
observed in aquaria by myself and by others. The well-known 
Euinpean pond-snail, Lymnoea $tagnal{$^ belongs to a group of 
Molluscs which all live on v^etable matter ; and their lingual 
teeth are regarded by malaoolqgists as typical of true plant- 
eaters. Nevertheless, the Lymnsa is fond of eating the little 
water salamander, Triton. 1 have often observed them suiS- 
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deuly attack f|uite healtliy living sixicimens of Triton tmniatm, 
ovoropme them and devour them, although the afjuarium was 
full of luxuriantly growing plants, on which these water-snails 
usually feed. 

These instances^* will, I think, sullice to warn us to Ijo 
cautious when, from the systematic position of an animal and 
the struciur<^ of its or^ns, we ^'e called upon to determine 
what may be its mode of life and nutrition ; they further teach 
US that a polyi)liagous animal can occasionally l)e easily trans- 
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foruu'fl into a monophagous one without suffering any serious 
injury. 

Thus, in g(*neral, poly|)luigoiis animals are less de[)endenton 
their food than ni()iio]>hagous specfies, and hence food can exert 
only a weaker selective influence on the former than on the latter. 
Assuming, for instance, that thei'e w'ei*e an animal which, up to 
the present time, had been fitted to use a certain^ species of 
animal or plant as food, and that it wei'e suddenly transferred to 
a foreign country where such food w.as lacking, or that the 
animal or plant serving it for food were extirpated, while the 
civaturo itself was not ; in either of these cases the continuance 
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of the species aa^ such might be made ix)Ssih1o if the sumviiig 
specimens could <)ni(;kly accustom themselves to the effebts of a 
cliango of f(X)d. Such an iiccomihodation to a new diet, not 
properly suitable to tlio animal, Delight be expected td Ih> almost 
impossible to monophagous creatures, but to the polyphagous 
far h‘ss so. 

However, many nnimalaof l^otb giwii|M are already known 
wliich are able, intoutionally or uiuler^^^C^mpulsioliy to cluiiigev 
their food, and in a corres|)onding degi*ee tbeit mode of life. 
The well-kxiowu .Mnatoinist .and physiologist, John liunlerf long 



FHi. Ifl. — if w*//*' 


.since communicatCMl his ohsorvation that a kind (►f gull, f.nrm 

Irwactylua can live on grain, HTt!hoiig)i ibs Ktom:icli is adapted 

to flesh diet; it commonly feeds on fish. Another sjacit^, 
Larua nryfutatuSy is said by Dr. Kdiiionstonc to live in the 
Shetland Islands on grain in th(^ summer, and on iisli in winter. 
In the same way the Coypu — Mynpotamua (7oi/yu— living in 
the Chonos Islands, off the wcstcan coast of South America, 
has accommodated itself to an animal diet ; it there chiefly mts 
the manne mollusca of the coast, where alone the creature is 
found ; on the mainland, high up the country, it fl^^ds exclU' 
siy^ on roots, which it digs out on the shores of streams and 
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brooks. A very interesting example is offered the Kia — 
Nestor mirahUiH^of New Zealand ; it is allied to the parrots, ' 
and formerly fed on the juices of plants and flowers, but lately 
it liJis become accustomed to sipping the blood of newly 
slanghtcred sheep ; .*ind it is a&serted that this bird, originally so 
liarmless has actually become a serious foe to the flocks of New 
Zealand by its constantly iiuTeasiiig love for the blood of sheep, 
for it even [M;cks and sips the most minute wounds on a living 
she<>j), and so sets up an irritation which not unfliiequently lead.s 
to the death of the animal. Dr. Phili])pi, the best known 
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z M)logist of tin* T University of Sjuitiago in Cliili, has recently com- 
ninnic:il('d a still more remarkjibhj case. IVo hoises on the 
estate of a certain .Mr. Nicholas Paulsen, according to him, had 
for wa*eks indulged in the bad habit of eating every day some 
of the ytning jageons and chickens in tin* poultry-yard. 

In the Zoological Iiistitiito of Wiir/hiug, I have kept for six 
years a jmir of fully grow n and jii»rf«?ctly tame prairie dogs. The 
male, to which 1 gjive tlu» old-fashioned German name of llan«, 
diflers entiiH*ly in his tastes fi'oui the female, Gretel. She, m every 
i'OS]H'ct an ornament to her sex, alw'ays gentle, unassuming, and 
oflectionate, but very timid too, prefers a v^etablo diet — fresh 
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broad, nuts, corn, — altliou*;^]! she someiimos does not 
duwii^ and liver, lluns, on the contrary, eager, anti 
Bn^cious, a true tyrant withal over his wife, is paHsiuiiately fond 
of every^ng he can get in the way of luiinial food. Formerly, 
when aquaria stood in the room in which Hans and (iretel lived, 
he ‘often tried to catch iLsh or crustaceans, wdiieli he tlevtuireil 
i*ageiply ; £at, liver or meat, eggs or frogs, ant’s eggs or insects — in 
short, oveiy kiudof animal food — isacceptahle to him,andhola]j8 
the blood of ^^dn beasts witli tlu* utmost satistaction. It 

is evident that t^aiis first liecaim* accustomed in my lalHunloiy 
to most of these articles of diet. In itsi lf tin* inatUT certniiily 
is not so very surprising, since most —or vi-ry many — rodents 
are polyphagous, or even omnivorous animals ; l*nt it is rendei'<‘d 
intei*cstmg by the bu*i lliat the female luus by no me:ins accus- 
tomed herself to an animal diet in the same way as the male. 

This brings me to an observation which, in the ctmrse of my 
travels, lonce had occasion U) make very much .against my will. 
The .Egyiitian crocodile 6Vc/co</i/Mir hiporcatm — is, jis W(f 
know, very widely distributed, Jind it lives in great numbers in 
the rivers and on the sea-shore of the Fhilippiiie Islands, in 
Egypt this creature is coiusidered extremely dang(M’oii.s, and is 
.said to have a particular predilection for Jiuiuan llesh. When 
1 wa.s travelling in the Fhilippine Jslaii(l.s 1 was often told 
by the natives that tliey dislingui.shed two .sorts of' crocodiles, ot 
which one ate niuii in piefereiice to utlici* foo<l, whili; lli<f other 
did not ; .several of t he funner were s:ii«l to he well known to the* 
natives, and in Cagayan in J.u/oii, wheii: 1 saw llic* Kkeleifin - 
cpiile li- feet long — of a crui*o<lil«- caught Jiol long hef.u*-, J v/;is 
a.ssurcd tliat a gigantic aiithrojxjplntgous crocodile lived in the 
river and c«juld not be caught, ami had for years hwn known 
to tlya natives by a paHicular nicknaim*. 1 w:is iiiiich inclined 
to doubt this story till I went through a little a lvcyituro which 
made it seem to me certsiinly by no means improbable. On 
one of my excursions iu the north-eiist of Luzon we (my s(*i'vant 
Antonio and l^lUKl creased a w ide but shallow river early in 
the morning in a cBnoe ; when w’e returne<l in the evening the 
canoe had dLsappeHred, and not a living soul w as to be seen any- 
where. After long waiting in vain we decided on walking 
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through the stream. 1, in order to preserve my ivatch and other 
instruments from a wetting, seated myself astride 6n Antonio’s 
shoulders. When we were about halfway across, where the 
water reached nearly to my bearer’s neck, a man appeared on the 
shore. Seeing him I shouted out, half in jest, ‘ Are there any 
crocodiles in the river here ? ’ My feelings may be imagined 
when I received the answer, ^ Oh, yes ; there are plenty of croco- 
diles in the water, hut they will not eat men.’ Everyone will 
be reminded by this story of the many similar ones of sharks, 
alligators, and other animals, which all concur in proving that 
these creatures exhibit the most remarkable preferences in the 
choice of their food, and that even individuals of the same species 
differ widely. 

It will be unnecessary to adduce any further examples or 
even to investigate the credibility of these current stories 
regarding crocodiles; for, even without these, the instances 
given above suffice to show that polyphagous or monophagous 
habits are not immutable characters, but that, on the contrary, 
almost every species is able more or less to vary the nature 
of its food. Hence the dependence of an animal on its 
nutrition is not absolute', and consequently the selective 
influence of the nutrition is, as we see, in some d^ee 
limited by the animal’s capability for accommodating itself, 
with very various results, to a diet hitherto unknown to it. • 
The selective influence must, at any rate, remain tolerably 
great, particularly on monophagous creatures ; and it is more 
than probable that a sudden and rapid change of nutrition, such 
as may sometimes be forced upon animals by external drcum- 
stances, will inevitably lead to the equally rapid death of most 
species.^* 

Now, if we suppose that such a sudden change of nutrition 
actually were imperative on several species at once — such, ibr 
instance, as always occurs in the migration of many marine 
creatures, and of all parasites — some species must perish, because 
they would not be capable of living on the uniiocustomed food ; 
oth^ might survive because they were omnivorous or because, 
even though monophagous, they were able to adapt their 
functions promptly to the new conditions of life. In the latter" 
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case the structure of the animal and of its organs might remain 
unaltered in spite of the alteration in the nutrition, as, for 
instance^ seems to have been the case with the Coypu, those of 
the Chonos islands not differing in any way, so far as we know, 
from their congeners on the mainland. But, finally, this 
change in the food might have altered the structure of some 
organs, particularly of those most directly interested, so far as 
to make these changes conspicuous; and a direct modifying 
influence exercised by the conditions of existence afforded by 
the food would be thereby proved. 

The direct modifying infinence of food.^ — It is universally 
known, and has never been denied, that the amount of food 
exerts a very decided influence in determining the growth of 
the individual and of its organs as well as on its whole size; 
but this has often been tendered , as a means of explanation in 
certain cases which bave^otbeen submitted to careful investiga- 
tion. It can never, of 0001*86, be disputed that an animal must 
take up the optimum of daily nutrition, which constantly varies 
with- its advancing age, in order to attain its normal size ; we 
might even declare our opinion that very many living or 
extinct animals might have grown to a size far beyond that 
which they have in fact attained, if they had had more abundant 
supplies of food at their disposal ; but it would be in the 
highest degree illogical to assume, on the contrary, without 
any experimental proof — ^as is unfortunately almost universally 
done — ^that the small size of any particular animal in any 
particular locality is invariably induced by a deficiency in the 
food attainable there, where the optimum is 'seldom or never 
attained. In these cases, as in all others, in consequence of the 
extreme complication of the animal body and of its functions^ ' 
the same effect may be produced in many different ways. 

But the amount of food attainable affects not merely the 
size of the animal, but also determines, and even modifies, 
certain vital functions. It is self-evident that an optimum 
of .nutrition con alone insure the normal functions of all the 
organs ; if it does not attain the optimum, the functional activity 
of ^1 the organs is impaired; modifications at the same time 
occur in their structure, ue, the animals grow leaner, become 
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incapable of exercising their sexual functions, &c. In this 
respect the most interesting examples are those of the influence 
of deficient nutrition on the larva foims or on the conditions of 
development. Unfortunately next to nothing reliable is known 
on this subject, and it is much to be wished that the various 
observations that have been accidentally made and interpreted 
‘ to taste * should be made the starting-point for actual experi- 
mental investigations on this question. I will here mention 
a few of what seem to bo the most trustworthy of these. Mr. 
T. Gentry, of Philadelphia, has shown that the larvae of a moth 
— Aoronycta sp. — entirely lose the habit of spinning a cocoon 
before assuming the pupa state when their food is insufficient, 
and that both the pupae and moths are then smaller. The 
observations independently made on the Hydroid Polyps by 
Hincks, Allman, and Schneider are highly interesting. Ac- 
cording to these, in the first place a Medusa of the group of 
the Hydroida can be induced by lack of nourishment to assume 
the polyp-form, i.e. the larva form of the species. Secondly, 
the by droids of the higher Discoid Medusae — ^as Medusa chrysaora 
and others — produce much fewer Medusae in confinement than 
in the open sea ; and thLs has been accounted for, somewhat 
liastily, by the assumption that deficiency of food is the cause. 
Experimental proof of the accuracy of this hypothesis has not, 
Jiowever, been adduced. 

The quality of the food, next to the quantity, exerts a dii*ect 
modifying influence which in many cases exhibits itself in the 
organs most nearly interested — those, namely, of digestion — 
though others may become subject to it. More rarely the whole 
size attained by the animal may be conspicuously affected by 
it. But we possess only a few trustworthy observations on this 
point, interesting as it is, and still fewer available physiological 
experiments, though such are indispensable. The lack of 
materials on this subject renders it necessary to discuss it briefly 
here. 

In the first instance the statements of Wallace and others 
as to the influence of food on coloration must be mentioned, since 
Seidlitz in his various works attributes great importance to 
them, although, as it seems to me, he assumes something to be 
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proved which, fundamentally considered, is not so. Wallace, for 
instance, relates that a Brazilian parrot — Chryaotia f estiva — can 
be made to change the green in its feathers to yellow or red 
if it is fed on the &Lt of certain fishes allied to the shad — a method 
largely adopted by the Indians. The same traveller further 
asserts that the splendid Indian bird, Lori Bajah, is said to 
preserve its gorgeous colouring by a peculiar mode of feeding. 
The bullfinch is said to turn black when fed on hemp-seeds ; 
recently a splendid orange-coloured variety of the canary has 
been introduced into commerce, and it is said it is produced by 
feeding ordinary specimens of the bird on Spanish pepper. The 
statement is well known that butterflies, and more particularly 
species of the genus JSuprepiay assume an abnormal colouring 
when the caterpillars are fed on leaves which they are not 
accustomed to ; thus Euprepia caja becomes quite brown when 
the larvae are fed entirely on walnut- leaves. This assertion, 
however, has been frequently contradicted, and no systematic 
iind experimental investigations, as directed expressly to this end, 
have ever been made to my knowledge, for the independent 
experiments in feeding made accidentally or by a happy chance by 
different entomologists cannot in fact be regarded as physiologi- 
cal experiments. Still less can the statements made by travellers, 
as by Wallace, count as such, since they rest entii ely on hearsay 
from wild Indians, and not on the results of their own investi- 
gations. Of course I am far from asserting that no such direct 
modifying influence of food on the colour of animals exists, or 
that it is improbable ; I only would point out that up to the 
present time we know nothing exact on this point, and that 
nothing is actually proved beyond the possibility or probability . 
of such an influence affecting the skin-[)igment of various 
animals. As to the nature of this chemico-physiological process, 
which is what is truly worth knowing in the matter, so far as 
1 know, not even a hypothetical view has as yet been ex- 
pressed. 

A few experiments are better established which prove that 
certain structural relations may be entirely chang^ by the 
direct influence of food. The English anatomist Hunter pur- 
posely fed a sea-gull — Lama tridactylua — for a whole year on 
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grain, and be thus succeeded in so completely hardening the 
inner coat of the bird’s stomach, which is naturally soft and 
adapted to a iish diet, that in appearance and structure it pre- 
cisely resembled the hard homy skin of the gizzard of a pigeon. 
Dr. Edmonstone assures us that this experiment is annually 
rei)eated by nature ; that the herring-gull — Larus tridatAylvs — 
of the Shetland Islands twice every year changes the structure 
of its stomach, according to its food, which consists during 
the summer of grain, and during the winter of fish. This 
gull then has, in fact, during the summer the stomach of a 
grain-eater, and during the winter that of a carnivorous bird of 
prey. The same naturalist observed a similar transformation 
in the structure of the stomach in the raven, and M6n4tri§s 
makes a similar statement with regard to an owl — Strix 
graUaria, 

These experiments suffice to prove that the stomach of a 
carnivorous bird (an owl, a gull, and a raven) can be trans- 
formed to that of a grain-eater if supplied for a sufficiently long 
period with the food requisite for this result. The question then 
obviously suggests itself whether the converse is equally true, 
t.c., whether the gizzard of a true grain-eating bird can be 
transformed into the soft-skinned stomach of a carnivorous 
bird. The experiments of Dr. Holmgren in fact prove that in 
pigeons which are fed on meat for a sufficiently long period, the 
gizzard is gradually transformed into a carnivorous stomach. 

I have not been able to collect a larger number of really 
credible or experimentally proved data, and I believe that I 
cannot have overlooked many really important and available 
communications. 1 except, of course, the cases briefly given in 
Note 15 of the influence of nutrition on sexual maturity and 
on the secondary sexual characters of domestic animals, since 
we are not justified in directly applying the results dei'ived 
from the artificially bred races of domestic animals to all others 
living wild. Meagre as is the list here given, it amply suffices 
to prove that changes in nutrition are able to exert even a direct 
influence on many structural relations of organs, although it 
must he admitted that we know nothing— absolutely nothing — 
of the limits of the variations cidled forth by this direct influence 
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of a certain diet. The variations in the structure of the stomach 
of birds experimentally proved by Hunter, Edmonstone, and 
Holmgren, have only a superficial importance, since we do not 
know whether modifications of other parts were connected with 
them or might subsequently have originated from them. If 
now we reflect that, in spite of the great general interest of the 
experiments of Hunter and Holmgren, not the smallest additional 
fact has been established experimentally since their time either 
by modem zoology or, on the other hand, by organic physio- 
logy — no one having investigated the subject — it may be 
regarded as a not improbable opinion that expeiiments purposely 
carried out on a large number of animals, as widely different as 
possible, would offer a much greater mass of results than are at 
present at our disposal. Moreover, it is not impossible that 
change of food may lead to more fundamental modifications 
in other animals than those in the stomachs of the pigeott and 
herring-gull, since we know that different species react in 
ve^ various ways under identical influences. The abovp- 
mentioned cases of the variations in external colouring pro- 
duced by food in birds and butterflies sufficiently prove this ; 
for there is a large number of animals in which a change of 
food has no influence whatever on the skin-pigment. 

The conclusion of the investigation conducted in this chapter 
is not very satisfactory : we have seen that with respect to the 
direct modifying effects of food everything in fact remains to 
be done. However, the few well-ascertained cases suffice to 
prove that the smallness of our stock of positive knowledge on 
the subject is probably due only to the fact that no systematically, 
pursued investigations have been carried out.*^ This may, it^s 
true, be excused on the score that zoologists — on whom this 
task would principally devolve, owing to the position taken up 
by physiologists — have been prevented fulfilling it partly by 
the direction which the development of their science has taken, 
but above ail by the absolute insufficiency of their institutes 
and laboratories. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

THE INFLUENCE OP LIGHT. 

It Las been poetically said that the plants and trees of our time 
are the incorporate sunbeams of to-day, and that coal contains 
the sunshine of long past epochs, divided from the present by 
millions of years ; and the saying is to a great extent true, as 
everyone knows, for the greater proportion of vegetable organ- 
isms depend entirely for life and growth on the direct influence 
of light. It is equally well known that animals are to a certain 
extent independent of this influence. At the same time even 
they are open to it, and the question might even be suggested : 
Whether animals are not in fact at least as dependent as 
plants on the direct influence of light, even though the nature 
their relations may be altogether different % In discussing 
thi^ point we*will distinguish between the heat-giving rays and 
the light-giving rays, even when these are in the most intimate 
combination ; and we are justified in doing this, since we know 
that these two modes of motion act upon living organisms in 
different and often antagonistic ways. 

The difference between animals and plants. — If we except 
the lowest organisms, the relations between light and the organ- 
ism seem to be maintained by two very dissimilar organic 
structures —by the eye in the animal, and by the chlorophyll 
bodies in plants. These, nevertheless, have been occasionally 
compared.*^ Each organ would seem to preclude the other. 
It is true we know of some highly organised animals that have 
no eyes, and true plants which are devoid of chlorophyll ; but 
plants never have eyes at all, and such animals contain no 
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chlorophyll ; thus in these exceptional cases the influence of 
light appears to be almost or entirely excluded. We venture 
to assert that this contrast holds good in by far the larger 
number of animals and plants, and it is quite certain that 
true eyes are never found in plants, while it still remains doubt' 
ful whether chlorophyll does actually occur, as has often been 
asserted, even in the lowest animals. Theoretically its existence 
in animals is certainly not impossible; and this theoretical 
possibility has perhaps given rise to the assertion. The wide 
interest which attaches to this assumption may justify us in 
digressing here into a somewhat closer discussion of the dabi 
relating to the matter. 

The chlorophyll bodies of plants are, as is well known, 
microscopic and elementary bodies of peculiar structure and of 
definite function ; their principal property is that they decom- 
pose carbonic acid under the influence of light, and form organic 
compounds by the combination of three or four elements. 
This true chlorophyll has, besides, properties which allow the 
botanist to distinguish, when necessary, whether the green 
colour of a newly discovered plant is actually caused by the 
presence of chlorophyll, without any need of previously investi- 
gating whether the green particles decompose and assimilate 
carbonic acid. Among these properties are certain absorption- 
bands in the spectrum of solutions of chlorophyll, its direct 
dependence on the presence or absence of light, its r^tipn 
under certain chemical agents, and its peculi-ir microscopic 
structure. In most cases it is sufficient for the liotanist to have 
detected any one of these features when the case in point is to * 
prove whether the green colour of a plant depends on chloro-* 
phyll. Besides thi'*, so far as I know, no exception worth 
mentioning has hitherto been admitted to the rule, that the 
green colour of all plants is occasioned not by any true pigment, 
but by the presence of chlorophyll. In animals, however/ the 
case is. quite different. We know that most animals are 
absolutely incapable of decomposing carbonic acid ; but they 
are, nevertheless, frequently of a green colour. In by far the 
greaiter number of cases this green colour is undoubtedly due 
not to chlorophyll, but to a true pigment. Hence we cannot 
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mthout further proof assert the presence of chlorophyll in any 
animal, even if we could prove the animal’s direct dependence 
on light, or the similarity of the spectrum of the solution of the 
green pigment mth that of chlorophyll, or even a possible 
agreement in the microscopic structure. Positive proof of its 
existence can be derived only by evidence of the presence of all 
the characteristic properties of true chlorophyll in the green 
colouring matter of the animal. And it may at once be said 
that the decomposition of carbonic acid by green-coloured 
animals has never been proved by exact experiment.* 



Fio. 17.-~ Animals in which clilorophyll grains have been detected, a, Stentor viridU\ 
b, EugUna vindU ; c, Vortex ri/idis. The first two ore Infusoria, the last is a Tur- 
bellarian. 

The animals (fig. 17) in which it has been asserted that 
Chlorophyll is present, belong exclusively to the Invertebrata. 
Among the Protozoa the following are the best known ; Euglena, 
Stentor, many Radiolaria and Spongilla ; the green firesh-water 
polyp Hydra among the Coelenterata, and a few Turbellaria 
among the worms. 

The arguments for the statement that the green colour 
of these creatures is actually dua to chlorophyll are many and 

* Such a decomposition has been recently proved by the experi- 
ments of Mr. Patrick Geddes on the green Tinbellarian worm, Cinw* 
luta Sffkvltafit^CTRAES.) 
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various. Mr. Sorby has shown that the green variety, or 
species, of our common fresh-water sponge (SpongiUa Jluviatilia) 
owes its colour to minute particles of colouring matter which 
seemed to be identical with chlorophyll, for he proved that their 
spectra were identical. The same method was followed by Mr. 
Eay Lankester, who, with regard to Spongilla, came, it is tTue,*to 
a conclusion different from that of Mr. Sorby, but, on the other 
hand, recognised the presence of chlorophyll in Hydra mridia. 
The much-lamented Max Sigismund Schultze, to whom we owe 
the earliest accurate observations on animal chlorophyll, endea- 
voured to prove its identity with vegetable chlorophyll by com- 
paring the chemical reactions of various solutions of each, ks 
well as by observing that Vortex viridis loses its colour in the 
dark, and that the animal, exactly like plants, always seeks 
the lightest side of the aquarium. But the decomposition of 
carbonic acid by animal chlorophyll has never been demon- 
strated, although Sorby himself has pointed out that it would 
be very interesting to know whether such a process does 
actually take place in animals that contain chlorophyll ; for if 
the decomposition of carbonic add could be ascertained in 
these low forms of animals it would prove that they are able to 
elaborate and assimilate organic matters in the same way as 
plants, though they also, like all other animals, require ready 
elaborated organic nourishment, or they cannot thrive. But 
this would be a fact of very far-reaching significance, exhibiting 
a certain affinity to the instances known to us of carnivorous 
or insect-eating plants (Drosera, Dionsea, and others). 

At the same time it must be pointed out, on the other hand, ; 
that — granting unconditionally that the pigment of the animflja ‘ 
that appear to contain chlorophyll is truly of the nature of 
chlorophyll— its presence in animals may be explained in two 
different ways. In the first place, if the chlorophyll bodies of a 
Stentar, for instance, were really elements of the animal tissue, 
elaborate from its protoplasm by the direct influence of light, 
then — ^but only then — ^might we say that there were actually 
animals which assimilate in the same way as plants. But, in 
the second place, it might be possible that the green oonstituentB 
were not integral elements of the animal, but foreign bodiee 
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living within it — commensals or * messmates/ as they are called. 
Kleinenberg*s observations on Hydra mridia are decidedly 
favourable to the former of these views ; Schulze’s statements 
as to Vortex viridis are equally positive in favour of the 
second. For he expressly declares that the chlorophyll bodies 
of this worm are true cells, unlike those of plants ; that they 
divide and multiply spontaneously, which the chlorophyll 
bodies do not ; and finally that they are in some individuals 
wholly wanting. The importance of these arguments is increased 
by other facts. It is known that most of the Badiolaria in- 
variably bear in their body certain peculiar particles known as 



Fig. l%.—CollozMim inerme (Haeckel), a Radlolarian forming colonies, a, a colony ; 6, 
a solitary individual, or, more correctly, tlie Internal vesicle of one (the shaded bodies 
are globules of fat, the outer spots indicate the numerous yellow cells). 

the yellow cells (fig. 18 ), in which a few starch-grains are always 
present. These yellow or sometimes green cells occur in many 
fresh-water Kadiolarians which have lately been often made the 
subject of minute investigations. From these, above all from 
the very careful labours of Cienkowsky, it has recently been 
proved that these yellow colls in the Badiolarians are in fact 
nothing more than one-celled Algie living as messmates with 
the animal in the same sort of community ^ certain Fungi and 
Algm which, as is well known, combine to form the apparently 
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simple vegetables known as Lichens, which, however, are still 
generally classed as a distinct group of plants. It may at 
first sight seem somewhat bold to assume that living plants, 
even of the simplest conceivable structure, could constantly, 
or almost constantly, be so associated with an animal as to 
seem one of its histological elements. But this hypothesis 
assumes a high degree of probability when we remember that 
numerous parasites occur with unfailing regularity in certain 
organs of every individual, or nearly every individual, of a 



Fio. 19.— LcmKltiicliiial section of Spherwpta Rteefutrupii 6. The skin of the creature^ 
ept which is tliinneat above, has agglomerated grains of sand ttiroughout Its sub-' 
stance. 

species — for instance, the larvae of certain Nematodes ih the foot 
of the common snail ; when, moreover, we take into considera- 
tion that difiei'ent animals, more particularly Sponges and 
Polyps, frequently take up dead or living foreign bodies and 
utilise them as normal elements of the tissues (fig. 19 ). 

Of course no decisive answer can be arrived at by this 
method, and only experiment can find one. But it seemed to me 
to be advisable to state both these possible solutions, and to 
bring forward those &cts which may perhaps soon require os, if 
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we find true chlorophyll in animal tissues, to recognise (u its 
presence a singular and interesting case either of parasitism or 
of the community of two organisms so difierent as an animal 
with true tissues and organs, and a one-celled plant. 

The general relations between light and the vital activity 
of animals. — By far the larger number of animals are conscious 
of light by means of the eye only. This was directly proved 
by the interesting experiments of Lister and Pouchet, which will 
be more fully described further on. The commonest effects of 
light, of its different degrees of intensity, and of its total absence 
are familiar to all. They are exhibited every day: in regular 
succession in every animal that lives ; darkness induces sleep in 
diurnal animals, and with this are connected certain other 
effects on some of the organs and their functions ; for instance, 
the amount of carbonic acid exhaled by the Mammalia during 
•sleep is different from that exhaled when they are awake. 
These proportions, however, are of no particular interest in this 
place. What is far more important is the observed and well- 
ascertained fact that all active diurnal creatures fall asleep 
promptly during an eclipse of the sun ; the darkness deceives 
them as to the hour, and so interrupts the periodicity of their 
vital activity. But all animals do not react in the same way 
under the alternation of light and darkness ; while some — the 
diurnal animals — go to rest at the approach of night, others, 
nocturnal animals, then rouse up, and we might be tempted by 
this to divide them into day and night animals. But such 
a division has merely a biological value, for we know that 
it is in no way co-extensive with the conditions of affinity in 
animals. We are acquainted with diurnal and nocturnal species 
among the Mammalia as well as among Birds; some Butterflies, 
Beetles, and other Insects are nocturnal, though the greater 
number fly by day ; nay, even within the limits of quite small 
families or even genera, there are some species which are lively 
by day and others by night. To give one example only : every 
entomologist knows that night-flying Lepidoptera, nocturnal 
as to their affinities and strurture, as, for instance, the Sesioi or 
AgUa Tau and others, rest by night and fly gaily about by day 
to seek food or to seize the female. The causes of these 
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differences in the mode of life of related forms are entirely 
unknown, and at the present time it seems impossible even to 
suggest any hypothesis which would refer such changes in their 
mode of existence to any suficient causes. 

By far the larger proportion of nocturnal animals, although 
they are quite lively even in the darkest night, have eyes 
quite as good and perfect as those of the diumal animals. 
Although, as a fact, here and there — as, for instance, in nocturnal 
birds — certain differences have been observed in the structure 
of the retina (M. S. Schultze) which might be h3rpothetically 
connected with its exceptional functions or with the exceptional 
time at which they are exercised, yet these investigations 
supply us with no answer, not even a hypothetical one, to the 
question as to why certain animals, provided with organs of 
sight, fly exclusively by night. If we remember that even in 
the darkest night a certain amount of light always reaches the 
earth, we might certainly propound the hypothesis that this 
minute propoi'tion of light suffices them for seeing cledrly by. 
But this hypothesis would give no true explanation of the 
observed facts ; this could only be given if it were possible to 
compare the differences in the structure in the retina of 
diumal and noctural animals with direct inference to the scale 
of intensity of light to which they are exposed. A circum- 
stance which is more important, because it is directly referable 
to certain vital relations of animals, is the occurrence of half- 
blind or wholly blind animals in spots where the light of day 
cannot penetrate, such as deep caverns, the internal parts of 
larger animals, and the deepest parts of the ocean or of l^g^ 
fresh-water lakes. The blind crayfish of the mammoth "cave 
in Kentucky is well known, as are also the blind fl^es, • 
Insects, Cral^, Amphibia, and Mammals (moles) of the old and 
new worlds, and it seems unnecessary to give a complete list of 
such cases in my text. These familiar flicts have hitherto been, 

and must still be, regarded as so many instances, sufficiently 
proving the statement that total darkness gradually destroys 
the eyes of animals originally possessing them ; for, since these 
organs are absolutely useless in such circumstances, in the 
course of generations they must gradually disappear, according 
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to the law of degeneration, in consequence of their disuse. This 
explanation, it is obvious, presupposes that such blind animals 
are descended from a parent form that could 
see ; and it cannot be denied that many of the 
facts hithei'to ascertained seem to justify this 
view. Some of the so-called blind animals are 
not, accurately speaking, sightless; thus the 
blind Proteus (fig. 20, a), an Amphibian of 
the caves of Carniola, has an eye deeply 
seated in the head and entirely covered by the 
skin. The structiu*e of this organ is very re- 
markable; it possesses all the characteristic 
parts of the eye, but they have been arrested at 
JtM an almost embryonic stage, with the exception 

of the crystalline lens, of which eveiy trace is 
absent (fig. 20, b); the pigment-layer of the 
retina is scarcely coherent, and consists of only 

h 


i 



Fra. 20.— a, FroteoB of the Ailelgberg grottq, ralucod ; 6, vertical 
sectiou of the ruillmentary eye ; opt, the optic nerve ; ce, corpua 
ciliare retinas, the inner portiona of which meet in front became 
tlie lens is absent ; ce, the internal cavity of the eye wlthont 
any vitreous humour. The cell-layers of the retina (ret) are 
unusually tliick ; the pigmeut>layer, p, very slightly developed. 


a few scattered pigment-cells. We may therefore be very doubt- 
ful as to whether this Proteus can receive a clear image of the 
objects that surround it even in a place where there is light ; 
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but certain observations, which I have made on a family of 
Proteus that I have kept for four years, incontrovertibly prove 
that this creature is highly sensitive to diffused daylight. As 
this contains no heat-rays, the eye of the Proteus can receive 
no impression but that of light. Now it is impossible to 
suppose that the eyes are now first developing In an originally 
blind Amphibian which, like the Proteus, lives in total daik- 
ness ; for even if such an organ could originate under such 
circumstances it could never become permanent in the struggle 
for existence, because it could never be of any real use in that 
struggle. The contrary hypothesis, on the other hand, that 
the rudimentary eyes of the Proteus are a degenerate form of 
the more highly developed eyes of its progenitors, seems per- 
fectly natural when we remember that all the other amphi- 
bians have highly developed eyes, and that these, when they 
come to the light from time to time, use them to very good 
purpose. 

The Mole offers another familiar and even better example. 
This animal, whose peculiar habits are known to everyone, 
has true eyes, from which none of the essential parts of the 
eyes of the Yertebrata are absent, although these parts are all 
of the simplest, almost of embryonic structure. The whole eye is 
very small, deeply imbedded in muscles, and quite covered by the 
skin, so that it is quite invisible externally. The lens consists 
of a very small number of minute and little altered embryonic 
cells ; the retina, in the same way, is much simpler than in the 
eyes of other Yertebrata. True degeneration, then, such as makes 
the eye incapable of seeing, has not taken place ; nevertheless 
the eye of the mole is reduced to almost total inefficiency #veii. 
when by chance it has an opportunity for using it. This alm&t 
total blindness in the mole is the result solely of complete de- 
generation of the optic nerve, so that the images which are 
probably formed in the eye itself can never be transmitted to 
the animal’s consciousness. Occasionally, however, the mole 
even can see a little, for it has been found that both optic 
nerves are not always degenerate in the same individual, so 
that one eye may remain in communication with the brain 
while the other has no connection with it. In the embryo of the 
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mole, however, and without exception, both eyes are originally 
connected with the brain by well-developed optic nerves, and 
so theoretically efficient. This may indeed be regarded as a 
perfectly conclusive proof that the blind mole is descended from 
progenitors that could see ; it would seem, too, to prove that 
the blindness of the fully grown animal is the result not of 
inheritance, but of the directly injurious effects of dfl rVnflBp on 
the optic nerve in each individual. 



Fja. SI.— a, Pinnotheres ffolothurke of tho natural size ; degenerate water-lungs, with 

the distended portion, c, in which a small Pinnotheres is established. 

To these examples 1 will add one more which 1 myself have 
studied. There is a peculiar family among the crabs, the Pinno- 
theridse, of which various species live in the branchial cavities 
of many Mollusca ; some live in Serpulse, and others (fig. 21) 
which I have found off the Philippine Islands live in the water- 
lungs, as they have been called, of Holothurians. These are 
elongated branched tubes in direct communication with the 
terminal intestine or cloaca^ so that parasites can enter them 
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only by the anus ; but when the young larvas of the Crustaceans 
have once found their way in — ^which is not difficult by reason of 
the strong and rhythmical indraught of water through the cloaca 
— they never seem to quit the situation of their own choice ; at 
the same time they greatly irritate the organ, and as they grow 
they stop up the tubular vessel more and more till at last 
serious degeneration of the organ is induced (fig. 21, &). The 
main trunk is greatly distended, while the lateral branches, 
which usually foim a higlily ramified structure, dwindle alto- 
gether, and are visible only as thin filaments, sometimes feebly 
branched. The young larvae now produced are excluded, and 
become wandering bodies, in obedience to the law which 



Fig. S2.~Zoea stage of tfie larva of Pinno(het'e» UolothwHa, 


governs all Ento-parasites ; this they do under the 'form 
of the larva, or Zoea (fig. 22), which is common to all crabs, ^ 
and they have the well-developed eyes of the t 3 q;)ical character 
Even when they enter the animal, they still preserve these eyes ; 
but as they grow they gradually become blind or half-blind, the 
brow grows forward over the eyes, and finally covers them so 
completely that, in the oldest individuals, not the slightest 
trace of them, or of the pigment, is to be seen through the 
thick skin ; while at the same time the eyes seem to undergo a 
more or less extensive retrogressive metamorphosis. 

The instances here adduced show very olearly that the 
absence of light sometimes occasions degeneration firom disuse^ 

Q 
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and that this occurs to each individual separately within the 
period of its separate life. These, however, as every zoologist 
knows, are not the only cases. Most of the blind Parasitical 
Crustacea now extant have larvae with well-developed eyes ; the 
young form of many worms. Parasites on Mollusca, &c. 
(Trematoda), can see, though the adult individuals are blind. 
In the greater number of these cases — as, for instance, in all 
internal pamsites — we must refer the loss of sight to the same 
above-mentioned cause, namely, disuse of the organ. 

But though we are thus fully justified in saying that dark- 
ness so complete as not to allow of the eyes being used at all 
has in most cases exercised an injurious efiect on their existence 
and structure, it would nevertheless be wholly false to assume 
that the lack of light must necessarily lead to total or partial 
blindness. We know of a number of facts directly opposed to 
such a conclusion. Among the numerous cave-insects there 
ai-e many which have well-developed eyes, and yet inhabit the 
same spot as blind species. In some caves in the Philippines 
and the Pelew Islands which I myself explored, I found, in 
spots where the most absolute and total darkneLs reigned, only 
insects with eyes ; JIadenascus, a species of grasshopper whidi 
lives in the caves of Kentucky, has well -developed eyes like 
other animals found thei'e at the same time.^^ Why should 
not darkness have had the same efiect on these animals as 
on others which have in faot become blind) It might be 
said — in fact it has been said — that the cave-animals which 
can see have migrated into the cave only within a short period, 
and have not been exposed to the influence of the darkness 
long enough to sufier ; while the blind or half-blind, having 
entered the caves at a remote period, have lost the use of their 
eyes, wholly or partially, in consequence of long desuetude. 
But this explanation contradicts the fact previously* mentioned, 
that every mole. Pinnotheres, <kc., originally had eyes apparently 
capable of further development, and of perfectly fulfilling their 
normal function ; and that the influence of darkness is proved 
to be direct in each individual, and not hereditary. This ex- 
planation is also quite decisively contradicted by a fact which is 
little known generally, and even among zoologists is familiar 
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to none but entomologists. I owe my own knowledge of 
it to my friend Dr. Hagen of Cambridge, U.S. In all the 
species of the cave beetle, MachtfuriteSf the females only are 
blind, while the males have welhdeveloped eyes ; in spite of 
this they both live together in absolute darkness. This proves 
that the same result — total blindness — may come from dif- 
ferent causes; for we may fairly regard it as .impossible that 
in the last-named case the darkness of the cave has affected 
tke females alone, and been inefTectivo on the males ; hence the 



Fia. 2a.-rBlind Cymothoe In fresh ^ater (small pools) at Felelev, Felew Islands. 

About ten diameters. 

blindness of the former cannot be caused by the darkness. In 
confirmation of this statement 1 may also adduce the fact that 
there are many blind or half-blind animals which live in well- 
illuminated situations, where the moderate intensity of the light 
would allow them the full use of eyes ; this is the case, for 
instance, with many Bivalves — all fresh- water bivalves and 
many sea bivalves — with various Annelida (Chcetog aster), Crus- 
tacea (Cydopidaii), and otheiB. I myself have found a p^ectly 
blind small species of Cymothoe (fig. 23) living in slightly 
brapkish water in a basin overshadowed by limestone rock, but 
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in spots whore full daylight could penetrate. Thus we find 
ourselves driven, by the facts here adduced and numberless 
others, to this question : What are the various causes which can, 
or must, first occasion eyes to be developed, or conduce to their 
preservation or destruction! A precise answer to this ques- 
tion, unfortunately, is impossible in the absence of all experi- 
mentiil data ; but we, as zoologists, may allege the difficulty — 
indeed, the impossibility — of such experiments, as a sufficient 
excuse for their never having been hitherto carried out. 

In cases like this, where we are not in a position to treat a 
physiological question experimentally, we must be allowed to 
construct a hypothetical explanation of the observed phenomena. 
I therefore consider myself justified in mentioning a very pr^- 
nant hypothesis, which was put forward some little time since 
to account for the presence of animals that can see in the deepest 
parts of the ocean, where positively not a ray of light can pene- 
trate from above. 

It is not very long since it was universally believed, in 
accordance with the too rapidly drawn inferences of Edward 
Forbes, that all animal life ceased on the fioor of the ocean at 
the level where rays of light cease to penetrate (at a few hundred 
metres). But it is now well known that even highly developed 
animals live at the enormous depth of from two to three thou- 
sand fathoms in both the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. We 
have become acquainted, principally through the incessant 
labours of English, American, and Norwegian naturalists, with 
a wondeiful deep-sea fauna, showing the same striking mixture 
of blind and seeing animals as the fauna of the caverns. This 
case is all the more puzzling, because the chief part of such 
deep-sea animals as can see are extraordinarily unlike their 
nearest congeners living at the surface and in the light, so that 
we are forbidden to suppose that they may be species that have 
only lately migrated from the surface to great depths ; indeed, 
it admits of scai-cely a doubt that the deep-sea animals that can 
see are very ancient forms, the survivors of past geological 
periods. MacCulloch and Dr. Coldstream suggested a pleasing 
hypothesis in explanation of these striking facts, which was 
afterwards taken up and extended by the naturalists of the 
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‘Porcupine* expedition (1869-70). This hypothesis, which is 
known as the Theory of Abyssal Light, consists essentially in the 
idea that the light diffused by phosphorescent creatui-es is 
capable of taking the place of sunlight in those depths which 
the rays of the sun cannot penetrate. It is evident that the 
correctness of this idea cannot possibly be experimentally tested 
and proved, but at the same time we cannot but admit that it 
is highly probable. For although it has lieen argued, as an 
objection to this idea, that phosphorescence is not an. exclusive 
peculiarity of deep-sea creatures, but on the contrary, so far as 
we know, occurs more frequently among animals living on the 
suTface, this objection must certainly be considered as anything 
but conclusive. We know from exact experiment in individual 
cases, particularly on glowworms, that phosphorescence is the 
product of a chemico-physiological process in the living body of 
the animal, exactly as carbonic acid is a natuml product of 
respiration. What requires us to assume that this ought to 
occur in deep-sea animals only,^* supposing that theory to be 
accurate ? The obvious gi^ound of this objection is the tacit 
assumption that, if phosphoric light can really be of use to 
any creature, it must only occur in cases where it could be 
utilised. But this mode of argument offers an example of a 
very common but very gross error ; the idea, namely, that the 
effect produced by the function of an organ, or tbit the function 
itself — ^in the present instance the production of light in the 
light- organ— can be Ibrought into existence by reason of the 
usefulness of its results, when the use, in fact, makes its 
appearance at a later period. Phosphorescence, as it is . 
developed in the living tissue of animals living at the surface, 
may perhaps never be of any use to the creatures that possess it, 
nor to the enemies that pursue them. But the same effect of a 
similar chemical process may nevertheless be advantageous to 
other creatures, which, like the deep-sea animals, would other- 
wise be condemned without exception to live in total darkness. 
We are not at present acquainted either with the various che- 
mical processes by which phosphoric light is produced in dif- 
ferent animals, nor with the uses which these processes may 
subserve for the animals themselves ; but we know of some 
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animals, at least among the insects, to whom this light serves 
as a guide by which to find each other, as in the male and 
female Lcmpyria ; and such a light would undoubtedly be 
equally serviceable at the bottom of the sea to all the animals, 
those preying as well as those preyed upon ; for without light, 
escape and pursuit must alike depend wholly on accident, and 
the remarkable fact that the eyes of deep-sea creatures are not 
always and completely abortive would thus be accounted for, as 
far as is possible perhaps on the whole. 

One pressing difficulty, however, remains. We know that 
blind animals, as well as those that can see, exist at the bottom 
of the ocean, while their nearest allies at the surface have well- 
developed eyes. Why have the deep-sea species lost their eyes ? 
The same question confronted us with regard to the cavern 
animals, and could not l)e answered even hypothetically. With 
regard to the deep-sea animals — more accurately deep-sea 
fishes — Dr. GUnther, in London, has lately made a remarkable 
attempt to explain the case, and although his views are as yet 
unpublished he has been so amiable as to communicate to me 
their most essential features. He has found, particularly 
among the deep-sea fishes brought back by the * Challenger * 
expedition, certain very peculiar forms, blind and not-blind ; 
the latter have exceptionally large eyes, which seem espe- 
cially fitted to absorb pale phosphoric light in large quantities, 
while the blind fish, on the other hand, are distinguished by 
peculiar and sometimes colossal organs on the head, which have 
quite displaced the eyes, and which exhibit a very singular 
structure, that justifies us, according to Dr. Gunther, in assuming 
that they are i)eculisxrly and strongly developed phosphorescent 
organs. Now these, in Dr. Giinther^s opinion, may very 
possibly be used by their owner, as torches and other lights are 
used by fishermen, to entice and catch other fish. But, just as 
pirates are attracted by the lights of fishermen and guided to 
their victims, so the light which these blind fish cany in the 
two lanterns on their head to attract their prey may be a 
beacon to their enemies, and at the same time be of assistance 
to such fish as can see, in their movements generally. Thus 
we can well understand that in the struggle for existence^ which. 
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must of course have been carried on among the various crea- 
tures on the floor of the ocean, every form having small eyes 
or small illuminating organs, being unable to see clearly or 
to give enough light, must soon have been exterminated, while 
none but the most extremely developed species could hold their 
own in the struggle. Newly introduced varieties must there- 
fore have been able to develope either larger eyes and keener 
vision, or else strongly illuminating organs, in order to 08Ct4)e 
annihilation. This evidently presupposes that the lantern 
fishes of the ocean-depths, being blind, must have other means 
for distinguishing and identifying the prey or the foes that 
approach them ; and this seems in fact to be the case, for from 
their proboscis or muzzle depend long feelers, bcaitls, and the 
like, and at their tips or bulbous ends, organs of touch or of 
smell might easily be situated which could serve such a 
purpose. 

Special instances of the influence of light on animals. 

There are numerous special influences exercised by the diflerent 
degrees of intensity of light or by its periodical changes on the 
different functions of the animal organism ; but those only 
interest us which may now be regarded as directly connected with 
the fitnesi for life of a species under certain external conditions 
of existence. Thus we may entirely leave out of consideration 
the influence, for example, of red light on the formation of 
carbonic acid during respiration, the difference of the amount of 
carbonic acid exhaled by day and by night, and others ; although 
these processes are of the utmost importance for the life both of 
the organs and of the animtils. If we thus dispose of these and 
other similar effects of light, there remain two points which we 
must discuss ; the first being the presence or absence of pigment 
in the skin of the animal and the chromatic function,^ as it is 
termed.. 

All animal pigments in the skin were formerly regarded as 
arising from the direct influence of light upon the skin, and, as 
a necessaiy corollary to this view, it was also asserted that the 
absence of light always prevented the formation of such pig- 
ments, or destroyed that which was already formed. The fact 
&at the greater number of cavm animals and almoet all 
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ento-parasites are quite, or almost quite, white, appears a 
striking proof of the accuracy of this statement. Even as 
lately as 1870 it was asserted by the celebitited French d4put4 
and physiologist, Paul Bei^t, that the larvae of the well-known 
Axolotl (fig. 24) were incapable of forming pigment when they 
were brought up under tiie influence of yellow light, and he 
unhappily designated this absence of the epidermal pigment 
as * etiolation.* This term, as is well known, has a fixed signi- 
fication in the physiology of plants; it is exclusively used to 



Flu. 24. — piteifoi'ine, the Mexican Axolotl. 


designate those cases of the absence of the green hue in plants 
which, having grown in the dark, have been checked in the 
formation of the chlorophyll-bodies, which are the organs by 
which they assimilate and elaborate their nutrition; at the 
same time, as the light is no longer able to act as a Abfl<.k on 
their excessive growth, the leaves and stems become much 
elongated and acquire a yellowish-white hue,, all of which phe- 
nomena can be ^ly observed in the shoots and leaves of 
potato tubers which have begun to sprout in a cellar. In the, 
cases of so-called ‘ etiolation ' described by Bert as occurring in 
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the larvsB of the Axolotl, on the contrary, in the first place, no 
abnormal growth was observed as a result ; secondly, it must 
be strenuously disputed whether animal pigment is in fact 
capable of * etiolation ; ’ for it is certainly not, like chlorophyll 
in plants, an organ capible of decomposing carbonic acid 
under the influence of light. Thus the term was d^idedly mis- 
applied by Bert to cases in which the pigment of the skin dis- 
appeared under any influence, whatever it might be ; whether 
yellow light or the total absence of light was primarily the 
cause of the disappearance of the pigment which he mentions, 
is not clearly stated. We know that in plants all true pig- 
ment — not, that is to say, the green of chlorophyll nor the 
brown and red of xanthophyll, but the true yellow, red, and 
blue pigment of flowers — is formed just as well in perfect dark- 
ness as in broad daylight. Tulips, for instance, which are 
made to bloom in the dark, have a singular effect from the 
contrast between their brilliant colouring and the shapeless out- 
lines and pale yellow hue of their etiolated leaves. This holds 
good with regard to most, if not all, animals ; they preserve 
their colour in spite of the more or less complete absence of 
light, as is proved by the undeveloped young of reptiles and 
butterflies, chicks, <kc.; true deep-sea creatures which live at a 
depth of from 2,000 to 3,000 fathoms often exhibit*^ coloui's 
quite as brilliant as those of animals living at the surface, and 
it is easily proved by experiment that the larvte of frogs or the 
tadpoles of newts develops their pigment quite as rapidly and 
perfectly whether they are brought up, from the time when 
they leave the egg, in full daylight or in absolute darkness. . 
The earliest experiments on this subject with which I am 
acquainted are those of Mr. Higginbottom.^^ Although he 
does not expressly declare that pigment is normally developed 
in the dark, it follows from the remarks he makes ; and I can 
myself add the results of investigations pursued during two 
years, by which 1 have established that in the tadpoles of our 
common toads and frogs the pigment is equally well developed 
in yellow, blue, or red light and in absolute darkness. It is 
unnecessary to ducuss these experiments in detail, for in every 
case where the other necessary conditions were at their optimum 
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the pigment of the skin of the tadpoles ^as normally developed 
in every kind* of light, as also in the dark. 

Thus experiment here confronts experiment. It , is not 
difficult to find an hypotliesis to account for this. In none of 
the experiments hitherto conducted, not even those of Bert, 
were the heat-rays or the chemical rays excluded from the light 
falling on the young animals. It may have happened that in 
the darkness the little larvae were not supplied with supple- 
mentary or even requisite nourishment — in short, it would seem 
fhat the absence of pigment observed by Bert in the young 
Axolotl did not arise from the absence of light, but from the 
effects of some other cause as yet not ascei*tained, as insufficient 
or unsuitable food, the sinking or raising of the temperature, &c ; 
or it was perhaps a case of true albinism, and thus a form of 
disease. All who have bred the Mexican Axolotl are well 
aware that sometimes a white variety — not a true albino — 
suddenly occurs ; but the cause of this variation is at present 
unknown. Thus Professor Kblliker of Wurzburg reared a 
whole family of these white Axolotls, which, with their blood- 
red gills, were very beautiful objects ; while in my own labora- 
tdiy, where there is a much greater absence of light than in 
Kolliker’s, I have as yet entirely failed in breeding even one 
white Axolotl, although during the last six years I have bred 
hundreds of individuals under the most various conditions of 
life. I am wholly unable to assign any plaujsible explanation 
for this difierence, and it is the more striking because the six 
old specimens, from which I have now had at least six or seven 
broods, came originally from the same brood as those from 
which Kolliker has obtained so , many white individuals. 
Finally I can but repeat my conviction, founded on these experi- 
ments, first, that we have as yet no suspicion even of the causes 
which sometimes determine the absence of the epidermal pig- 
ment in the Amphibia and other animals (as rats* and mice, in 
which these unknown causes even become hereditaiy); and 
secondly, that this absence of colour is certainly not to be 
ascribed to the absence of light, since we know that animdl 
pigment, like vegetable pigment, can be developed in total 
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darkness, and in fact is so developed normally in many 
animals. 2® 

In absolute antagonism to the old hy}X)thesis which ascribes 
the origin of the pigment in the skin of animals to the direct 
influence of light, there is another which, under the almost, 
supreme influence of Darwin's theories, is now as generally 
accepted as the other was formerly. It is now almost uni- 
versally asserted that the colours of animals have arisen from 
either natural or sexual selection. We will postpone the dis- 
cussion of this view to a future chapterj in which the uses 
accruing to animals fi-om their coloiirs will bo considered ; but, 
since it is proved by abundant evidence that at least one par- 
ticular kind of protecting resemblance — Le. the adaptation of 
the colour of the skin of certain animals to the colours of the 
objects that surround them — depends on the influence of light 
through the medium of the eyes, it will be convenient to treat 
of it here. Pouchet applied the term ‘ chromatic function ' to 
that adaptation of colour to the surroundings of the creature 
which is indirectly the result of sight, in order to distinguish it 
clearly from other cases in which — so far as we can at present 
tell — the distribution of colour is not influenced by light at all. 

The term ‘ chromatic function ' refers neither to constant 
colouring, even when this cjxuses a protective resemblance, nor 
yet to such variations in colour as are occasioned in Chama?- 
leons and Cuttle-fish by physical indtation without any protec- 
tive resemblance being the result. The expression, which is not 
altogether a happy one, is new ; but the fact it designates, that 
such protective changes do occur in many animals, has long been . 
known. In the year 1830 Stark made a number of observations on 
the subject, on species of the genera Len^cus, Gaaterosteua 
(the fresh- water Stickleback), Cobitia harbaivla^ajxA. the common 
Perea JluviatUia. All these fishes change colour with 
some rapidity, some in a few hours, others in from two to three 
minutes; and we know now that many splendidly coloured 
sea-fish have the same power, often in a quite extraordinary 
degree, as, for instance, species of Serremua, Shaw seems to 
have been the first to ob^rve, in 1838, that such fish as are 
capable of changing their colour, apparently at will, must he 
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more or less protected against their enemies by the resemblance 
thus caused between the colour of their skin and that of their 
surroundings. Similar observations were made by A gassis , 
Ayi'es, and Store , on the salmon of the United States, while 
European naturalists were the first to experiment on Amphibia 
which exhibit a similar power of assuming A protective hue. 
Finally, Heincke of Kiel has quite lately published a very 
careful description of the protective changes of colour®^ in Gohiua 
Rutliemparriy which exhibits the most conspicuous variations of 
colour that have as yet been dascribed. 

Before entering on the discussion of those experiments by 
Lister and Pouchet on the chromatic function, by which we 
were firet enabled to understand the observations above men- 
tioned, it will be advisable to describe the structure of the skin 



Fio. 2fl.— Section of a frog’s skin. epidermis, including Hr© pigment-cells • c cutis 
with black star-sliaped, deep-seated cells ; a and b, a tlxick single layer of yellow nlir- 
ment;cell8 close under the epidermis. ^ ” 


and the mode of distribution of the pigments in it. One ex- 
ample— the skin of the frog— will suffice for all cases. The skin 
(fig. 25) consists of two distinct portions, the epidermis and 
the cutis. The former (fig. 25, ep) is entirely composed* of cells, 
and the innermost layer contains cylindrical cells ; the cutis is 
chiefly fibrous and encloses nei’ves, large cavities for glands and 
cell elements. These last are commonly filled with pigment, 
and tjie remarkable changes of colour in the frog’s skin depend 
entirely on the distribution of these highly ramified pigment- 
cells and their power of shrinking under certain kinds of irrita- 
tion. The pigment in these contractile cells — known as the 
chromatophores — ^is different in different individuals and in dif-- 
ferent parts of the body, yellow, brown, black, sometimes even 
’^red o;r green. Besides, the colour of the chromatophores varies 
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with the state that they happen to be in, and differs during 
contraction and expansion. Heincke, for instance, has shown 
that in Gohiua Ruthensparri the chromatophores that are yellow 
or greenish yellow when distended become orange-coloured 
when contracted j while the orange or red ones when shrunk 
become brown or even black. These (so to speak) active 
movements of the chromatophores were observed before by 
Lister, whose careful drawings of the chromatophores of a frog 
have been copied in tlie accompanying woodcut (fig. 26) ; it is 
hardly necessary to remark that the studies of the various 



Fia. 26.— Chromatophorog from the skin of a frog, copied from Lister, a, wholly con- 
tracted ; b and half relaxed : <2, wholly relaxed ; wljolly contracted, a capillaiy 
vessel ; /, g, h, expanded colour-cells or chromatophores. 

stages of contraction were made from the chromatophores Of 
living animals, and in fact it is quite easy to repeat these ob^- 
vations on the extended web skin of a frog's foot. 

These chromatophores are distributed in the skin with a 
certain regularity j in this particular, reptiles, fishes, and amphi- 
bians show hardly any— or no— difference. They usually occur 
in the cutis only, but sometimes they penetrate into the epider- 
mis, as, for instance, was the case in the section of the skin of a 
common frog, shown in fig. 25 ; but it is not known whether they 
then retain or lose their contractib'ty. Sometimes the epidermis- 
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cells are all supplied with pigment, as in many reptiles^ but 
these certainly ai*e not true chromatophores, and so are in- 
capable of occasioning any change of colour in the skin ; but of 
course their constant hue must affect that of the skin gene- 
rally, as well as the marking produced by the mpre deeply 
seated chromatophores. The true chromatophores lie in dif- 
ferent layers in the cutis ; close to the epidermis, light-coloured 
yellow cells occur, beneath them the I'ed or brown, and, in the 
deepest layer, the black. In some spots the pigment-cells of 
one kind or the other may be wholly wanting ; sometimes the 
black ones form a close mass in one spot, while in others the 
red or yellow predominate, but very few spots are devoid of 
pigment altogether. It is on this distribution and stratification 
of the chromatophores and their alternate expansion and con- 
traction that the pattern (so to speak) depends which the frog's 
skin displays at any given moment. If all the chromatophores 
are relaxed, brown or black will predominate, and in the spots 
where light-coloured chromatophores lie in patches their hue 
will be dulled ; if they contract while the light ones are still 
extended, these latter will be more conspicuous. Heincke 
detected in Gohius Ruthenaparri yet another kind of chromato- 
phores, which were filled with iridescent crystals of marvellous 
delicacy ; they are visible, according to the degree of contrac- 
tion, as spots of metallic sheen, or are altogether invisible. 

^ The property on which the contractility of the chromato- 
phores depends is at present unknown, although various 
hypotheses have been suggested in explanation of it. It is of 
little importance for our purpose to learn which of all these 
antagonistic hypotheses will ultimately be proved to be the 
right one, since we know that all living protoplasm is essen- 
tially contractile, and moreover that all cells devoid of mem- 
brane — ^like the young ovum-cell, the white Corpuscles of the 
blood, and others — sometimes possess this contiactility in a very 
high degree. And the chromatophores belong to the class of 
cells without membrane ; hence we need not be surprised to> 
find that they contract like other similar cells. 

It was formerly supposed that the exciting agent which gave 
rise to the contraction of the chromatophores must act upon 
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them directly, so that variations in the intensity of the light, 
warmth, &c., could not produce contraction, or, on the other 
hand, expansion, unless they were under the direct influence 
of the rays. Some observations certainly have been made, 
particularly those of Wittich, which prove that in animals 
having the chromatic function (as the frog) the direct effect 
from light-rays is, in fact, perceptible in a small degi-ue ; but it 
is now deflnitively established that this is not generally the 
case, {i.nd that the changes of colour thus produced ciiiinot be 
included under the term * chromatic function,’ singe no adap- 
tation of colour to the surroundings is effected by them. Lister 
demonstrated, on the contrary, by his experiments on fi'ogs, as 
long ago as 1858, that the activity of the chromatophores 
in cases of chromatic function depends solely on the healthy 
condition of the eye. So long as the eyes are in connection 
witli the brain by means of the optic nerves, the light reflected 
from surrounding objects has a marked effect on the chro- 
matophores ; but, so soon as the eyes are destroyed, or the optic 
nerves are divided, the chromatophores also become totally in- 
capable of perceiving any variations in the intensity of light 
and colour ; thus the light reflected from objects ctin only affect 
the colour of the skin by the interpositioh of the eyes. 

These observations werd subsequently repeated by Pouchet^ 
who evidently was not awai'e of the preceding experiments, on 
Fishes and Crabs ; and he, like Lister, came to the conclusion that 
the irritation which excited the action of the chromatophores took 
eflect only through the eyes and optic nerves, and not directly 
on the pigment-cells. Among the numerous new instance 
which he brought forward, some of them highly instructive,,' 
the case of a plaice observed by him is particularly interesting. 
These fish have, as is well known, a white side which constitutes 
the under surface, and a pai'ti-coloured side which lies upper- 
most; this upper side exhibits the * chromatic function’ in a 
very high degree. Among a great number of normal speci- 
mens of the species which, on a white sandy bottom, were 
also whitish or very pale-colOured, he met with one single 
dark-coloured fish in which, of course, the chromatophores 
must have been in a state of relajation, and this specimen was 
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as distinct from its companions as from the bottom of the 
aquarium. Closer investigation proved that the creature was 
totally blind, and thus incapable of assuming the colour of the 
objects around it, the eyes being unable to act as a medium of 
communication between them and the chromatophores of the 
skin. 

Up to this point Pouchet*s researches present nothing really 
new. But he proceeded to investigate the natural question : How 
and by wbat course is the impression received by the eye passed 
on from the optic nerve to the chromatophores located in the 
skin f Two modes of transmission ai'e here possible : one by 
means of the spinal cord and the pairs of nerves distributed 
by it to certain sections of the muscles and skin— these are 
known as the spinal nerves ; the other by two nerves running 
longitudinally close to the vertebral column, the sympathetic 
nerves, as they are called, and which are closely connected 
with the spinal nerves and the bmin. Pouchet detected and 
proved that the connection was not severed, and the chromatic 
function was not interfered with, if the spinal cord was completely 
divided close behind the brain, thus cutting off the first means 
of communication between the eye, the optic nerve, and the 
chromatophores. On the other hand, the chromatophores lost 
their power of contraction completely if the two sympathetic 
nerv^ only were destroyed at the root. These, as before 
explained, are connected with the very finest nerves of the skin 
— which, it would seem, extend to the chromatophores — ^by 
means of the spinal nerves which are given off from the spinal 
cord on each side at regular intervals. By severing the connec- 
tion of some of these with the sympathetic nerve of the same 
side, Pouchet succeeded moreover in limiting the chromatic 
figiction to those spots where the nerves remained in com- 
munication with the sympathetic ; and he was thus enabled to 
produce at pleasure a zebra-like marking on one side of a fish, 
while the other side retained its natural hues and their normal 
variation according to the colours reflected from surrounding 
objects. In this way it was indisputably proved that the 
sympathetic nerve, and not the spinal cord, is the conductor of 
ihe optical stimulus which causes the motions of the chromato- 
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phoresj and vre may now venture to attempt to investigate 
how it is that an adaptation to the colour of surrounding 
objects can be effected by these variations in the colour of the 
skin, that are only indirectly dependent on the light. 

Professor Dewar has recently shown ** that th^ diffei'ent 
colours of the spectrum influence the eye and the retina in very 
different ways by producing an electric current wMch has been 
termed the ‘ optic current.' The intensity of this current, ac- 
cording to Dewar, is greatest under yellow light, weakest under 
purple light, and nil in total darkness. Of course we cannot 
directly compare the stimulus which is communiciited from the 
rays of light through the optic nerves to the sympathetic nerve, 
and then by way of the spinal nerves to the nerves of the skin, 
and Anally to the chromatophores, with this ^ optic or retinal 
current,* because an electric current invariably takes the shortest 
road, which the nervous iriitation above described certainly does 
not. But if we assume that the measure of the force exercised 
by the eye on the chromatophores may be approximately esti- 
mated by the force of the retinal current, an explanation of the 
phenomena of the chromatic function would be easily found. 

Every object reflects the light according to the nature of its 
colour ; black surfaces, when they are not too smooth, absorb 
the rays in the highest degree, red come next in order, and then 
yellow. White reflects nearly all the rays ; hence a black back- 
ground, reflecting but little light, will stimulate the eye in a 
very faint d^ree, and the excitation, analogously to the ascer- 
tained working of the retinal current, will apparently not be 
strong enough to occasion the conti'action of the black chromato- 
phores ; these remain expanded, and give the skin a dark hue. 
If the light is reflected from a red or blue object, the somewhat 
stronger stimulation causes the Black or brown chromatophoias 
to contract while it does not affect the red or yellow ones; the 
animal then exhibits a reddish or bluish tint. The light 
reflected fi^)m green or yellow bodies produces a still stronger 
effect on the chromatophores, till a pure white light makes idl 
the inmost layer of the chromotaphores contract^ and the ani- 
mal is almost colouidess. This explanation coincides perfectly 
^with Pouchet's observations, thooj^ Heincke csertainly makes 

H 
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* a few contradictory statements. He says that when a Gohiua 
Ruthenapanrri is placed on a red bottom the yellow chroma- 
tophores shrink as well as the black ones, although the yellow 
contract less strongly than the latter ; but, according to 
Pouchet's explanation, the yellow chromatophores should hardly 
or never contract under a i*ed light, since it is incapable of 
affecting even the red chromatophoi'es. This indicates that 
thei*o is still much to be done in this enquiry ; and it is to be 
hoped that mituralists who take an interest in the subject and 
are in a position to make independent investigations will not 
suppose that it is exhausted even after the interesting and 
extended experiments of Lister and Fouchet. 

We must also guard against the idea that another question 
which is connected with this has been in any way answered : 
namely, that as to the first formation of the pigment in the 

• chromatophores— a question which is often, but eironeously, 
regarded as identical with the other : How a particular mode of 
coloration, or rather of distribution of the pigments, is to be 
accounted for. This has, in fact, been fully explained by Lister 
and Fouchet in the case of chromatic function, but it is clear 
that tlie other question is not touched by it ; for chromato- 
phores, i.e, dermal cells characterised by a rapid and peculiar 
contnictility, must have existed before the contractions occa- 
sioned by the light reflected from surrounding objects could 
msult in a useful function. The permanence and even the 
further development of the chromatic function in such animals 
as most required its pi-otective effects is of course easily ex- 
plained by the principles of the Darwinian theory — by natural 
selection in the struggle for existence ; but its first occuiTence 
depends exclusively on the pre-existence of pigment in highly 
c^tractile colls. 

The contractile power of the chromatophores, however, offers 
no special difiiculty, as has already been observed, since wq. 
know that protoplasmic cells, devoid of on enclosing membrane 
like those of the chromatophores, are universally endowed with 
thj|9 property; any such cell, being a cell of the connective 
tissue of the cutis, might become a chromatophore, if pigment- 
granules were deposited in its protoplasm. Thus the only 
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final difficulty is the indispensable pre-existence of the pigment. 
Whence and how does pigment originate ) Recent Darwinian 
views no more supply the answer co this question than the 
older theories of the origin of colouring-matter through the 
direct infiuence of light. It is incontestably certain that light 
alone cannot give rise to a pigment, as was foimerly supposed ; 
and it is very probable that, even if the production of darker 
colouring sometimes seems to deiirnd on the infiuence of light, 
it is to be attributed to the chemical rays or heat-rays which 
are always associated with light-mys. It is equally ceitain that 
all the peculiarities collectively which make animal pigments 
useful to the owner do not make their existence indispensjible ; 
so that the chromatic function, in this special case, explains only 
the various arrangements and rearrangements of pigment already 
existing, but can throw no light on the obscurity which shrouds 
the existence of these chromatophores, however great the utility 
they may acquire, and undoubtedly possess, by the nature of 
the different pigments they may contain and by their distribu- 
tion and dependence on the eye and the optic nerve. 

The. question remains equally unsolved with reference to 
all other kinds of animal colouring. They may, as in the 
chromatic function, be elicited and infiuenced by the indirect 
action of the light, or they may, as is now veiy generally as- 
sumed, have originated by natural or sexual selection;*® but 
these causes are still inadequate to the production of the pig- 
ment itself, when we think of its origin irrespective of its 
distribution. The eye was not formed by the faculty of sights 
although, when once it was formed, it was largely modified by 
the function; the eye must have existed beforo it could 
used. The same is the case with regard to the pigment. I 
lay some stress on this comparison, because it is so common tG - 
find it stated in popular treatises, nay, often enough in scientific 
works, that this or that colour is the result of selection or of 
adaptation^ the word ‘colour' being no doubt used by many of 
the writers instead of the more correct expressions — colouring, 
pattern or arrangement of colour. The answer to this ultimate 
query — How the pigment was first, formed-* cannot at present 
be given; and although many experiments and observatioiis 

h2 
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have already been made which indicate the posdbility of an 
early solution of it, they are at present far from being perfect 
enough for us to discuss them in this place. One thing only 
may here be biiefly observed. If the Darwinian principles are 
indeed the true ones, we must assume that the pigment itself — 
not by its variable distribution — ^together with its subsequently 
acquired utility in the maintenance of the species by the 
selective influence of the conditions of life, must either have 
some direct primary function in the normal life of the indi- 
vidual, or else be the inevitable secondary product of some in- 
dispensable physiological process. In a few rare cases this last 
is known to be the case, and they have boon classed by 
Darwin as cases of correlational colouring. But we may hope 
that the time is not far off when the presence of every kind of 
pigment will be as intelligible to us — as easily referred, that is, 
to definite causes — as are certain variations of colour, which, 
under the chromatic function, are now recognised as being 
directly and absolutely dependent on the effects of light on the 
eye of the animal,*® 
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OHAPTEB IV. 

THE INFLUENCE OP TEMPEBATUBE. 

The sun, the source of light, supplies other po\v erful stimuli 
to organic life on our globe. All the heat which influences 
the development and continuity of life either is now, or formerly 
was, derived from the sun, in whose rays light- and heat-rays 
exist in combination. The influence of the heat-rays only, on 
animal life and on its distribution on the globe, will form the 
subject of the present chapter. 

It must be almost superfluous to bring forward any special 
facts to prove that heat, or the degree of temperature at a given 
time, has a marked influence on the life of animals and on their 
vital functions. Everyone knows that perspiration, i,e, the 
action of the sweat-glands in the skin, inci'eases as the tempera- 
ture rises ; and that a considerable heat must be kept up if a hen’s 
egg is to be perfectly developed or hatched. The heat which 
reigns during summer in the Eastern States of America, in 
Madrid, Naples, and other places, is often intimately connected 
with fatal epidemics, nay, sometimes is productive of them. Most* 
Europeans become indolent and slothful if they are forced to 
pass the hot season between the tropics or even in Naples or 
Madrid. The approach of winter, on the other hand,'^ is equally 
perceptible, and it may be confidently asserted that many millions 
of human beings make their livings and support themselves 
solely by the indirect results of this transition from summer 
warmth to winter cold, otherwise frequently so injurious. If, for 
instance, we suppose that the thirty or forty millions of human 
beings who pass through the severe cold of»an American winter 
were by some means relieved of the necessity of buying, say every 
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three or four years, a winter oTercoat, the necessity for a certain 
annual expenditure of a sum of certainly not less than a hundred 
thousand dollars would also be removed, and an enormous number 
of the population would be thereby deprived of the means of 
existence. Animals, however, under these circumstances behave 
very differently ; the lower animals, and above all those that 
live in the sea, are far less dependent on vaidations of tempera- 
1111*0 than man and the warm-blooded animals; nevertheless 
the very simplest of all forms, the Protozoa, are dependent on 
warmth in a very remarkable manner. 

Many of my readers have no doubt been at some time 
obliged to experience some degree of acclimatisation to a tropical 
climate. Everyone who has passed some time between the 
tropics knows that sooner or later he got accustomed to the 
higher temperature, and at the same time probably lost the good 
appetite which he enjoyed in his colder native country. He 
will also have observed that the effect of a high temperature 
on the action of the sweat-glands and kidneys was different 
from that of a colder climate. A European sees the natives 
of a l^pical country turn drowsy or shiver with cold at a 
degree of temperature which, though low in those regions, would, 
in hiE fwn ^untry, have made him wish to fling off his gar- 
ments and plunge into icy-cold water ; but a prolonged residence 
in the hottw climate will gradually accustom him to the sensi- 
tiveness of the natives to small variations, in temperature. The 
nsXives of Port Mahon in Minorca were excessively astonished 
at seeing me and two other Germans bathe regularly in the 
sea in the month of September, although the temperature of the 
sea-water of the harbour where we bathed was certainly not less 
than 18^ centigrade, and very probably more. 

These^ew facts may suffice ; 1 should not have mentioned 
them if it had not seemed desirable to make the reader familiar 
at once with the idea that the influence of temperature on 
animals depends not merely on the absolute degree of heat 
experienced, but on the variations of temperature to which every 
animal, almost without exception, is exposed in the course of its 
life. The above-mentioned facts prove too that animals are 
capable of enduring the effects of change of temperature and to 
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adapt themselves to it without any change of structure being 
4lhe inevitable result, although such changes ai'e clearly recognis- 
able in function ; and, in the third place, that the same degree 
or variation of tem])erature aifects different organisms in 
different ways. We might perhaps be disposed to assume, on 
the ground of theoretical conjecture, that all the animals living 
together in the same climate must, be affected in the same 
manner by the normal valuations of its temperature ; but such 
an assumption would be, as everyone knows, altogether false. 
On the contiaiy, well-known facts tend to show that there are 
enormous differences in this respect, and the same facts teach us 
at the same time, that the well-being of animals living in associa- 
tion depends far more assentially on the variations and extremes 
of temperature than on the absolute degree of heat to which 
they may be simultaneously exix>sed at any given time. 

The results thus laid <lown, somewhat dogmatically perhaps — 
but the reasons on which they are founded will be given pre- 
sently — justify us (only hypothetically, it is true, for the pi-e- 
sent) in denying the value frequently attributed, even quite 
lately, to the cuiures of tempeiature as constructed by meteoit)- 
logists. Annual isothermal (isochimenal or isotheraJjT curves 
are constructed by estimating the mean temperature fer the 
days first, then for the weeks, months, seasons, on for |he svhole 
year ; but these curves calculated from mean temperatures are 
in truth, if of any, only of very small importance to the matter 
in hand. Thus, for instance, it is certain that a given degree 
of temperature, conceived of as absolute in its effects, will have 
a favourable effect on one animal, while on another it is less 
favourable or even injurious. Now the mean temperature jof 
a day, as calculated by the meteorologist and assumed as the 
basis of all his curves, can afford no standard b|[, which to 
measure the influence of the heat during that day, since it is 
not the same as any of the different temperatures observed 
during the day, and that mean of temperature may be the re- 
sult of very dissimilar extremes. A pond-snail is developed, 
lives, and feeds best in a mean tempemture of about 20° centi- 
grade ; but this, as a daily mean of heat, might be the mean of 
two eKtremes lying far ap^ from each other. This water^suail 
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does not assimilate its food — that is to say, digest and grow— ^ 
till the water has attained a warmth of from to 15° centi- 
grade, and it entirely ceases to do so when the water has 
reached 30° to 32°. Hence it is plain that the pond-snail is 
for a long time less favourably circumstanced than a bird or 
mammal living near the pond or in it, and close to the snail ; 
for they, like all warm-blooded animals, can carry on the pro- 
cess of digestion even when the temperature falls below the 
freezing point or rises above 36° or even higher ; the Lymniea 
meanwhile is materially checked in its growth, or even killed. 
Nevertheless the calculated mean daily temperatiu'e may be 
identical with that which would afford the most favourable con- 
ditions for the pond-snail. Hence it is evident that a classifi- 
cation of animals according to the climate in which they live 
in fortuitous community — as those of the ti'opical, temperate, 
and frigid zones — has no iml value, and is simply an exprassion 
of the fact that different animals live in different climates. All 
such divisions founded on the terminology of meteorology serve 
only to conceal the true relations of animal life to the tempe- 
rature that influences it, and consequently cannot be regarded 
scientifically as either accurate or useful. I therefore shall 
suggest , another method of classification which agrees better 
with 4he nature of the relations that can be proved to subsist 
between anihials and those variations of temperature to which 
they ^ subjected.®' 

Almost all gpimals are exposed within the course of a day 
to more or less considerable changes of temperature. If we 
assume, as we are justified in doing by certain observations 
that shall presently be communicated to the reader, that there 
is a certain degree of heat (which need by no means be identical 
. with the i^eteorological mean temperature of the day) which is 
most favourable to the well-being of one or of several species 
of animals, obviously every rise or fall of temperature above or 
below this favourable point must be to a certain extent injurious 
to the creature. The interval between the daily extremes may 
be great or small without any alteration in the - daily meteoro- 
logical mean ; moreover, the favourable temperature — ^the opti- 
mum of temperature for the animal — ^may either coincide with 
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the meteorological mean or lie nearer to one of the extremes — 
the maximum or the minimum — than the other. We have here 
assumed that the optimum is the same for all animals ; but they 
may nevertheless be very differently affected by the variations in 
temperature according to the degree of the vat'iations themselves. 
Then those animals which can endure the greatest variation in 
the direction of either extreme evidently exhibit a certain 
contrast to others which can only thrive under very small 
departures from the optimum, and their distribution must 
depend essentially on this characteristic. Certainly the distinc- 
tion thus indicated cannot be I'egarded as absolute; but we 
shall nevertheleas do well to avail ourselves of it as a means 
of classification, and to designate animals, according to Mdbius,^^ 
the foi*mer as eurythermcd, the latter as atenotJiemiaL 

We also know that the optimum of temperatui'e may be 
extremely different for different animals, since some exist near 
the poles and others on the equator, some live on ice and some 
in hot-water springs. Nevertheless, a rise of temperature above 
the optimum must in either locality influence the animal in an 
analogous manner, whether it dwell on the ice of the North Pole, 
or at the summit of a high peak, or on the scorching plains of the 
tropics ; and a fall of temperature below the optimum must 
likewise produce analogous, though not identical, phenomena. 
Hence we may, in a certain sense, assume the optimum of tem- 
perature as being the same for all animals as a basis for our 
discussion of the question : How do variations of teidperature 
affect the animal % and thus we may divide this chapter into 
three sections, the first dealing with the effects of a falling 
temperature, the second with those of a rising temperature, 
and the third with those of an ei:inal temperature, and at the 
same time with the dependence of animal life on these three 
conditions — the term * equal temperature’ excluding any great 
changes whether of rise or fall. 

1. The influence of a falling temperature on animal 
life. — This influence may exhibit itself in many different ways. 
A small fall in temperature may be as i]:\jurious to one animal 
as a great fall to another, while a third species may be wholly 
unaffected by either. Animal life is often destroyed before the 
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freezing point is reached, while some animals can endure even 
to be actually frozen up without being killed, their vital powers 
merely becoming latent. Sometimes the effect of the reduced 
temperature induces modification of the functions only, some- 
times it leads to changes in organic structure. Unfortunately 
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Fig. 27.— The mean thefmal curves detected by Rossbach for the contractile vesicle of 
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very few experiments on individual cases have been made 
which elucidate this branch of the subject, but we will investi- 
gaite these more closely. . A reduction of temperature which 
never falls so low as the freezing point of fresh water may still, 
Under some circumstances, lead to the suspension of various 
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animal functions. Bossbach proved that the rhythmical con- 
tractions of the contractile vesicle in Infusoria are veiy remark- 
ably affected by a low temperature. He found by very carefully 
conducted experiments (fig. 27) that the pulsations of these vesicles 
were generally carried on most regularly and rapidly in a tempe- 
rature varying between 15® and 25° centigrade. But the lower- 



Fia. 28.— The Infusoria obaeired by Bossbach. h, BuplcU$ 

Charon ; c, Stylonychia piutulata. Highly magniflaii, ^ 

ing of the temperature to 5® above freezing point (5® centigrade) 
has a quite different effect on the different species ; thus, at this 
low temperature the vesicle of ChUodon mcvlllulua contracts 
seven times in a minute, that of Stylonydiia puatulata only three 
times, while at 15® there are fifteen pulsations per minute in 
each. At 10® above zerq* the length of. one pulsation in 

. * Zero, in th^ centigrade thermometer, is freezing point; 100° fl^ 

boiling point of water at the sea-level. 
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Ghilodon cftwuUulus is seven seconds, in Euphtes Charon forty- 
eight. We see at once by this that the active life of the animal 
is not suspended even at so low a temperature as 5^ ; for although 
the pulsations succeed each other more slowly than at a higher 
temperature, they occur regularly, and the contents of the vesicle 
are discharged with the same regularity. But if the temperature 
is still further reduced to 3° or 2° above zero centigrade, the pul- 
sations of the vesicle, as well as all the movements of the various 
members of the creature — its cilia, bristles, and so forth — cease 
entirely; a condition of the animal protoplasm supervenes — 
which must not be mistaken for death, though it fi'equently 
precedes it — to which Bossbach has given the appropriate name 
of * chill-coma.* If this chill-coma of the Infusoria is not too 
long continued, the creature may be revived by raising the 
temperature ; but if it is long continued, or if the temperature 
is still further lowered, the animal finally dies. 

Our common pond-snail, Lymnoea ataynalia, ofiem a very 
interesting example of the influence of cold on the organic* 
functions. I found by expeiiment that this animal, when 
young, first begins to assimilate food, and consequently to grow, 
when. the water is at about 12’’ centigrade; at the same time a 
temperature much below that which induces chill-coma in the 
l^nfusoria has no injurious efifect on the animal’s life, though it 
entirely prevents its growth. Indeed, observations have been 
made which seem to prove that the Lymnsea may be quite 
frozen up without being killed. This mollusc grows at a very 
moderate rate ; individuals brought up even under favourable 
ciiHsumslances take about three months to develops a shell 
twenty-four millimetres long, and they do not attain their 
full size under two years, although the whole life of the in- 
dividual can scarcely exceed three or four years at the utmost. 
Assuming that a young Lymnsea were placed in a lake or stream, 
of which the -temperature constantly exceeds, the minimum at 
which the snail can begin to grow, during only two months of 
the year, while it never perhaps reaches the high optimum, 25^, 
the mollusc wiU be unable to attain its due proportions during 
the first year, or to grow to its full size even during the second, 
and thus a dwarfed form will inevitably arise. This dwarfed 
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form will still be able to reproduce and multiply itself; for tlie 
maturation of germinal matter — the ovum and sperm — takes 
place during the winter and eaidy spring, at a time when the low 
temperature of the water hinders all growth, and the optimum 
of warmth for the sexual processes is much lower than that for 
growth. Thus a permanently diminutive mce might arise if the 
conditions of temperature above described remained constant for 
several suce'essive years in the lake or stream where the young 
molluscs or the eggs have been deposited. Hence it has been 
supposed, and in many crises no doubt with justice, that the 
dwarfed races of animals which ai*e found on high mountains or 
in the polar regions, whei-e they must meet with the conditions 
of temperature just described, h«ave originated directly from the 
low temperature hindering their growth. This assumption, as 
is quite evident, perfectly accords with my experiments on 
Lymnsea ; still it must not be forgotten that other influences 
might have precisely the same effect, such as insufiicient food 
and other circumstances, which will be discussed in the next 
chapter. 

Thus we have seen that a degree of cold nearly as low as 
the freezing-point of fresh water kills Infusoria, but hot the 
Lymnsea ; also that their vital activity, as shown by the con- 
traction of the pulsating vesicle, begins at 4° above zero, while 
assimilation, and with it thp other organic functions, only begin 
in the Lymnaea at 12^ above zero, although the optimum of 
temperature which favours the highest vital activity and de- 
velopment is almost identical for both, viz. 25'’. The enormous 
difference in the powers of resistance to a &11 in temperature^ 
possessed by different creatures, which is proved by these elt- 
Amples (and by many others which need not be particularly 
mentioned), shows that its influence is not ahaolutef i.e, cannot 
equally affect all the animals exposed to it ; but Hiat the ex- 
tinction of certain animals under secular refrigeration in either 
hemisphere of the globe must have depended in part on the nature 
of the animal itself. 

This reaction against the mfluence of^ cold ja in the highest 
degree dissimilar in different species of the same family. A few 
special phenomena illustrating this, particularly those of hyber- 
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nation or winter-sleep, and of resuscitation after being frozen 
up, must be briefly examined. 

It is universally known that there are forms among the 
Vertebrata, as well as the Invertebrate, which are distinguished 
from all their congeners by the circumstance that they are 
lulled to sleep by the falling temperature at the beginning of 
winter; they sink into a state of rest of longer or shorter 
continuance, during which their active life, if not totally sus- 
pended, is reduced to a minimum. My two tame Pi‘airie-dogs, 
Hans and Gretel, feel the eflfect of a falling temperature, when the 
thermometer is only down to 7°-10® centigrade ; the Amphibia 
of our latitudes first perceive it when the temperature is very 
little above the freezing-point of water, while in Cuba they 
succumb at degrees lying between 7° and 24° ; the common 
continental vineyard-snail, lldix Fomatia, does not threw off 
the calcareous lid which protects it during its four-months 
sleep till the temperature by day has reached about 10°~12® centi- 
grade. In tropical countries, various animals, as snakes, lizards, 
&c., fall into a state of chill-coma, precisely resembling a 
winter sleep, at a temperature far above that at which the hyber- 
nating animals of northern latitudes are still quite active — 
another proof of the truth of the shitement that it is the depar- 
ture from the optimum, not the absolute high or low tem- 
perature, that affects animals. In the Philippine Islands I have 
frequently found snakes under stones early in the morning, 
that were quite stiff, though the temperature of the soil under 
stones, or pretected against radiation by the shade of forest 
trees, was never below 16°-18°. It may perhaps be here ob- 
jected that, for this very reason, the winter-sleep of our animals 
cannot be directly compared to the chill-coma of those living 
between the tropics; but I think this objection ill-founded. 
Certainly the temperature in tropical countries never remains 
for any length of time, for days or even weeks, so low as to 
induce an unbroken or prolonged chill-coma during such 
periods. But it is obviously of small consecpience whether the 
effjpcts produced by the lowered temperature are of long or 
short continuance ; even among our hybemating animals the 
duration of their sleep varies considerably, but the general 
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identity of the influence exerted by a reduction of temperature, 
both in high latitudes and equatorial regions, is not to be dis- 
puted. This consists, as we have seen, in the fact that every 
reduction of temperature "below the optimum, whether that 
optimum be high or low, so diminishes the vital energy of 
many, though not of all animals, that they gradually fall asleep, 
and remain in a condition resembling sleep as long as the low 
temperature, which induces that condition, lasts. 

In general, waim-blooded animals seem to be pratected 
against the effects of a reduced temperature by thtu'r power of 
keeping up, by combustion, the warmth indispensable to their 
existence. But they do not all escape its influence nevertheless. 
Everyone who has lived for any length of time between the 
tropics, and has observed the people there, knows that the natives 
become excessively sleepy under a sudden and great diminution 
of warmth ; and that the most inveterate winter-sleepers belong 
to the wai*m-blooded mammals is equally well-known. It is in 
no way surprising to learn that a cold-blooded snail, mollusc, or 
frog becomes lethargic during the winter, because the warmth of 
their bodies always exactly or very nearly corresponds with that 
of the surrounding medium, air or water, and because they are 
not fitted by their internal structure to produce such warmth as 
is indispensable for the energetic vital action of their organs ; 
hence they must gradually subside into sleep, i,e, a torpid 
condition of life, as soon as the temperature of the air or water 
falls below the point where their powera of assimilation begin. 
But we may well feel surprise at seeing that a warm-blooded- 
animal, whose body is constantly maintained by internal 
processes at the high temperature of from 36^ to 38°,^^ 'is 
nevwtheless ipcapable of resisting the lowering and soporific 
influence of cold. With regard to this point a fact of the 
greatest impoitetnce has lately ^n discovered. We have learned 
from tolerably numerous observations that in several hybemat- 
ing mammals, which have been examined with this view, the 
temperature of the body is very considerably lowered during 
their winter-sleep. The lowest temperature hitherto detected 
in such a creature is 2° centigrade in the Zizel, SpermophUus 
eUiUm^ according to Horvath’s researches. To this naturalist 
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we owe, too, the far more interesting observation, that the Zizel, 
when lying in its winter sleep, always has the same, or nearly 
the same, degree of warmth as the surrounding air. In one case 
the temperature of the room was 2®^bove zero, and a thermo- 
meter inserted in the rectum marked exactly the same degree ; 
in another expeiiment the animal was sleeping in a room, at 
about 9° to 10°, for several days, and its body (in the rectum) 
was at 8*4°. This shows that during their winter sleep warm- 
blooded animals become truly cold-blooded : at any rate this 
is true of the Zizel, since its temjierature cori'esponds with 
that of the surrounding atmosphere. Other facts proved by 
Horvath’s elegant experiments, and of which the interest is too 
specially physiological for mention here, 1 have quoted in 
Note 36, for they appear to me to deserve to be more widely 
known than they have hitherto been. 

A second point of more general interest is the great power 
of resistance to extreme cold manifested by many animals, and 
their power of enduring even to be frozen up without injury to 
their vital functions. In this respect the cold-blooded have 
certainly the advaiitage over the warm-blooded races. Man is 
compelled to supply his deficiency of natural protection against 
severe cold in the most various ways, or to borrow them of 
furi'ed quadrupeds ; a rabbit will infallibly die if the heat of 
its body is reduced to 15° centigrade. . Thus this rodent, whose 
normal body-temperature is about 31° to 32°, needs only the 
comparatively insignificant I'eduction of sixteen degrees to put 
an end to its life; and it is to be assumed that, with the 
exception of the winter-sleepers, the same would be the case 
with all mammals. But it is different with the cold-blooded 
animals. Their body-temperature, as we have seen, is always 
exactly or nearly the same as that of the suri'ounding medium, 
and rises and falls with its variations.^^ But their powers of 
resisting a considerable amount of cold are nevei-theless very 
various, and even the same individual, at differeift stages of ' 
its development;^ differs greatly in this respect. Frogs and 
toads can bear to be frozen up, or even endure a degree of cold 
approaching the fieezing point, only when fully grown; many 
fishes, as the salmon, can do so, both as embiyos in the egg 
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and when fully gi-own j it is well known that Salmon’s eggs, 
with the embryo in them, are conveyed in ice even to America 
and Australia ; other animals, agaib, can bear such cold only 
in the egg state. Many insects peiish in the winter, while their 
eggs survive, and the embryo within the egg of many insects 
cannot be frozen even at an extremely low temperature. The 
so-called winter ^gs of many of the lower crustaceans — 
Daphnidoi for instance — and the germs or statoblasts of Bryozoa, 
or of the fresh-water sponges, resist any degree of cold, while 
the fully grown individuals regularly perish in the autumn, 
apparently from cold. So far as I know, no explanation has 
yet been given, or even sought for in the right way, of the 
fact that the soft contents of so minute a body as the egg or 
germ of an invertebrate animal cannot be frozen so long as 
it remains enclosed in its firm but always extremely delicate 
capsule. 

With regard to the capability manifested by many animals, 
or even certain separate organs, of enduring to be frozen up 
without having lost their vital powers in the smallest degree after 
they are thawed, many observations have l^een recorded, but 
hardly any, if any, thorough and complete series of experiments. 
The statements that have been made are often nothing short of 
astoimding. Thus it has been said that frags and toads do not 
die even when so completely frozen that their skin, muscles, and 
bones can be broken up into fragments. The extremely delicate 
marine Naked Mollusca are said, like many other Mollusca, to 
endure freezing in ice without injury, and excised porUons, as 
the heart, muscles, or nerves, to undergo the same treatment 
without losing their functional powers. But, on the other side, 
Pouchet declares, on the ground of various expeiiments, that 
actual freezing infallibly kills separate members, and peifect 
individuals too; for according to him the corpuscles of the 
blood are m the first instance destroyed by freezing, and these 
dead elements act as a poison after the individual is thawed, 
killing the animals, or, as the case may be, the organs. This 
view, if not actually contradicted by HorvathS researdies, is 
rendered improbable, to say the least ; for fros^ them we learn 
that a frog whose legs have been killed by freodng lives on all 
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the same, ancl is not poisoned by the introduction into its cir- 
culation of the dead coipuscles from its frozen legs. From 
Pouchet’s point of view it might be answered that the amount 
of poison supplied by the freezing of the legs was insufficient to 
do permanent injury to the frog after they were thawed. But 
the question is not one of any present moment. 

At any rate, the results of Horvath’s experiments, which 
agree with Pouchet’s, as to the deadly effects of freezing, make 
the various observations as to the revival by thawing of frozen 
animals in the highest degree improbable. Horvath showed 
that a frog, or a portion of a frog, infallibly died when frozen in 
a temperature of the surrounding medium (water or quicksilver) 
of 5° or more below zere C. ; whereas nerves, muscles, and hearts, 
after being reduced to a temperature of from 0° to 4° below zero C. 
or even actually frozen, are said to be capable of renewed activity 
when thawed again. From this we may infer that the essential 
part of muscular fibre or nerve-tissue, on which their functional 
activity depends, is not brought to its freezing-point even when 
reduced to a temperature of 5® centigrade. But we cannot 
extend this conclusion to whole animals, for we do not know 
whether other parts of the body, as, for instance, the blood or 
gland-cells, might not freeze at a still higher, temperature and die 
in consequence, and then the whole animal would undoubtedly 
be killed. However, exact estimates of the internal heat of 
animals thus hard frozen are not at hand; it was concluded 
at once from their stiffiiess that they were frozen through 
and through, without the least consideration of the fact that 
the freezing-point of the different juices found in the body may 
vary greatly, and that consequently, even in apparently hard- 
frozen animals, those parts may not be actually frozen on whose 
properties their resuscitation by thawing essentially depends. 
Horvath’s experiments ought to have been repeated, in a com- 
prehensive way, on uninjured animals before a positive opinion 
could be formed on earlier observations.^* 

Meanwhile these' as well as Horvath’s experiments show 
that there are amimals which can bear to be frozen up, and even to 
be in parti actually frozen. * From this a latitude in their power 
of resiatanoe to variations of temperature is presumable, which 
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must be of the greatest importance in considering the question 
as to how far secular variations in the distribution of tempera- 
ture on the surface of the globe may have acted as a selective 
influence on the animals peopling it. For instance, the selec- 
tion from species now living, which might possibly at some future 
time recur as the result of a considerable reduction in the tem- 
perature of our latitudes and the introduction of new species 
from high latitudes — the fauna of the ice period — might be 
accompanied by modifications in the structure of the individuals 
of such species as survived the change. 

Now, so far as I know, no single investigation proves 
that the coarser main structure of the different organs of 
animals can be modified by changes of temperature. On the 
other hand, many modifications in the fur and colouring of 
mammals, and in the colouring of birds and insects, may with 
good reason be referred to the direct or indirect influence of a 
reduced temperature ; as regards insects, indeed, this effect has 
been positively proved by experiment. (Another effect of a 
&Iling temperature, namely, its influence on the production of 
eggs, will be treated of later.) 

It has been recently asserted, on the contrary, that the 
change of colour in winter, which occurs regularly in many 
mammals and birds, is a result not of cold, but of selection. I 
must confess that 1 do not understand how such a conclusion is 
arrived at. It is self-evident that selection per «e cannot 
possibly modify colour, i.e, the pigment itself, in the smallest 
degree; the causes which result in a brown fur becoming white, 
more or less quickly, must undoubtedly be of a different cha-t 
racter. It is well known that the whitening of the hair in man 
is usually a sign of advancing years, that sometimes it occurs 
in early life, and that this peculiarity is often hereditary, and 
that occasionally violent and sudden agitation of mind will 
cause it within a few hours ; in all these cases the efficient 
causes are perfectly dissimilar. But of the nature of these 
causes we are wholly ignorant; and yre may, though with 
caution and reserve, express the view that the fall of tempera- 
ture at the beginning of autumn may som^ow produce an 
eflEbct, direct or indirect, on the pigments situated in the skin^ 

i2 
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On the other hand, it is difficult to understand how a race of 
brown animals can be gradually transformed by selection into a 
vai*iety which always turns snow-white in winter. Granting 
that a brown weasel could, by any external or internal cause, 
be changed during the winter into a brown and white spotted 
one, this weasel would not have the smallest advantage over 
the brown one in consequence of the white mixture in its fur, 
for it would be quite as conspicuous as a plain brown one in 
the pure white of the snow, perhaps even more so. That a 
white variety should arise from a gradual increase of the white 
patches in the piebald fur is not to be thought of. It might 
indeed be possible that a selection should be effected, if a pure 
white variety were at once and from the first produced from 
the animals which first exhibited this modification of their 
summer colouring, since these, like the nearly white ones, 
would in fact enjoy an essential advantage over the brown or 
spotted ones. But, even then, selection would not have pro- 
duced this pure white winter colouring by the cumulation of 
small and useful variations, but have chosen between the two 
varieties offered, the white and the brown ; and the question as 
to the origin of the winter colouring is still unanswered. The 
same arguments hold equally good for all pure white varieties, 
whether in arctic regions or on the ice and snow of high peaks 
in mountain chains; these, like all other species that turn 
white in winter — it would be superfiuous to enumerate them 
here — cannot have preserved their winter colouring by means 
of selection ; whereas, no doubt, after other causes, unknown 
to us, had in the first instance given rise to a constantly white 
variety, or to one white in winter and brown in summer, this 
may have been secured by the rapid extirpation of the less 
well-protected brown or spotted varieties. It is thus that 
Wallace accounts for the occurrence of white species in northern 
regions, but he does not even refer to the question as to how 
the white hue originated. 

The nature of these causes is in fact unknown ; it was pro- 
babljr an error to assume that in all the above-mentioned cases 
this whiteness, i.e, the absence of the pigment, was the direct 
effect of the winter cold, or of the low temperature of the polar 
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regions or of the eternal snow-fields of high mountain peaks. 
In one single case only can we assert with certain y that the 
winter colouring of an animal may be referred to the direct in- 
fluence of the reduced temperature in autumn. Professor Weis- 
mann in Freiburg^ to whom we are indebted already for many 
facts established by his elegant experiments, has proved that 
two varieties of butterfly, long regarded by entomologists as 
distinct species, are in fact only the summer and winter forms 
of the same species of Vanessji (Vaneirsa prorsa-levana), for 
he succeeded in rearing the winter variety ( Vanessa hvana) in 
the summer season, and from a summer brood,, by keep- 
ing the air in which the caterpillars and pupa) lived at an 
artificially lowered and regular temperature.^® It is much to 
be wished that zoologist'; would more frequently carry out 
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similar experiments; for if this were done, I have no doubt that 
a far more extensive influence of cold on animals would soon be 
recognised, and its limits more accurately defined than is at 
present possible. 

II. The influence of a rising temperature on animal life. — 
Yariations in temperature below the freezing-point of the fluids* 
contained in the body can obviously have no effect on those . 
animals, or on their peculiarities, which either die when the 
cold reaches that point, or whose vitality becomes latent. It 
will matter little to a perfectly frozen frog v^hether it was 
frozen at 5° below zero or at 10^ or 12^* above. It is not until 
the water surrounding the creature, and the fluids contained in 
its tissues, recover their fluidity under a thaw, that any further 
rise of temperature can a£^ its vital activities. For although 
many animals can live on snow and ice, or even in ice — as the 
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glacier (fig. 29), Degeeria nivalis, two species of Sminthurus, 
Chionea araneoides, &c. — their internal temperature is not that 
of the ice ; nay, most of these creatures belong to the warm- 
blooded races, who themselves can supply the deficient warmth. 
Besides, the temperature of the air at the surface of the ice or 
snow is by no means always below the freezing-point ; on the 
contrary, often considerably above it. The fact that animals live 
on or in the ice must not be taken as proving that an active 
animal life is generally possible at temperatures below zero, or 
that a rise in the temperature of the air or water from — 10® to 
— 5® can be of any importance to animal life. A rise of tempera- 
ture above the freezing-point of the water and of the juices of the 
body must, on the contraiy, have much effect on the animals ; 
but, as we have seen, it has by no means the same efiect on all 
the animals that live together in one spot and exposed to the 
same rise in temperature. 

The efiect of a rising temperature on animals depends of 
coiu'se on their nature; as this differs, so will they be differently 
aflbcted. This is familiar to all, and easily observed. Some 
animals rouse from their winter sleep earlier than others ; some 
at a low temperature remain rigid in morning torpor, while 
others, roused to sexual activity, display their charms, and are 
already busy, laying their eggs or bringing forth their living 
young. In short, from the very freezing-point, a rising tem- 
peiature begins to exert its stimulating influence on the vital 
functions of every living thing up to the point where these 
functions are at the highest possible stress under the optimum of 
temperature, which, as is proved by the above-mentioned facts, 
is different for every animal. If the heat rises above this 
optimum, the effects are reversed ; functional activity is more 
and more reduced, till at last a sleep-like condition or heat- 
coma precedes death, which ensues under too great heat. 

The optimum of temperature varies not only according to the 
species, but in every individual, nay, in every organ of every 
individual. The. best, or at any rate the best known, example 
of this is offered by the Infusoria. Eossbach, in the work 
already referred to, showed that the rhythmical contractions of 
the contractile vesicle always grew more rapid under a rising 
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temperature until they reached the maximum of rapidity, which 
varies indifferent species, at the temperatiu^ of 30^ centigrade. If 
the heat increased beyond that point, the rapidity of the con- 
tractions diminished, while at the same time that of the ciliary 
movements increased; if, finally, a temperature of 35^ was 
attained, a striking difference was seen in the reaction of two 
kinds of cilia ; those which effect the rotatory movement move 
without being in any way affected by the animal’s will, while 
the others, by which the creature is enabled to move backwards 
or forwards, depend entirely on its will. The rapidity of both 
kinds of motion incr^scs equally so long as the warmth is rising 
up to 35°, but after that the backward or forward motion of 
the animal ceases to be under the control of its will, and a 
peculiar combination of aimless direct and rotatory motions is 
the result. When the heat has risen to 40°, the dir^t motion 
which became involuntary at 35° ceases entirely, while rotation 
continues with imdiniinished vigour, till at last between 42° 
and 46° heat-coma supervenes and death ensues. We see by 
this that even two so closely allied functions as conti*actiHty 
and ciliary motion, or oven two very slightly different kinds of 
cilia — those that work voluntarily and involuntarily — are in- 
fluenced in widely different ways by the same increase of tem- 
perature, exactly as individual animals react differently under 
a rising temperature. Hence an increase of temperature, in 
any district, resulting from secular variation, or an alteration 
in the distribution of heat as to the seasons, must exei*t 
widely different influences on animals previously living to- 
gether; and the view so frequently expressed in the statement 
that animals may be classed as tropical, sub-tropical, temperate, ' 
and so forth — as if all the animals living together in the same 
place must be equally well adapted to the climate of it, and as 
if they must all react in the same way under any variations in 
temperature— is evidently devoid of any solid foundation. 

We will now examine a few particular instances, to illustrate 
more exactly what has been said by some extreme examples. 

We know that the optimum of temperature is not the same 
for all animals,^^ so we shall not be surprised to see that cer- 
tain species can live in 'a temperature which to others is 
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promptly fatal. Animals of the North Sea, when exposed to a 
temperature of 30® under the direct rays of the sun, die, it 
would seem, at once, and invariably, while this appears to be 
the optimum of warmth for the Brcmchipibs ata^TiaUa, living in 
our pools. Animals living within the tropics are generally 
exposed to a much higher and more equable temperature than 
our northern or boreal forms, and few species can long survive 
a transfer from one region to the other. I shall presently return 
to this subject. It certainly appears surprising, though it is an 
indisputable fact, that certain animals and even plants are capable 
of enduring a higher temperature than is generally fatal, as it 
would seem, to protoplasm, which is the fundamental element of 
all organic life. It is known that animal protoplasm usually 
coagulates and dies ai 40° centigrade, and always at 50°, and this 
agrees with what is known of vegetable protoplasm. Hence 
we should feel inclined to conclude that animals could not 
exist in spots — as, for instance, in many hot springs — where 
the temperature exceeds the maximum limit in which proto- 
plasm can live. But this assumption is in contradiction to 
ascertained facts. It is superfluous to give these in detail ; it 
will suffice to state that animals of tolerably high grade, as 
Crustacea, the larvae of insects, &c., live in springs having a 
temperature of 50°-60° or even more. In view of the numerous 
data on this subject, and the trustworthiness of most of the 
observers, we are not justified in doubting the facts, although 
the physiological puzzle which they offer cannot at present be 
solved — ^indeed, no attempt has ever been made to solve it. 
We might have recourse to the supposition that the capability 
of many animals for living and multiplying in such heat must 
result from a capability in their protoplasm for resisting the 
injurious effects of a temperature of 50° centigrade and more. 
But this would prove far greater powers of adaptation in animid 
protoplasm than have yet been considered possible. 

It might perhaps seem plausible to many readers to assume 
that immunity from the injurious effects of too great heat 
bore some analogy to immunity from ii^ury from too great 
cold. ' But such a parallel is not admissible from a closer and 
more exact point of view. Every fidl of temperature below 
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the optiinam diminishes the vital energy of the creature more 
and more, till at last, at the minimum, life becomes latent ; in 
this condition the animal can live for a long time without 
danger, since the consumption of organic nutritious matter is 
at its minimum, or, as it would seem in eggs which survive the 
winter, almost entirely suspended during long periods. If, on 
the other hand, the temperature rises above the optimum, the 
vital energies are more and mor& increased, often accompanied, 
no doubt, by phenomena which seem to indicate a certain 
deterioration in them ; bu^ a condition of latent vitality never 
supervenes ; on the contrary, death always follows as the result 
of a too rapid consumption of the organic matter of the body. 
Thus the power possessed by many animals, both warm- and 
cold-blooded, of enduring without injmy a higher temperatui*e 
than that which kills protoplasm, remains as yet unexplained 
even by the parallel above suggested, and the solution of the 
problem would undoubtedly be of the highest interest. 

However, the experiments and observations that have been 
made suffice at any rate to prove that the optimum of temperature 
differs for individuals, and even for the different organs of one 
individual. We have seen that the control which an Infusorial 
has over its progressive motion is lost at a degree of heat 
above which the actual movement itself continues to increase 
in rapidity, and we saw too that the rotatory motion con- 
tinues to be accelerated up to the very point at which death 
ensues, while progressive motion ceases at a much lower degree. 
Hence we need not be surprised to see that a rising temperature 
sometimes produces phenomena which apparently resemble those 
produced by increased cold. Everyone knows that Europeans , 
in tropical countries, or even in a hot summer’s day in our own 
latitudes, become very sleepy, exactly as natives of the tropics 
do under the influence of a cold dimate. In these cases we are 
justified in assuming that the too great heat deprives us of the 
stimulus which usually keeps us awake during the daytime, 
An attempt has been made to refer the * summer sleep ’ of many 
animals in hot countries, as analogous to * winter sleep,’ to a long 
continuance of such soporific influences ; but this is certainly 
not correct ; in all these cases it is most probable that the 
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drought which prevails during the hot season is the direct 
cause of it, as will be more fully shown in a future chapter. 

One more effect of rising temperature must here be men- 
tioned as influencing one particular function, on whose normal 
action the existence of every species primarily depends — the 
multiplication of individuals, or reproduction, either by eggs, or 
by fission and budding. Every modification of this function 
must exert a direct and considerable influence, either selective 
or transforming, on every separate species. If, for instance, we 
suppose that the animal temperatu;;e in any country were to be 
so modified that the optimum temperature for the .production 
of ^gs did not occur at the proper season nor last a sufficiently 
long time, all the animals affected by the change would be 
infallibly exterminated, and the fauna would be utterly trans- 
formed at a single blow. The influence of a rising temperature on 
the eggs already laid, and about to develope after their winter rest, 
would be almost equally important, as affecting the composition 
of the fauna of a country. Before going into particulars, it will 
perhaps be well once more to remind the reader that by the 
words * rising temperature ’ I mean, not an increase of heat 
from a fixed minimum to a certain uniform maximum, but a 
rise from any degree above zero to any other, the optimum — 
two points which, as we have seen, have no direct reference to 
the degree of temperature, but only to the mode in which they 
may affect animals. 

It seems to me superfluous to adduce any special instances 
in support of the well-known statement that egg-formation 
undoubtedly begins — in other words, the sexual powers attain 
maturity — under a rising temperature. No experiinents, how- 
ever, have hitherto proved how this effect is produced by heat, 
whether heat alone can have that effect, or whether it requires 
other concurrent circumstances ; nor at what degree of rising 
temperature the result is produced in different animals. Several 
observations accidentally made^^ appear to be most happily 
explained by this hypothesis of the effect of warmth, but no 
attempt has been made, on any comprehensive method at any 
rate, to supply an exact answer to the questions to which those 
ye:^ obserimrtions first gave rise. Thus, for instance, and to go 
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no further, the fact that many animals lay different eggs in the 
summer from those they lay in the autumn may be directly re- 
ferred to the difference of temperature at the two seasons, and 
they are accordingly known as summer eggs and winter eggs. 
But the formation of eggs ceitainly does not only depend on 
warmth, but also on food, both as to quantity and quality, as 
well as on the chemical conditions of- the surrounding medium, 
the moisture of the air, and other conditions ; so that it must not 
be assumed out of hand and as corbiin that this classification 
(according to the seasons) of the two forms of eggs, which occur 
among Crustacea, Insects, Rotatoria, and others, is invaiiably 
appropriate; on the contrary, it needs direct experimental 
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proof in each separate case, and this, as I have said, has not 
hitherto been obtained on any comprehensive method. 

In a few cases only have we experimental evidence that the 
formation of a particular form of eggs (and mode of reproduction) 
directly results from variations in temperature. Thus, for 
instance, we know that the Aphis (fig, 30), a family of tho 
Hemiptera well known as the Plant-Louse, sometimes in a 
favourable summer produces as many as foui'teen generations 
by pmrthenogeneaiay as the eggs then produced^ do pot need ferti- 
lisation by the male. At the beginning of the cold season males 
first make their appeai'ance, and the eggs fertilised by them live 
through the winter, being known as winter eggs, till the next 
spring, when the rising tempeiuture developes and hatches the 
embryo. Now, if the summer Aphides that multiply by par* 
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thenogenesis were not exposed to the effect of cold, but kept in 
a constant summer heat, and at the same time supplied with 
suitable food, no males would occur, and the young would be 
uninterruptedly produced by the parthenogenetic mode. In 
fact It^aumur did succeed in this yray in producing artificially 
above fifty parthenogenetic generations in the course of three or 
four years, all descended ‘from one mother. The converse ex- 
periment has never, so far as I know, been made — ^namely, 
whether it would be possible to produce males in the spring by 
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artificially lowering the temperature, although they do not pro- 
perly appear till later in the year, and thus to diminish the 
normal number of successive parthenogenetic generatioiis in a 
summer. It is highly probable that it might succeed. 

The facts lately communicated by Zeller are no less interest- 
ing. He found that certain parasites, in precise opposition to 
the Aphides we have been speaking of, Dijphzoon paradoxum 
and Pclystormim iifUegerrimum (fig. 31), produce true eggs in 
the summer only, which must be fertilised before they can 
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develope, and that the formation of eggs ceases entirely at the 
approach of the cold season. But the production of ^gs can 
be artificially prolonged throughout the winter if the fishes in 
whose gills the Biplozoon lives are kept in an aquarium in a 
room where the temperature is kept up to summer heat. It 
must be assumed that in this case, as in that of the Aphides^ all 
the other conditions of existence, and the supply of food in par- 
ticular, were kept up to the optimum, for the effect of bad food 
would apparently have made the results of all the experiments 
in question very doubtful. Unfortunately we learn nothing 
from either B^aumur or Zeller on this point, nor are the exact 
limits of temperature given, nor any thermal curves by which 
we may gain some idea of how the production of eggs is de- 
pendent on the variation of the temperature between two fixed 
limits. From the fact that in the brooks and streams, at the 
bottom of which the fish live to which the parasites are at- 
tached, the temperature is considerably lower than that of the 
atmosphere in summer, we may certainly infer that these 
curves of temperature are quite dissimilar for the Aphides and 
the Diplozoa, and that the optimum of temperature for tbe 
production of eggs fit for fei*tilisation is probably also widely 
different. And thus, again, a selective infiuence might arise 
from any general change of temperature that might take place, 
and affect the animals of the region where it occurred, since 
the existence of a species largely depends on the normal succes- 
sion of generations. 

We saw a little way back (p. 108) that the growth of an 
animal is indirectly affected even by the temperature of the 
surrounding medium, since the assimilation of the amount and 
kind of food which is indispensable for growth can only l^e 
carri^ on to full advantage under a very different optimum of 
temperature for different animals. In the second place, we are 
also justified in supposing that this optimum for the animal’s 
growth is not identical with that for the production of eggs.^* 
If now we recollect that the maturation of the eggs usually 
require but a short time,^® while the growth of even very small 
animals often takes a long time — ^in Polystomum, for instance, 
several years — ^it plainly follows that sexual maturity does not^ 
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as is often assumed, necessarily indicate the completion of in- 
dividual growth. They may no doubt coincide, but they need 
not ; and instead of being surprised, as is frequently the case, 
at finding that larvss, i.e, animals not yet fully grown, are sexu- 
ally mature — e.g. Salamandra, Siredon, Blatta, and others — we 
ought rather to wonder that it is only quite recently that such 
cases have been investigated and considered worthy of record. 
An example of this kind, recently observed by me, is offered by 
the land-snails of the Mediterranean province. It is known 
that on high mountains or in high latitudes land-snails are fre- 
quently hindered by the low temperature from assimilating 
within a given time as much nourishment as others of the same 
species living on the plain or in a warmer climate, so that they 
never attain the same size, though they ai-e capable of reproduc- 
tion. In this case it would be possible that the first sexual 
maturity and the last stage of growth might coincide, although 
the mature animal was of a small size. It is quite otherwise 
with the snails of the warm Mediten'anean region. These, as I 
know from my own observations, are brought to sexual matu- 
rity by the time they are six months old by the intense heat 
combined with the sufficient moisture of the spiing, though 
they are not fully grown; after a summer’s rest of three 
months, occasioned by the drought, a second period of egg 
deposition occurs at the beginning of winter, although the full 
size of the animal, as indicated by the completion of the margin 
of the mouth of the shell, is not attained till the second period 
of sexual activity. Thus species of the same genera, perhaps 
even the very same species, in our damp and cold climate, do 
not produce a new generation till they are fully grown, while 
in the dry warm region of the Mediterranean they have pro- 
duced two generations before, they are fully grown. This is 
probably the true explanation of what are known in the ter- 
minology of the zoologist as Larva-forms,^^ a name given to all 
animals which possess the characters of the larvee of other 
species and are nevertheless capable of sexual reproduction. 
Such larva-forms occur in almost every group, in Vertebrata, 
MoUusca, Ascidians, Worms, &c, A very striking example 
^ ooeurs, among creatures of such high physiological development 
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as insects, in the well-known walking-stick insects, allies of the 
grasshoppers (fig. 32), which resemble a more or less dried-up 
twig or shoot. Many of these species are wingless, so that they 
bear a wondeiful resemblance to the larvie of other, winged 
forms. If then we assume that the wingless forma are the 
progenitors of winged forms, the origin of the winged forms 
may be very well explained by the further assumption that the 
optimum temperature necessary for maturing the eggs may 
have been raised so much as to afford more time for assimila- 
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tion and growth, and consequently for more extensive modifica- 
tions of structure. Tf, on the other hand, we regard the wing- 
less species as the later form and derived from the winged 
species, their origin may be easily explained by assuming that 
the optimum of temperature for the maturing of the eggs was 
lowered, while the optimum for growth remained the same. 
For we know that in many cases, particularly among insects, 
the life of the individual ends as soon as the eggs are mature ' 
and deposited, and that the performance of this functiim seems 
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to absorb their whole vital energy ; thus an animal which was 
forced by such external conditions as we have been supposing 
to lay its eggs while still in the larva stage must always, if it 
dies soon after from exhaustion, produce only such progeny as 
are sexually mature in the larva-form so long as the conditions 
remain the same — in this instance, namely, a low optimum of 
temperature for the maturation of the eggs. 

We will here interrupt this chain of hypotheses, since they 
are introduced merely to explain the possible origin of such an 
apparently paradoxical sexual larva-form. 
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We must, however, briefly touch on another circumstance 
which plainly demonstrates the direct influence which may be 
exercised by variations of temperature on the gi'owtb and de- 
velopment of individuals. 

The general effect of a rise of temperature on the develop- 
ment of the embryo and young animal is well known. We know 
that a hen’s egg requires for its quickest normal development a 
warmth kept as constantly as possible at 40*^ centigrade ; at a 
lower temperature the development will be delayed, while at the 
oi^inaiy temperature of a sitting-room it ceases altogether. . The 
eggsof certain Crustacea, on the other hand, as {Lepidurus, 
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fig. 33) and Br<m&wpu8f can endure much greater variations 
and develope well at any point between zero and 30^. 

The differ6n<^'*between the extremes of temperature which, on 
the whole, favour the development of these eurythermal eggs 
(having, that is, a wide range of temperature) is apparently even 
much greater, although even with them the rapidity of their 
development depends on a rapid lise of temperature to a tole- 
rably high degree.^^ Thus I myself have observed the larvae of 
. Jircmchipua and Apu8^ known as NcmpUm, hatched out in 
less than twenty-four hours at a temperature of 30^ cent., but 
at 16°-20® they required some weeks. The same efiects of 
variation of temperature wei'e observed by Higginbottom in 
the larvae of frogs ; he found that at a temperature of 51® F. 
(=10*5° cent.) they hatched in twenty-one days, but at 60° F. 
(=15*5° cent.) they hatched*in ten days. Hence a rise in tem- 
perature of only 9° F. (=6° cent.) doubled the rapidity of 
development of these embryos. The diffeience is still more 
conspicuous if we compare the time required in the two cases 
for the whole process of development from the time the egg was 
laid till the metamorphosis was complete. At the lower tem-^ 
perature of 51° F. 235 days were needed, at the higher, 60° F^^? 
only seventy-three days. Many other examples might be added 
to these, all proving the same efiect of a rising temperature ; 
but unfortunately, sofar as I know, none give any exactly detei^ 
mined thermal cui've for particular species, and all that is clearly 
shown by these observations, often merely incidentally made, 
is the fact that the eggs of different, very closely related specif 
bdiave in a totally dissimilar manner. An increase of tem- 
perature in a district, .occasioned by no matter what cosmioal 
causes, may thus affect some animals particularly favoui&blyi 
while it injures others, sinoe for the former it may merely raise 
it to the optimum, while ^e latter it exceeds the maximum 
they can on the whole endure. In this way, by acting on the^', 
sexufd activity and the rapidity of growth in the young animals 
and in the embryo, a tjcansformin^ influence may be closely ' 
Goiinected with the selective influence exerted upon the vairiouB 
qpeoM It wo^d oertc^y be an interesting aul 

to inveirtigate this pdnt with aocurwty. . 
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in. The influence of constant temperatures, but^ at 
different degrees. — We have seen that a fall belo^ the optimum 
of temperature or a rise above it is more or less injurious to the 
animal, according as it ranges more or less near to the fatal 
maximum or minimum. If there were a spot where the heat 
was absolutely invariable, and if the degree of heat thei*e eica^tly 
corresponded to the optimum for the animal, if also by this 
means the injurious influence of variation were excluded, abso- 
lutely favourable, conditions for the life and growth of the crea- 
tui'e would prevail, so far as warmth was concerned. It is 
evident, however, that very few animals live in such a peren- 
nially equable climate j none in fact but the parasites living 
inside warm-blooded animals and the creatures at the bottom of 
deep seas and lak^ enjoy such an advantage. All others are 
exposed more or less to the effects of great periodical variations. 
Among these, however, those are evidently the most favoured 
which are exposed to the smallest deviations above or below the 
optimum. Hence a climate where the mean annual tempera- 
ture differs in only a trifling degree from the winter or summer 
^ tuean temperature, or from the extremes of heat and cold, will 
the most fa.vourable ; such an equable climate may occur in 
£^h latitudes as well as between the tropics, since its existence 
depends less on latitude than on the configuration of the land, 
the vicinity of the sea, and the predominant direction of winds 
and currents. For example, the eastern half of both the old 
and now continents are distinguished from the western by 
having what is called an * extreme’ climate, in which the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold lie far asunder, while England, and still 
more Ireland, are characterised by on extraordinarily equable 
climate as compared with many more southerly parts of the 
continent, which, like the countries of south-eastern Europe, have 
:& continental, i.e. an < extreme,’ clicfUkte, with great heat in the 
r dimmer and severe cold in the winter. 

Before entering on a discussion of the question as to how 
the theoretically assumed advantage of an equable climate is 
practically real, I must anticipate one view which might otb<^ 
wise he ^regarded as the inevitable consequence of the foregoing 
statement. It might seem as though it stood in t^chCnl 
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antagonism to another which is frequently repeat^ and sup- 
port^ by numerous examples, namely, this : That animal life, 
and more particularly the culture of the human race, can only 
attain their highest development in cold climates, although as 
a rule, not without exceptions, these manifest greater varia- 
tions between the two extremes of temperature than tropical 
or subtropical regions. The high degree of culture that obtains 
among European nations is only attainable, so it is said, in the 
region of the north temperate zone. No contradictory evi- 
dence, it is true, is forthcoming. It might indeed be asked why 
humanity has not attained to so high a degree of culture, nor 
the animal world even reached such perfect development, in 
those parts of the southern* hemisphere which have a cold or 
excessive climate, as they have done in Europe. But quite apait 
from this objection, which is certainly open to discussion, the 
opportunity afforded by favourable circumstances to some parti- 
cular species of developing eveiy individual to an average degree 
of perfection and fitness on the one hand, and the value which 
greater contrasts in temperature— that is to say, actually un- 
favourable conditions of existence — may have in the modification i 
and progressive development of a species still capable of such 
modification, are by no means identical. Eor it is self-evident 
that the necessity for enduring abrupt alternations of heat and 
cold can only be met by grater powers of resistance in in- 
dividuals and by enlarged powers of adaptation; hence, in 
extreme climates, the selection which will necessarily be effected 
by the violent contrasts of temperature, must, by eliminating 
the weaker individuals, improve the race ; while in equable 
climates, whore this mode of selection is absent, the weaker in-^' 
dividuals (weaker only in this one point) have as good a pro- 
spect as the stronger ones of a long lifd and of transmitting their 
characters. ' The two propositions, indeed, do not contradicC 
each other, but on the contrary complete each other. A spedes' < 
whose individuals are at an end of their capability for under-'^ 
going modification will succeed best in an equable climate since 
there every individual, without eruption, wiirfind an equally 
fhvo^ble opportunity for reproduction — supposing of course 
that no o^er sdective agency is at work. But so long as a 
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specieB is capable of modification, the greatest alternations in 
the conditions of existence will ofier the most favourable opppr- 
tunities for its transformation and improvement — thus, in the 
case in question, the utmost variations of temperature — since 
it is in this way that the most stringent selection is efiected 
between the weak and the strong. 

Among the numerous instances which here ofier themselves 
for discussion, want of room compr Is mo to select only a few of 
the most significant. One of the fitet in importance seems to 
me to be a case of which the full value was first recognised by 
Mobius, who also, and apparently with perfect accuracy, referred 
it to its efficient eause. He mentions the fact that the same 
species of Mollusc, living on the coast of Greenland or in the 
Baltic Sea, was in the former instance very large, and in the 
latter small and tliin-shelled ; and he attempted to explain this 
difference by saying that the animals in the Baltic are exposed 
to very considerable variations 'in temperature between the 
summer and winter, and are sometimes even frozen up, while 
on the coast of Greenland the}*^ live in a temperature which, 
though of course low, varies but little from winter to summer. 
Hence th^ are enabled to cany on the assimilation of food at 
an equable rate all ' the year round, never being disturbed by 
too great a heat in summer or too severe a cold in winter, while 
those in the Baltic are every year exposed to the liability of 
being checked in their growth by a too high or too low tempera- 
ture in constcmt alternation. Although the mean temperature 
of the Baltic is higher than that of the sea off Greenland, the con- 
stant low temperature, i,e, the equable climate, of the latter is 
infinitely more favourable to the growth of the animal than 
Ihe higher mean temperature with constant variations of the 
Baltic. 

V The numerous cases of successful acdimatisatioh lead us to 
the same condusion. So far as I know, the old system is now 
given up in every zoological garden, by which foreign animals 
were kept in houses or cages in which an attempt'was made to 
keep lip by artificial means such a clinmte as they were used 
to; a oontraxy plan is now introduced, by which the annals 
. are accustomed as quickly and thoroughly as possible to the 
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liew climate and to an open-air life. Unfortunately it would 
be impossible, without an enormous amount of labour/to arrive 
at any general views as to the results obtained in all the differ- 
ent zoological gardens in Europe; but in general it seems 
beyond a doubt that these attempts have succeeded best where 
the animals were introduced to an equable climate, and least 
well in gardens in the eastern region, where the climate is 
essentially continental, t,e. extreme. The first statement, 
that the acclimatisation of even tropical animals may be suo 
cessful in an equable climate, though much colder than that of 
which they are natives, has found a striking and in every way 
interesting proof. Mr. Charles Buxton, a rich member of Parlia- 
ment, made such on experiment on a vast scale. He kept during 
many years numerous individuals of eleven species of cockatoos 
and tropical parrots in a large glass house ; he then all at once 
gave them their liberty, putting them out into a wood con- 
tiguous to his garden. Being accustomed to be fed at fixed 
houHSi in the glass house, they came regularly down into- the 
courtyard ; but though the house was open to them, with nesting 
boxes to breed or to winter in, they built nests of their own 
accord in hollow trunks, and bred and wintered there, and, 
though exposed to a temperature of 7^ below zero centigrade, 
not one died. It must have been a beautiful sight when the 
flock of gaudy parrots came crowding down in midwinter tc 
pick up their food on the snow-covered ooiurtyard. Many 
species were propagated, and even a hybrid race was produced 
between a scarlet and a white cockatoo ; the young of these 
were distinguished from their parents by a fine orange-ooloured 
tuft on the head. In view of the well-known offsets of hybridi-?' 
safiion, it would of course be absurd to ascribe this result to the 
effect on the parents of a climate to which they were not 
accustomed ; but it proves that animals whidi we are wont tc 
regard as incapable ^ living in freedom in oiir climate,, becaiisa 
they are tropical species, are not only able to do so, but can 
propagate their kind imd effect a voluntary crosa-breeding 
which, if it were attempted artificially, would probably not- 
succeed even in their native oountcy. However^ the climate of 
England is very equable in temperatoe,* and it is more than 
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doubtful whether such an experiment would succeed in central 
Germany, tor instance, or in the east of Europe. 

Eveiyone knows that in European countries animal life 
exhibits a very marked periodicity. The greater number of our 
birds quit us in the winter ; many Mammals, Insects, Molluscs, 
&c., hybeinate in a condition resembling winter sleep ; others die 
off altogether, as Sponges, Bryozoa, many Crustaceans, Insects, 
<kc., after laying eggs which survive the winter and are developed 
in the spring. The creatures that live in streams and lakes, 
nay, even on the sea-shore, breed only once, or at most twice, in 
the year, some in the spring or summer, others late in the 
autumn or at the beginning of winter, as the salmon. This 
periodicity depends apparently on the direct effects of the severe 
extremes of summer and winter temperatui'e to which animals 
are exposed when living in temperate continental climates. 
This conclusion is easily proved by the following considerations. 

' Every individual requires a certain duration of life to achieve 
its individual development from the egg to sexual maftirity 
and full growth ; the length of time requisite for this is very 
various, and, above all, bears no proportion to the size attained. 
Animals grow at very different rates ; the minute Polyatomum 
which is parasitic in the bladder of the frog (fig 31) I'equires, 
according to Zeller’s latest investigations, about five years to 
attain its full growth,"while the Apua (fig. 33), a Crustacean of 
much larger dimensions, and Branchipua reach their full size 
in a few weeks of a warm summer. This length of time, which 
we may generally designate as the period of individual growth, 
is not alike even for all the individuals of the same species ; 
on the contrary, it depends on the co-operation of so many 
different factors, that it must necessarily vary considerably. 
Now, if from any cause the period of individual growth, say of 
the salmon, became chang^ in consequence of the slower 
development of the embryo in the egg or of the young larva, 
most or all of the young salmon thus affected would die in oun 
dimate, because the greater heat of sptug is injurious to them 
at th|[% stage; or, on the other hand, an animal which is 
usually hatched during the summer, so as to attain by the 
, autumn such a size as may enable It to resist the obld ^ the 
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winter, would probably die in the winter if its growth during 
the summer were checked by any cause. Thus a climate that 
varies between two remote extremes of temperature must neces- 
sarily give rise to a' sharply defined periodicity, by excluding 
those forms which have by nature a somewhat prolonged period 
of individual growth, since these, as the conditions requisite for 
their development are not fully satisfied, must have to contend 
with the temperature which checks their growths 

The opposite state of things must prevail in equable, and 
above all in tropical climates, where the variations in tempera- 
ture are reduce4l to a minimum ; hero the periodicity of animal 
life must bo to a great extent obliterated, at any rate in so far 
as it depends on temperature. For every individual of a species, 
even if its jx^riod of individual gi-owth is longer or shorter than 
the average of the species, can live and multiply if it is never 
exposed to an absolutely fatal degree of heat ; accoiHling to the 
laws of inheritance, its’ progeny will probably have a tendency 
to deyelope more or less slowly, and so by degrees one individual, 
whose period of individual development is short, may produce, 
let us say, six generations in a year, while another of the same 
species, but of slower growth, may produce only four. In this 
way all periodicity, as regards, summer and winter, must be 
entirely lost, and at last fully grown individuals and young ones, 
larvee and freshly laid eggs will all be found together at every 
season and in every month of the year. fBuch cases, in fact, are 
not uncommon, although they have been but little heeded 
hitherto. Nothing in the Philippine Islands struck me so much 
as to observe that there all true periodicity had disappeared even 
from insects, land molluscs, and other land animals ; 1 could at 
all times find egge, larvas, and propagating individuals, in winter 
as well as in summer. It is true that the drought occasions a 
certain periodicity, which is chiefly perceptible by the reduced 
number of individuals in the dry months and the greater number 
in the wet ones; it would seem that a. much smaller number of 
eggs are hatched under great drought than when the air is very, 
moii^ Even in January, the coldest and driest month, I found 
laAd snails which requiro much mbisture, and at every stage of 
tbetr deVelbpment^ but only in shady spoti^ in woodsi or hjr tb$ 
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banks of streams. Bnt what was far more striking in these 
islands was the total absence of all periodicity in the life of the 
sea animals, particularly the Invertebrata ; among these 1 could 
not detect a single species of which 1 could not at all seasons 
find fully grown specimens, young ones, and freshly deposited 
eggs. Even in cold seas periodicity is far more often eliminated 
than is commonly supposed. Nordmann tells us that he has 
found the eggs of a sea mollusc {Tergipea) at all seasons, even 
in midwinter, when the temperature of the water was only at 
a few degrees above freezing-point ; Mbbius states that eggs 
of Mollusca and Worms were found at all seasons of the year 
in the Baltic, and 1 hope that Dorirn’s zoological station at 
Naples may ere long furnish r.s with a long list of species 
which may be observed the whole year round in all the stages at 
once of growth, larvse, and eggs. So far as 1 can judge fi'om my 
own observations, which of course are by no means conclusive, 
the Mollusca manifest the least periodicity in their reproductive 
powers. 

The influence of an equable temperatiu*e on the inhabitants 
of the sea is displayed, too, in another manner. It is known 
that in our northern seas the daily variations of temperature 
on the shore, or even at some depth, are not inconsiderable, while 
in tropical seas the variation at the surface even between winter 
and summer heat is not nearly so great — at the Philippines, for 
instance, not more than 2^ centigrade ; so small a variation, as 
has been shown by Meyer and Mobius in a remarkable work,^^ 
occurs only at a gi^t depth in northern seas. It is to this 
apparently that we must rafer the fact that many genera of sea- 
creatures which are known as boreal forms live in the north at 
great depths, while in tropical seas they live very near the 
surface. In my monograph on the Holothuridie I have shown 
that a great number of genera which we had been accustomed 
to regard as typically boreal were found also in the Philippine 
seas, and lived there at a moderate deptli, while in the northern 
seas they were found only at very considerable depths. The 
tome seems to be the case with regard to many animal forms 
whidi 4ra now found at the bottom of the Atlantic, and which 
may be regarded as survivors ^m a long past geological period } 
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an inconceivable variety of these forms was brought to light by 
the ^ Challenger ’ expedition. A woodcut is hei*e given of one of 
the most beautiful of these species, the Eupleetellaj which belongs 
to the group of Sponges (fig. 34). Although the results of the 
* Challenger ’ expedition have not yet been fully published, so 
that it is impossible to give a complete list of the various deep- 
sea forms and their distribution vertically in depth, it seems to 
be tolerably certain that they have a much wider Vertical distri- 
bution in tropical seas than in northern oceans ; in the north, 
for instance, no Euplectella nor any allied form of sponge — six- 
rayed Siliceous Sponges — has been found in a less depth than 
300 fathoms, while in the Indian Ocean tley are common in 
100 fathoms or less. Thus the higher temperatui‘e of the water 
to which these cold-water animals are exposed in tropical 



Fig. ti,^EupiedeUa Aspergillum, b, slllceons gpongo of a group which consists mostly 
of fossil forms. 

seas. is in no way prejudicial to their existence; and this can 
only result from the fact that these animals are better able to 
bear a difference of temperature, so long as it remains equable, 
than variations between two extremes lying far apart, and to 
which th^ are more or less suddenly exposed. 

Here, in conclusion, we must briefly discuss an application 
of the foregoing statements and arguments to 'Palaeontology. 

It is generally assumed that we are justified in attributing 
to extinct animals a mode of life analogous to that of the nearest 
related, surviving forms. But, in the first place, it is often' 
extremely difiScult to decide what may have been the nature of 
the affinities b^ween extinct and living animals, and it cannot 
be disputed that, in instituting such comparisons, we are often 
obli^ to judge by characters which in no way waiTant oudr 
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forming any decisive conclusion. For instance, far too much 
value has been attributed in this way to the in>operculated Terres- 
trial Mollusca {Pulmoni/era)\ for, in my opinion, it is absolutely 
impossible to form any opinion as to the affinities of extinct 
animals by comparing their shells, which are all that remains of 
them, since recent investigations as to living Pulmonifeia show 
that very often species of the same genera have quite dissimilar 
shells, while, on the other hand, the shells of many species belong- 
ing to quite distinct genera, or even to different families, are so 
much alike, that until quite recently they have been considci-ed 
as species of the same genera. I shall enter more minutely into 
this subject somewhat later on. 

Even if we were prepared or obliged to admit that the fossil 
.remains in every instance allowed us to determine the affinities 
of the species to living animals with absolute certainty — and 
not in the case of Vertebrata only, but in the Invei-tebrata also 
— ^still we might assert, and defend the position with success, 
that the extinct species need by no means necessarily have 
lived under the same climatic conditions as those forms which 
are now r^arded as their nearest living allies. For we have 
seen that animals which in separate spots are ste^iothermal 
(enduring but a small range of temperature) are able to exist in 
very dissimilar temperatures when the whole extent of theii* 
distribution is taken into consideration ; thus EnplecteUa and 
Semperella live in a constant warmth of about 15° in the 
Philippine seas, while their nearest congeners can thrive in other 
localities in so low a temperature as 1° above zero, which is the 
temperaturo of great depths in the Atlantic. We have seen, 
moreover, that animals, as parrots, which live almost exclu- 
sively in the tropics under a mean annual temperature of 26° 
to 28° with a variation of from 6° to 8° at most, can nev^ 
.theless subsist in the open air in England, multiply, and mn 
produce new * sports’ or varieties, although lL7ing in a i^ean 
annual temperature of only 12^ to 13°, with a variation h^ween 
the exti’emes of as much as 17°, Thus the occurrence of a 


parrot or of Siliceous Sponges and Crinoids in any geological . 
stratum in high latitudes is not a oonYincing proof thaji a 


^ tropical climate prevailed during the deposition o^that foimation. 
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Eurytbermal animab are of even less value in forming an 
opinion on the subject, since it is well known that they are 
especially characteiised by the extraordinary adaptability that 
they sometimes display to very different and remote extremes 
of temperature. If we are bent on reconstructing the mode 
of life of fossil forms, and their climatic conditions of existence, 
by compaiison with allied living forms, land-animals must bo 
decidedly preferred to water-animals ; but even these, as it seems 
to me, oflEer absolutely no certain evidence. At most this mode 
of comparison can only apply when the fossil and living ani-^ 
mals are so closely similar that we are forced to regard them 
as identical. This is known to be the case with the animals of 
what is known as the Glacial Period ; but, as soon as we reach 
the deeper strata, and the identity of the species with those now 
living ceases, our right to construct a theory of the climate of 
past epochs by a comparison of fossil and living species entirely 
disappears. The very generally received opinion that such a 
reconstruction is possible rests in part on the old, but abso- 
lutely false, idea that certain absolute degrees of warmth, and 
particulai’ly the mean annual temperature, have a definite effect 
on the life of animals ; and, secondly, on the indisputable fact 
that the climatic diffei'ence of two countries always goes hand 
in hand- with a dissimilarity in their fauna. But it ought not 
to have been forgotten that the daily and annual variations of 
temperature are not the only means which Nature has had at 
her disposal for the selection of species .and the geographical 
limitation or distribution of particular forms in successive 
geological periods ; it ought to have been duly considered that, 
when a change of temperature is introduced in any locality, the ' 
influence, whether favourable or unfavourable, that it may have 
on the mode of life or even on the existence of the animala 
may often be completely neutralised by the effects^ of other 
conditions of existence in na way d^nding on the temperature 
and its variations. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE INFLUENCE OP STAGNANT WATER. 

The media surrounding the animal, and in which it lives, are 
sometimes gaseous, as the atmosphere, sometimes fluid, as the 
water of the sea or of rivers, sometimes even solid ; these last, 
as earth, wood, stone, &c., may be considered as absolutely 
motionless with regard to the animal, since they can only influ- 
ence the creatures that live in them by their varying hardness 
or their chemical changes. Gaseous or fluid media cannot be 
regarded as perfectly inactive ; they are capable of certain swift 
modes of motion, known as currents or as winds. Hence we 
are compiled to investigate the Influences of water and air on 
the fuiimals that live in them under two separate heads, ac- 
cording to whether the air or water is stagnant or in motion, 
since they influence animals quite differenidy in these. two dif- 
ferent states. Moreover, we must separate our enquiries, as to 
the effects of air from those as to the effects of water, for they 
affect the animal world very differently. I shall begin the dis- 
cussion of the whole subject with such facts and experiments as 
illustrate the selective or transforming influence of stagnant 
water.' 

I. General preliminary remarks.— Water is an indispen-^ 
sable condition of animal life: A fi'ozen-up frog, fish, or egg of 
an insect is leading only a latent, not an active life. In pro- 
toplasm, the essential living constituent of every animal cell, 
there is a great quantity of water; if it is all extracted b^ 
drying, the cell ceases to live. The old statement is well known, 
* Corpora non agunt nisi fluids.* But the univmal effects of 
a condition of life which is equally indispensable to a sn^le cdl 
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and to a whole organism are of no particularly prominent in- 
terest to the question we are discussing ; on the other hand, it 
will be necessary to investigate a number of special instances 
of the effects of water more closely, in order to be able to 
contrast those cases in which it gives rise merely to a selection 
between different forms with others which prove that its in- 
fluence is also capable of causing a true transformation. Few 
as these latter cases are, for that very reason they have special 
claim on our interest. 

II. Effects of the chemical composition of the water. — In 
pi'oceeding to investigate these, it will be well in the first place 
to direct our attention to two extreme cases — to the influence, 
that is to say, of fresh and salt water. 

The salt savour of sea- water is occasioned, as is well known, 
by the presence of a tolerably largo proportion of sodic chloride, 
generally known as common salt. When we speak of the 
effects of sea-water on animal life, they are usually ascribed to 
this salt. Still, as many other substances are found in the sea 
besides sodic chloride, such as calcium salts, magnesium salts, 
bromine, iodine, and other metals, carbonic acid, &c., it is to 
be Supposed that these are not wholly without importance in 
the economy of animal life in the sea. But we do not know how 
great their effects may be ; and as we are now perfectly accus- 
tomed to attribute all the differences which have been observed 
in the effects of sea- water, as distinguished from fi’esh water, 
simply to its salthess, and to express the difference betwi^n 
them in fractions per cent, of the amount of sodic chloride 
held in solution, we will follow the usual custom in our enquiry, 
without forgetting that at the same time numerous other.' 
matters add their effects, though these are unknown, to those 
of the pure sodic chloride. 

At the first glance we might feel inclined to explain the 
fact, that a much greater multiplicity of forms prevails in the 
sea than in fresh water, by the supposition that the salt in the 
ocean favours the production of variety in animals. It is 
known that in recent times whole groups of animals are wholly 
excluded from fresh waters, as the Echmodermata, Sipunculidm, 
polycluetpuB Annelida^ Tunicata, Braehiopoda^ and O^halopod% * 
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while other groups include very few fresh-water species; to 
these last belong the Sponges, of which only one genus, and the 
Polyps (Coelenterata), of which only two genera, inhabit fresh 
water ; besides these, two families of Bryozoa and two of Annelida 
are fresh- water forms. Other groups, again, have as many repre- 
sentatives in salt as in fresh water. On the other hand, only 
one single class inhabits fresh water exclasively, the Amphibia. 
If we consider the smaller groups, families, or genera, we cer- 
tainly meet with several typical fresh-water forms; to these 
belong Mdania^ Neritma,^ the PlanorhiddBy Lyvimmidaiy Unio- 
nidosj and AnodontidoB, among the Mollusca ; the Aataddm and 
AaeUidcb' emoxig the Crustaceans; PhylactolcBniata among the 
Bryozoa ; the true leeches, NaididxEy Tuhifex^ and Chcetogaater, 
among the Annelida; the Gyprinoidas among the fishes, &c. But 
their number is insignificant compared with the enormous number 
' of families typical of the sea and living in it exclusively. 

Thus the fact that a much greater abundance of difierenct 
forms is to be found in the sea than in fresh water is abso- 
lutely beyond dispute. But it is doubtful whether this wealth 
of forms does actually result, as has been supposed, from the 
great quantity of salt contained in sea- water. The possibility 
that it is so must of course be conceded, and I shall even 
adduce certain facts which tend to prove the justness or the pro- 
bability of this view ; but it must not be forgotten, in the first 
place, that the sea covers three-fourths of the surface of the 
globe, and so offers an mfiiiitely wider surface for the develop- 
ment of animal forms than is ofiemed by fresh-water lakes and 
streams. This cix'cumstance alone would account for the greater 
multiplicity of the marine forms. In the second place it must 
not be forgotten that the animal life on our globe apparently 
originated in the sea, and that therefore the oceanic world of 
animal life has had a history of development of much longer 
(geological) duration than the frah-water fauna ; thirdly, that 
the influence of natural selection in fresh water is much stronger 
than in the sea, if only by reason of tihe abrupt variations of 
temperature ; and finally — if we assume that animal life origi- 
nally took its rise in the sea — that only such sea-creaitiu^s 
• could accustom themselves to living in fresh water as wM 
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good swimmers, and as were eurythermal, and that they 
must not have been subjected to the injurious influence of a 
sudden change of food and sudden transfer 'to the salt elements 
of sea-water. It is commonly said — to give one special in- 
stance — that the rich variety of forms in the fauna of the Bed 
Sea and the Mediterranean is caused by their high degree of 
saltness. The former is 4*31 per cent., and the second 3*79 per 
cent., at the surface; but this leaves out of account the fkct 
that a merely superficial cuiTent pours in incessantly through 
the narrow straits which, in each case, divide the sea from the 
adjoining ocean, while a contrary current at the bottom of the 
sea carries the waters of the inland sea btick to the ocean. 
Since, therefore, most swimming creatures, and particularly the 
larvae of non-migratory animals, swim close to the surface, many 
more creatures in both seas must be brought in than are 
carried out, and thus the rich variety of forms in them may 
certainly quite as likely be caused by the direction of these cur- 
rents as by their greater saltness. 

In the total absence of all experiments directed to these 
. points, we may set aside such vague speculations and j>ass on 
to the discussion of those facts which seem to prove that no 
perfectly hard and fast line of demarcation exists between 
fresh- water and marine animals, and that it is not absolutely 
impossible to accustom them to live in the element to which 
respectively they are strangers. The general impprtance of 
this question requires that we should enter into particulars. 

A. Fresh- water animals that live in the sea. — ^We are ac- 
customed to give the name simply of fresh-water animals to 
such groups, species, genera, families, or orders, as live exclu-^' 
sively or almost exclusively in fresh water. It is evident that 
if they were to migrate into the sea they would be exposed to a 
certain *eflect from the salt, and it may even be supposed that 
this effect might be injurious and strong enough to make it 
quite impossible fora £mh-water animal that had migrated into 
the sea to continue to live. However, there are a great number 
of so-called fresh water forms which do actually live in the sea, 
some as visitors and some as constant inhabitants. It can 
hardly te neoessaiy here to remind the reader of the well-knoWn. 
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migratory fish — the salmon, the eels, many herrings, plaice, and 
others. More interesting,* because less generally known, ai'e 
the cases of marine Insects or insect larvse. Slabber has de- 
scribed the larva of a fly which lives in . the sea, and 1 myself 
frequently met with a similar one in the Philippine and China 
seas ; Audouin studied the habits of a beetle (Blemm Jlmeacena) 
which lives in the sea like the fresh- watfir spider, ArgyroTieta 
aquatica j Packard has given a list of the insects which occur in 
the salt waters of North America, and he enumerates as be- 
longing to them not less than ten different species of beetles, 
flies, and bugs. In the Pacific Ocean and Philippine Sea, I have 
myself often found various Insects and even Spiders in the sea. 



Fio. *85. — Halc^€a sp., caught by me far from laud in the Cbiua Sea, 

sometimes swimming in great numbers on the surface, some- 
times creeping between rocks under water by the shore. A bug 
of the genus Hcdohates (fig. 35) is particularly common in these 
seas, besides the above-mentioned larvae of flies. This genus was 
discovered by Eschscholtz, and now includes fourteen species 
living in seas the most remote from each other. The species in 
question runs about like our Water-Bug, llydrometra^ in great 
pumbers and in every stage of development, on the high seas 
huni^i'eds of miles from land. Among Mollusca a species of 
Unio lives in the Brisbane Biver within reach of the flood-tide. 
Dr. Carpenter found PlanorhU glaher ( Jeflreys) at a depth of 
1,415 fathoms at Cape Teneriffo. NerUmaviridiB^ in the Wes^ 
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Indies, has long been known, whioh, like N&riiiwit, Maionia. 
(Rissb) at Nice, lives in the sea. 1 brought a great number of 
marine NeritinsB from the Philippines, the Felew Islands and 
China, which from their variations are of the highest interest. 
I have also found a few species of Melania in brackish water ; 
several species of Lymrma and a Neritina live at Bornholm in 
the Baltic, in spots where the water contains from 1 to 1 *5 pt)r 
cent, of salt. The Oligochsetous Annelida, to which the etirth- 
worm belongs, are typical fresh-water or land forms ; neverthe- 
less, at least nine or ten species are known which live on the 
sea-shore in salt water j they belong to the genera ScenuriSi 



Fio. ^.'•'Pitchydrilut sp., liTlng in the Salines of Kisslngen. It belongs to a gronp of 
worms, OUgochcetaj which is principally confined to ftesli water. 

Enohytramsj Tuhifex, and others. Marion, at Marseilles, has 
discovered a new genus nearly allied to the common earth-, 
worm, which he has called PontodrUus ; this worm lives there 
under stones and decaying tangle, far from all frah water, and 
below high-water mark, so that it is apparently alternately 
moistened by salt water and fresh (rain) water. In the very 
strong brine springs of Kissingen, I myself have found a new 
spedes of the genus PachydrUus (fig. 36), of which Clapardde 
found another species— on which ha founded the genuck-m the 
brine of Kreus^h; th^ are remarkably near to the.frMh^ 
Finally, I will mention that tte boxnmbn 
sdi^baek, wbidi .nsnally lives in 
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fresh water, lives and thrives perfectly in the Bay of Kiel as 
well as in the North Sea, and specimens of this hsh, caught air 
Wurzburg in the month of May, were even placed at once in 
sea-water without sustaining any injury.^^ 

B. Marine animals in fresh water.— Cases of this sort are 
just as frequent as those we have just been discussing, and 
occur among both the Vertebrata and Invertebrata. Among 
the Vertebrata we must first mention the American Manatus, 
which lives in the great rivers of South America, hundreds of 
miles from- the sea ; then a true dolphin of the genus Glohioce-' 
ph(du8, which is found far inlan<l\n the Irawady river, 600 
miles from the sea, and which is quite different from Glohioce- 



Fto. S7.— Pfo/uiwrafeanieui, r water-make living in the fresh-water lake of Taal (Luzon), . 
and having a paddle-like tail. 

phalus mdicus, which lives in the Indian Ocean. Among the 
reptiles the family of IlydrophidcB contains only seiu snakes, 
which are very common in the seas of the eastern hemisphere,' 
and ate often found there swimming in the high seas ; it is only 
at breeding-time that they go to land.^^ The only exception ici ' 
this rule is found in a new species — here represented for the 
first time— of tiiq genus Flatwrua (fig. 37), which I myinlf dis- 
eovered in the fresh-water lake of Taal in. Luzon, which is 
famous for its still ad;ive volcano ; it is true that this lake is 
oonDected with the sea^ by a not very long river. Together 
with^this snake and associated with typical fresh-water fbrnUh-r 
as jVarMm, Mdamia^ Paiasmoni iko.-^other marine animals are 
found', siidi as Priftia PerrotUtx Baw<-fiifii), wlfidi is very 
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common also in the magnificent Laguna de Bay near Manila. 
Sea-fishes, which normally live also in fresh water, or which 
thrive well when introduced into it, are by no means raTe ; 
thus Peters found Bays deep in the heai't of East Africa ; the 
Lake of Acqua, near Padua, which is of pui'e fi'esb water, has 
become famous by the success of an attempt made there to breed 
sea-fish — Mugil (the grey mullet) and Lahrux (the basse) — ^in 
great numbers for the market. Among the Invei'tebrata such 
cases are yet more common. Pakemony a genus of Crustaceans 
which inhabit fresh water almost exclusively, belongs to a 
family which generally includes none but marine animals ; 
vaiious species of this genus live in rushing mountain streams 
in the Philippines, and are found at an elevation of 4,000 feet or 
more above the sea. In the branchial cavity of this Crustacean 

n A 



Fio. 88.— oKendefu. a, the lower ; 6, the upper side. It lives In the ^ll-cavlty 
of Patamon ornalus (OUv.), and Is found with It ascending ftresh-water streams at a 
height of 4,000 feet above the sea. All the other known, species are marine. 

lives a species, as yet undescribed, of the genus Bopyrua (fig. 38), 
which t have named Bopyrua aacendena. It is the only fresh- 
water form hitherto known, while the other very numetous 
species live exclusively in the branchial cavities of sea crabs. 
Aucapitaine states that a true the species known as' 

the money-cowry — is caught in the interior of Africa, near 
limbuctoo, in quantities by the natives ; various molluscs of 
the family of ship-borers— iTatmtora Dmtlppi (Wright) and 
Teredo aenegdUnaia (Blain.) — and of the Pholadidae — Marteaia 
noico/a— live in 'the rivers of India and Java, while, all the 
other species of these ihmllies aio true marine creatures. 1 ate 
' <^terB (fig. 39) at Bai^an in the south of Mindanao, which, 
although they bi^ a salt flavour and were indeed bathed 
by biradkiBh wat^at high tide, yet |st ebb tide were suiTonh^ 
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by a rapid stream of pure drinkable fi'esb-water, and opened tbeir 
sWls to it. Many maiine Bryozoa occur also in fresh water. 
AiAong the Annelida the case seems to be rarer, and 1 have 
only been able to hud one instance mentioned in books by 
Leidy, who discovered' a worm, Manayunkia, belonging to the 
Cephalobranchiata, in the Schuylkill Kiver, near Philadelphia. 
The Nemertino worms, so common in the sea, have only one 
representative in fresh water of certainly a very divergent form ; 
of Sponges we find only one genus, SporigUla ; of the Hydroids 
only two, Hydra and Cordylopliora (fig. 40), which, in the course 
of time, have become true fresh-water animals.^^' 



Fiu. 39.— Oyster from the Gumaloran RiTcr at Basilan (routh of Mindanao) ; it lives in 
spots where tlie water is quite fresh 

C. The effect of the different percentage of salt in the 

watiBr.^The cases adduced above prove that it is often impos- 
sible to distinguish, by systematic characters alone, whether an 
animal is fresb-water or marine, since there are many species in 
fresh water whose nearest allies live in the sea^ and vice versa, 

, Tlieoretically, then, we must admit that there is no general 
and insuperable Impossibility that they should exchan^ thar 
life in one medium for that in the others But this theoretical 
possibility is not, so far. as we know, universally practical; 
for whole groups— as the BracMopoda, Sipunculidae, and 
Ecl^odermata — have hitherto been found only in the sea, 
The question now is : What causes have prevented or still prch 
^nt a tnmsfer of marine animals from searVat^ to fresh 
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water, or vice versa^ from actually taking place much more fre- 
quently ? 

I have already indicated that very often the strength of the 
current in a river, or the surf at its mouth, its temperature or 
the kind of food it affords, must cause quite as great hindrances 
to the passage of a marine animal into the fresh water as the 
necessity for subsequently living in water devoid of salt. Thus, 
for instance, the remarkably tender bodies of the larvie of the 
Echinodermata, Ascidiie, sea-anemones, Hydrold polyps, and 
others, are scarcely fitted to overcome such impediments ; so that, 
even under the assumption that they might be capable of living 
in water without salt, their transfer into fresh water seems to be 
almost impossible; and this is still more probably the case 
when the fully grown creatures — such as Ascidians, Corals, 
Polyps, and others — do not move freely on the sea-bottom, but 
are permanently attached to it. But if we now leave- out of 
the question the other influences which are often combined with 
the variable amount of salt in the water, and which shall be 
discussed in another place, we have in the first place to deter- 
mine the optimum as well as the extreme proportion of salt in 
the water which may be advantageous to different animals, so as 
to be able to estimate how far variations in its saltness may have 
a selective influence on those living in it or migrating into it. 
Secondly, we must deal with the question whether and how 
far an alteration in the salt contents of the water is capable 
of directly modifying the morphological characters of a species. 
But first of all we must ascertain the mode by which the 
salt held in solution in the water penetrates to the interior of,- 
the body, where alone it can produce any effect. 

Claude Bernard has proved that salt, when in solution in 
water, can penetrate the body of an animal without the 
creature’s agency, merely by the endosmotic action of the skin. 
If a frog is pla^ in a vessel in salt water, in such a posi- 
tion that it cannot swallow any salt, it will nevertheless be 
found that its body soon contains salt. If it absorbs more 
than it qan bear, it will die, and its death will ensue all the 
sooner, the stronger the solution is in the first instance. In 
^Kidi^ to de^^ is the minimum percentage of sdt 
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that, is, on the whole, injurious to the frog, I made a variety 
of experiments in the following manner. To prevent the 
creature from swallowing, and so dying of suffocation, I tied 
it to weighted sticks in such a way that it was unable to dip 
its nose and mouth into the water, even when its head began 
to sink from weakness of the muscles. A great number of 
frogs were placed in different vessels, each containing the same 
quantity of water with various, but known, amounts of salt in 
solution ; death was assumed to have taken place when the eye- 
lids of the frogs no longer reacted under irritation, and did not 
recover their sensibility after the creature was taken out of the 
salt water and washed in fresh water. By this I found that a 
frog commonly died, on an average, in about two hours and a 
half in a solution of five per cent, of salt, in three hours in 
three and a half per cent., in almost seven hours in two per cent., 
and not before more than twenty-four hours had elapsed in one 
and a half per cent. They all, without exception, endui'ed a solu- 
tion of one per cent, without sustaining any injury ; that is to say, 
they lived as long in their very uncomfortable position as other 
frogs which were fastened up in the same way in pure fresh 
water— namely, from three to four days. It remains still doubt- 
ful, therefore, whether a frog cannot really live just as well in 
water w ith one per cent, of salt in it as in fresh water. 1 have 
not made any experiments on this point. But near Greifswald, 
on the Baltic, frogs live and spawn, as 1 have learned from my 
assistant. Dr. Braun; so it is highly probable that a solu- 
tion of one per cent, of salt in the water is about the Ihnit of 
where it begins to be injurious to frogs. Similar experiments 
have been made by Plateau on aquatic Articulata, and he seems 
not to entertain the slightest doubt that in this case also the 
salt penetrates through the skin ; although, when the animals 
are completely immersed in the water, imbibition through the 
mouth does not seem to be excluded^ But as aquatic Articulata 
cannot die of suffocation so long as the water contains a suffi- 
csent quantity of air, or as the animal is allowed to rise to the 
8ui%koe to breathe, this question is of no practical importance to 
us. most important result established by the a,bove-men- 
tioned experiments, and by Plateau’s, is this: that the behaviour 
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of different animals under the effects of the same degree of con- 
centration in the salt solution is by no means identical ; the 
maximum of strength which is perfectly innocuous to the 
frog is about one per cent., while the stickleback can bear from 
two to two and a half per cent. ; migratoiy fish, as the shad, 
salmon, eel, &c., have still greater powers of resistance, as they 
can bear as jnuch as from three and a half to four per cent, of 
salt in the water.®® 

It results from this, that the difference in the osmotic action 
of the skin in different animals, and the various degi'ees of re- 
sistance to the amount of salt absorbed into their tissues, con- 
nected with such a difference, do, in a certain sense, cause and 
maintain the distinction which prevails between the fauna of the 
oceiin on the one hand, and that of rivers and fi'esh-water lakes on 
the other. We may assume that the absorption of salt is most 
i-apid in animals with a soft skin; we are not surprised when 
we find that the soft gelatinous Medusa is almost instantane- 
oiisly killed on coming into contact with fresh water, while 
crocodiles with their strong and horny scaly covering, through 
which salt, as it would seem, cannot penetrate, can live equally 
well in the sea and in fresh water. Between these two extremes 
the gradations are infinite. Eveiy variation in the amount of 
salt in fresh or salt water must therefore influence the animals 
living in it in a different manner; some will be killed, others 
checked in depositing their eggs or hindered in their growth, 
while others will bear the change without any injury. It would 
be a very interesting problem to determine by exact experi- 
ments a curve showing the resistance of different species to the. 
absorption of salt by the osmotic action of the skin. 

Unfortunately haj^ly any such experiments are on record ; 
but the few that are before iis offer so much that is of interest, 
even under the scarcely exhaustive treatment they have net 
with, that we must here go into them somewhat more closely. 

In the first place an experiment must be mentioned which 
Nature herself has made on a certain Polyp. It is, so far as I 
know, the only example of an animal that can be proved to 
h^ye originally lived in the sea, or in brackish water, and 
which, within our own time, has gradually accustomed itself to^ 
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live in pure fresh water. When 1 was still a student, Car- 
dylophora lacustris (fi^. 40) was found only in estuaries and at 
the mouths of rivers where the water was at any rate occa^ 
sionally salt or brackish ; it was discovered almost simul- 
taneously in England and Belgium, and somewhat later I 
found it in the Schlei, near Schleswig. Since that time, 1854, 
the animal has in many places migrated into rivers; it has 
already reached the Seine at Paris, and has got into the ficesh- 



Fio. AO,— Cfordylophora laeuUHs (from F. E. Schultze), a brackish-water polyp which 
witliin the last ten years has gradually migrate into pure fresh water. 

water aquarium of the Jardin des Plantes there, where it is 
said to be very common. Its migrations in the Elbe were still 
more remarkable. After reaching Hamburg, and even, if 1 am 
not mistaken, finding its way into the Alster, it took possession 
at the same time of the great water-pipes of the dty, in which 
it livM, aasociated with the well-known bivalve, Breiasena 
pdymarphd, in such enormous quantities as to impede the flow 
of water tlirough the pipes. This case is the more interesting 
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because the Cordylophora is a quite soft animal of the Polyp 
group, and yet it could quickly become accustomed to a 
diminution of salt in the water which would, beyond a doubt, 
entirely destroy many apparently stronger animals. It, would 
probably be of much assistance and interest to compare ex- 
amples of Oordylophom from different localities, to see whether, 
perhaps, the variations in the mode of life have not given rise 
to some variation in the structure of the animals living under 
different conditions. This point has not, so far as I know, 
hitherto, been closely investigated. 

Only three series of experiments are known to me, which were 
made under artificial conditions, with the express purpose pf 
determining what animals could bear a transfer from salt to 
fresh water and vice versa. The experiments made long ago by 
Beudant have never hitherto been repeated. He found that 
various fresh-water molluscs were quickly killed if they were 
suddenly transferred from fresh water to the concentmted salt 
water of the Mediterranean : but when he increased the amount 
of salt very gradually he obtained very different results. He 
began in April by putting animals into water which contained 
only one per cent, of salt, and by September, by gradual addi- 
tions of salt, he had brought it to a solution of about four per 
cent. Species of the genera L^mncea, Fhysa, FlanorbiSf and 
Ancyltu, lived in this salt water as well as in pure fresh water, 
while of Faludina viviparay Bythinia teTUaculata, and Neritma 
fluviaiiliSy a much greater number of individuals had died in 
the ‘salt water than in the fresh water. Of bivalves — Unio, 
AnodorUay Cyclas — every specimen had perished before the 
water had reached its highest strength of four per cent. He^' 
Bub^uently conducted the experiments in the invent order 
at Marseilles, placing true marine animals in fresh water. He 
then found that a sudden transfer killed almost eveiy specif 
while gradual additions of fresh water to the salt were bonie 
by many species, till in the course of a few months it had become 
perfectly fresh, so that finally true marine animals were living 
with Flamrhia, The edible mussel seemed par- 

ticularly resigtent, for not one single specimen perished through- 
out Ihe whole duration of the experiments Of 610 indivi^ 
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duals of various species which were gradually accustomed to 
fresh water, only 37 per cent, died, while of a corresponding 
number which were kept at the same time constantly in sea- 
water 3,4 per cent. died. Thus the percentage of mortality in 
the group of animals that were gradually accustomed to a 
foreign element was only three per cent, higher than in those 
which remained in "their natural element. Certainly it must be 
considered that this result was due to the circumstance that 
certain species — as MytUv ^ — remained altogether unaffected, 
while others died out entirely. For further details I refer the 
reader to the note.®® 

« We perceive from these experiments of Beudant’s that some 
species of Molluscs can live equally well in fresh and salt water, 
although they may be exclusively fresh-water or marine forms. 
Unfortunately the experiments have not been carried out far 
enough for us to be able to draw any far-reaching conclusions 
from them. Beudant, it is true, proved that a fully grown 
MytUua could be accustomed to fresh water, but not that it 
could multiply in it. Granting that a gradual transformation 
of the salt water in the Baltic into fi^h water could take place, 
according to Beudant’s experiments a number of full-grown 
or half-grown animals might become accustomed to the fresh 
water ; but the species might nevertheless veiy possibly die out, 
particularly if their eggs and larvsQ wero not equally capable of 
surviving in fresh water. In the quaternary period numerous 
oyster-beds existed in the Baltic which have since then entirely 
disappeared \ ®' and yet the oyster belongs, according to Beudant’s 
tables, to those forms which are able to live almost as well in 
pure fresh water as in salt water. The extinction of the oyster 
in the Baltic may have resulted, as must certainly be admitted, 
from a variety of causes ; but in view of the total absence of 
all means of proof we must not reject as unfounded the 
assumption that it was caused by the incapacity of the young 
oyster-larvffi to withstand the injurious effects of the diminution 
of salt in the Baltic. 

^Plateau went somewhat further than Beudant in his re- 
searches on the aquatic Articulate. His experiments on the 
common Wate]>Louse(.daeZ/wt7^tM»et6tM)areparticularlymter8Bt- 
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ing. By accustoming fully grown specimens of this species to 
water to which he constantly added salt, he brought them to 
live and lay eggs in pure sea-water. The young sea-lice bom 
in fresh water died much sooner, according to him, than the old 
ones, when both together were suddenly transferred to searwater. 
While the young fresh-water lice lived only five hoims when 
put into sea- water, the young ones which had been born in water 
already salt lived about 108 hours. Whether they died for 
lack of food or from the efiects of the salt is not determined. 
But even if we arbitrarily assume that the salt was in this case 
really the cause of death, it nevertheless results from the data 
above given that at any rate the injurious effects of the salt are 
different at the two different ages of the same animal; and, 
secondly, that the injurious effect on young individuals Can 
be materially diminished when the older and sexually mature 
individuals q.re accustomed to the strange element and breed 
in it. These experiments, as well as those of Beudant, ought to 
be repeated in a methodical manner; but, imperfect as they 
ore, they teach us that many aquatic animals can be accustomed 
to a foreign medium, and can even propagate in it. Now, 
although, in consequence of the imperfection of these experi- 
ments, no extensive application of this conclusion is possible, 
they still allow of our propounding the view that it can no 
longei* be said to be impossible to accustom certain fresh-water 
species perfectly to live in the sea, or, on the other hand, 
marine species to live in rivers or lakes. 

A still higher interest attaches to the recent experiments of 
Schmankewitsch. The fresh-water Crustacean, Branchipus 8tctg^, 
T^ia (fig. 41, a) is remarkably like the Artemia acdimu (fig. 41, 
6), one of a genus otherwise found exclusively in the salt lakes ' 
of America, Europe, and Africa. Nevertheless the differences 
between them have always seemed sufficiently conspicuous to 
justify their separation into two different genera ; these are cer- 
tain dissimilarities in the shape of the antennae of the male, and 
the number and form of the posterior segments of the body, of 
which if r^ia has but eight while.Branc^tym has nine.^* There 
are numerous spedes ciArtemia in Europe. The most unlike are. 
Ariamia so/tiuo and A. MUhamenU ; the lattw is distinguished 
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by the absence of spines on the lobes of the tail, the small size 
of these lobes, and the relatively large size of the branchial 
appendages of the legs. Schmankewitsch showed that it was 
possible to raise a brood of Artemia MUhamenii from Artemia 
salinay which lived in salt water of 4° Beaum4, by gradually 
raising the pei*centage of salt to 25® B. This transformation 
occurs very gradually, and only in the course of several gene- 
rations. He observed the same process also in a free state of 
nature. A dam which divided a lake containing salt water of 
4® B. from another where the water marked 25® B. gave way 
in the year 1871, so that the density' of the water in the lower 
lake fell to 8® B. At the same time numberless individuals of 



Fiq. 41.— Brane?tiptu stagnalis ; b, Afiemia saHna, 

Anemia aalina were carried through to the lower lake by the 
flood, and there they soon settled and propagated. After the 
dam was repaired the saltness of the water in the lower lake 
naturally increased again; in 1872 it had risen to 14® B., in 
1873 to 18® B.^ and •by the end of September 1874 it had reached 
its old mark of 25® B. During this period the Artemia aalina 
that had migrated had gradually become transformed ihto 
Artemia Mil/iaueenii. The stages of transformation, as they were 
actually successively observed one after another by Schmanke- 
witsch, are here given in a woodcut (flg. 42) copied from 
Schmankewitsch’s drawing. 

k ' He a'so conducted the converse mEperiment with perfect 
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success, for he brought Arttmia MUhamenii back to Artemia 
aalma by breeding successive generations in salt water which 
he made weaker and weaker. Now the differences between the 
two species are so great that no zoologist had previously cast 
any doubt on the accuracy of classing them as two species, 





Fig. 43.— Tnmsfbrmation of Artemia salina to A. Milhaiuenii. 1, tail-lobe of A. salina 
and its transition through 2, 8, 4, 0, to 6, into that of A. Milhauunli. 7, postabdomen 
of A. ealifM ; 8, postabdomen of a form bred in slightly salt water; 8, gill of A. 
MUhaueenii ; 10, .gill of A, ealina. From Schmankewitsch. 


and with all the more reason because each seemed to exclude 
the other; Schmankewitsch’s experiment has nevertheless 
prQved their relationship, and also explains very simply the fact 
that they never occur together. It is merely the constancy of 
tb» extenud conditions of lilb— the greaterpr less saltness of the 
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water — ^whicdi in one case determines the character of Artemia 
MWuiuaenii and in another that of Artemia salina. But, 
Schmankewitsch was so fortunate as to he able to carry the 
experiment still further. He kept Artemia aalina in salt water, 
which he constantly diluted by adding fresh water, till at last 
it was perfectly fi'esh; the Crustaceans had meanwhile gone 
through several geneititions, and had gradually so completely 
changed their character that finally they had acquired those of 
the genus Brcmchipm, 

These discoveries are certainly of the greatest interest ; for 
they afford a proof we can scarcely doubt, that a change in the 
amount of salt contained in the water can produce a regularly 
recurring and very conspicuous modification of the specific and 
even of the generic characters of certain animals. Darwin’s 
opponents will probably say that in this case those zoologists 
were in error who attributed to the differences between Artemia 
Milhauaenii^ A, aalina, and Branchipita atagnaliSf a specific and 
even a generic value, and that all these forms must now be 
regarded merely as vaideties of one single species, since proof has 
been given that they pass into each other. It is no part of my 
pui*ppse here to oppose such a view of the case ; it will suffice to 
observe, on the other hand, that, logically speaking, writers 
on Orustaceans must then cease to have any justification for 
separating or describing species at all, since those diffei'ences 
between Bramhiptba and Artemia which, according to this view, 
have neither specific nor generic value are precisely those of 
which they, constantly avail themselves for distinguishing the 
species and genera when describing other Crustaceans. 

Thus evidence has been given in this chapter that changes in 
the degree of saltness of the water exert not merely a selective 
influence on the animals exposefl to them, but also sometimes 
effect a remarkable modification of them ; and it is probable 
that other soluble elements in the water besides simply sodic 
chloride may be able to exert a similar influence. We are only 
at the beginning of our knowledge on this point. A careful 
repetition of the experiments here briefly described, with as 
great a t^ety as possible of animals and with an much 
thorouj^W as Schmankewitsch exercised, would, b^nd 
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doubt, contribute many important facts. But they would 
certainly confimi the result obtained ali*eady : That there can 
be no idea that a uniform change in one definite condition of • 
existence will produce a uniform effect on difierent animals.^^ 
This conclusion is self-evident when we reflect that the result 
of anjr influence must be the resultant of a reciprocal action of 
the external efficient force and of the inheient plasticity of 
the organism which is influenced. 

III. Influence of the volume of water. — It is well known 
that the volume of water has a marked influence on the 
growth of an animal, and on the size it finally attains. Every 
lover of the * gentle craft' of fishing — for salmon, trout, or 
other fresh- water fish — knows that these fish are usually small 
in small streams and lakes, and attain their full size only in 
largo ones. This fact has often been proved in Ameiaca as well 
as Europe. All experimental zoologists know moreover that 
it is often difficult, or even impossible, to roar fresh-water 
animals in a small aquarium to the size which they grow 
to under the normal conditions of a free life in. rivers, ponds, 
or even small pools. This is attributed, if not without 
exception, at least very generally, to a deficient food-supply. 
Without any experimental enquiry, and under the tacit assump- 
tion that all the other conditions — such as the temperature, 
the composition of the water, the amount of the oxygen it con- 
tained, and the number of individuals — were the same in the 
aquarium as in small ponds or large lakes, it was asserted 
that the smaller size of creatures in a small body of water was 
due solely to the circumstance that the absolute quantity Ctf 
food at the disposal of each individual must necessarily be' 
smaller in a small volume of water than in a great one, and 
hence be insufficient for the development of the animal’s full 
size. Of course it cannot be disputed that a fish must remain 
small if the food within its reach does not attain the daily 
optimum.- But it has never been investigated whether the 
small size of the creatures in a small body of water is due, 
without , exception, to the small amount of food within reach, 
either by piwying t^ actually was less than was india- 
jpceMUd ^ the full growth of the animal, or by attempting to/ 
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show that any other influence was impossible. Observations 
do- exist, on the contrary, which are calculated to warn us to bo 
cautious in this matter. 1 will* here only refer to the fact 1 
myself observed that some Water-Lice {AaeUua) which were 
kept in an air-tight closed glass vessel for nearly two years, 
and produced three or four generations, were, in tlib last 
generation, abnormally small, though food, in the form of algae 
abd other plants, was constantly abundant, and the air above 
the water, on opening the vessel, was found to be perfectly pure. 
In this case lack of food was assuredly not the cause of the 
small size of the Aselli ; perhaps it was a result of constant 
inbreeding, although in so small a number of generations— only 
four — this is hardly probable. Hence it^ is a quite unfounded 
assertion to say that the small size of animals in a small body 
of water is always the result of a consequent defldency of food, 
since if this were so, whenever a more than sufficient supply of 
food is at hand in the small body of water, the jPull growth 
ought to be attained. But this is not always the case, wliich 
proves that the often-observed eflhct of the volume of water 
on the size of the creatures living in it is not, up to the present 
dat^, understood, and still awaits an explanation. 

In order to solve this problem if possible, 1 carried out an 
extensive series of expeiinients on the common pond-snail, 
Lyhmo&a stagnaMs, I selected this creature because its growth 
is tolerably rapid in comparison with others, and because its long 
spiral shell offers an excellent test, of which it is easy to avail 
oneself in estimating its rate of growth. Moreover, this animal, 
as I had learned from an accidental observation, is so remark- 
ably sensitive to the effects of the volume of the water, that, 
in the space of six days, the difference in the length of those 
living in different volumes of water could be easily and 
accurately determined. 

It will be understood that I can in this place give only the 
general results of experiments carried on for more than two 
years. 

^ I instituted two series of experiments—^ne by separjating the 
animsls from the same massiof eg^ immediately they weie 
^lUKtclied, and placing them simultaneously in unequal hod^ 
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of water ; the other by placing two dififorent quantities of 
animals, from the same mass of eggs, in two aquaria of equal 
size. All the conditions of esl<«tenoe, and above all the supply 
of food, were kept at the optimum. Consequently all the 
animals were under equally favourable conditions, irrespective 
only of the volume of water which fell to each animal’s share ; 
this varied at most between 100 and 2,000 cubic centimetres. 
In botb experiments the results were similar (fig. 43) : the 
smaller the volume of water which fell to the share of each 
animal the shorter its shell remained ; and, moreover, it made 
no d^erence, with regard to the length the shell attained in the 
different groups of animals, whether each isolated individual 
had from the first a definite quantity of water allowed to it, 
as in the first series of experiments, or whether several indi- 

« i 6 

Fiq. 43.>rFovir equally old shells of batched fit>m the same mass of ova 

but reared in different volnmos of water; a. in 100 cubic centimfetrea ; b, in 200 oubio 
centimOtrea ; c, in 600 cubic centimetres ; and d, in 2,000 cubic oeotimitres. 

viduals living together had a larger volume of water to share 
among them in the same proportion. Thus I succeeded, under 
conditions of existence otherwise identical, in establishing a 
curve of growth for the Lymnsea corresponding to the volume 
of water. This curve (fig. 44) shows that the favourable effect 
of an increase of volume of water is highest between lOOand 60Q 
cubic centim^res for each individual, and that it then gradually 
decreases, till, at 5,000 cubic centim^res, it would seem to cease 
entir^yj; i»e. an increase of volume above this maximum has, 
as it appears, no further effect wliatever upon the rapidity of 
growth. Thusthe optimum of the volume of water which allows 
the greatest possible length of shell to be attained by a Iiymiuefi' 
wii^ a given time lies ap}«roximately between 4,oi^ud 5,000 
« cubic centimetres; to determiim the point exactly was impos* 
s3de fbr various reasons. The woodcut (Bg. 43) exidbits 
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shells corresponding to this curve. The first of the shells, formed 
in 100 cubic centimetres of water, attained a length of only 6 
millimeti'es ; the second, in 250 cubic centimetres, was 9 milli- 
metres long; the third, in 600 cubic centimetres, was 12 
millimetres ; finally the fourth grew to 18 millimetres in 2,000 ' 
cubic centimetres of water. It scarcely need be repeated 
that these animals, with such immense differences in length, were 
all the offspring of one mass of eggs simultaneously transfeired, 
and had all reached the same age of sixty-five days. 

My experiments also allowed of my constructing a curve of 
time for the rate of growth of the Lymnsea. The reader may 
have observed, with refei'ence to the foregoing statements, 
that according to this volume-curve it ought to be possible to 
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Fio. 44.— Volume-curve for Lymnaa stagnalU, 

enable a Lymnsea to attain its full length of about 24 milli- 
metres (for the first year’s growth) even in a volume of 100 
cubic centimetres, if only it were left there for a longer time 
than was requisite for acquiring that length in 2,000 cubic 
centimetres. Still, this would only be possible if the rate of 
growth, as determined by the volume of water, were at all times 
equal This, however, is not the case. At first the growth is 
very slow ; then succeeds a period of quickest growth, until the 
older the animal is, the more' slowly it glows. The curve ex- 
hibited in the subjoined woodcut (fig. 45) was constructed fiom 
eaqpepments in a volume of water of from 1,000 to 2,000 cubio 
centimetres per individual, and it shows that, during the first 
threeVeeks after escaping from the egg, the growth of the young 
animal waft, on an aven^, only 5 millimetres ; then followed 
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a period, lasting about . three weeks, of veiy rapid growth, 
during which it attained a length of shell of about 10*2 
millimetres; in the third period — 40th to the 60th day — 
it grew only 6 millimetres more; and then ensued a period of 
very slow growth, only about 1*6 millimetre in nearly four 
weeks. It is thus proved that the same law obtains for 
Lymnsea as for all other animals, namely, that the maximum of 
growth can only be attained, when all the other conditions are 
equally favourable, exactly within the peiiod of quickest growth ; 
the opportunity once missed never recurs. A Lymniea which 
in the course of the di'st year has not attained a length of shell 
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Fio. 40 .— Carve of time for the growth of Zymneea tttoQnalU. The growth is most 
rapid from the fourth to the fifth week. 

of at least 20 millimetres must become the parent of a race of 
dwarfs, if the causes which have checked its growth are regu- 
larly repeated in the succeeding years. 

A direct influence is hereby proved to be exerted by the 
volume of the water, irrespective of the supply of food and 
other influences.^^ A short discussion of the details will show 
whether we are as yet in a position to determine the special 
causes of this effect of volume. • 

It is fi»lf:Bvident that a great variety of influences might 
have produced the same result— i.e. the dwarfing of the animals 
—such as food, temperature, injurious gases, or the absence of 

u% 
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those that were necessary, <fec. In some of my experiments 
such influences showed themselves very conspicuously. In one, 
for instance, in order to supply the young animals with the 
maximum of air I'equired for inspiration, I kept up a constant 
current in the vessel; but the experiment failed totally, 
because the young animals in the current were unable to cling 
to the plants they fed on. On another occasion a sudden and 
very considerable fall of temperature set in, almost down to 
13^ centigrade. Now this is the degree at which the powera 
of assimilation of the young Lymnsea cease, and consequently 
its growth. The effect on the curve of volume was very 
striking (fig. 46). The vessels, of unequal size and containing 
unequal bodies of water, stood side by side at the same distance 
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Fxo. 46.->A curve of growth totally altered by a change of temperature. It continues to- 
rise as usual up to 600 cubic centimetres of water. There it suddenly falls, t)eoause the 
t temperature of the large body of water is insulRciout to allow the Lymnseldm living 
in it to assimilate. 

from a window, whera the sun shone in the afternoon for two 
hours at the most ; thus the temperature favourable to assimi- 
lation was attained in the smaller vessels, but not in the 
larger ones. Hence it followed that snails which lived in 2,000 
cubic centimetres of water, and consequently ought already to 
have been 10 millimetres long when 25 days old, were 
scarcely longer — about 3 millimetres — than those which had 
'i^ved in water which, though less in volume, was sufficiently 
warm. At the same time the nourishment provided in each 
vessel was so abundant and wholesome that neither bad air nor 
a lack of food could have occasioned the striking bnsak in the 
normal volume-curve; besides, in that case the effects must 
have been visible in those in the small as wtdl as those in the 
larger body of water. 
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A superabundance of food was purposely supplied through- 
out all the experiments, and all the glasses in which the food- 

f dants — Elodea eanadenaia^ and Lenma — did not grow 
uxuriantly were emptied, so that from the very first, in all the 
experiments on which the cuives were founded, the injurious 
effects of any kind of dearth of food were excluded. 

The temperature of the water, so long as it o^llates within 
an insignificant range near the optimum, also has no effect on 
the volume-cuive, or at any rate a very tnfling one ; if the in- 
fiuence of volume had been afiected by variations in the tempe- 
rature of the water, all the animals in the various experiments 
growing up in difierent bodies of water, so long as they were, at 
a similar temperature, must have attained the same or nearly 
the same size. Temperature does not exercise a really decisive 
influence till it approaches one of the two utmost endurable 
extremes. 

It might also be supposed that the difierent proportions of 
oxygenated air or carbonic acid contained in the water were the 
efficient cause ; but this is easily disproved. In the first place, 
it is not very easy to see how, in that case, such regular curves of 
volume could arise, since the deficiency of air m each vessel must 
then have been always in the same proportion as the body of 
water; and this can scarcely be assumed as probable. On t|;ie 
other hand, this influence was already excluded by the fiiet that • 
the superabundance of plants growing in the water disengaged 
so much oxygen that the water in all the glasses must have 
been absolutely saturated with it, and the stratum of air in 
contact with the surface, which, as is well known, is breathed • 
by the Lymnaea, must have been equally and perfectly pure: 
For the same reason the carbonic add disengaged by the animals 
must always have been entirely reabsorbed by the plants. 

The salts which can be proved to be present in water can 
just as little be regarded as the cause of the dwarfed growth of 
the animals. With the assistanoe of a chemist| my friend 
Professor Hilger of Erlangen^ I repeated my experiments with 
distilled .water, and with water which wak saturated with the 
constituents jnoved normally to occur in water (such as mag* 
nesio sulphate, calcic carl^nate, and the nomal course 
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which regularly ensued showed that the salts present and dis- 
coverable by chemical tests had really no influence that could be 
detected. 

Even injurious gases which might be formed, in a certain 
proportion to the body of water and the number of animals, 
from the faeces and other decomposing organic matter, cannot be 
regarded as causing the effects referable to the volume of water. 
Suppose we take two vessels containing equal volumes of water^ 
but place only one animal in one and twenty in the other, these 
last of course will disengage the larger amount of injurious gases, 
and consequently, in the first instance, a certain retardation in 
their growth might be caused. But since the one isolated 
individual grows immensely faster than those that live together, 
this one will very soon yield as much, and at last more, faecal 
matter than the twenty ; so that growth must cease with it at 
leaAt as soon as with the others. But since this is precisely 
not the case — for the curve of time remains the same for each, 
while it is only the size attained within a determined period 
which varies — it is, it seems to me, thereby pi-oved that the 
effects of the injurious gases pi*oduced by the animals them- 
selves cannot be the cause of the effects of volume. ^ 

What, then, is the real cause 1 I regret to say that I cannot 
give any answer to this question. With the assistance of my 
friend Hilger I have long been trying, but altogether in vain, 
to find Bnytliing present whatever, even in the smallest quantity, 
to which this effect of volume could be ascribed. 1 think, 
however, that we are justified in the following hypothesis. It 
would seem to follow from my experiments that some substance 
— as yet unknown — must be present in the water, probably in 
n very minute quantity, which, by its relations to the water that 
bolds it in volution and by its osmotic affinity to the skin of 
the animal, can be absorbed only in a determined and extremely 
small quantity, and also within a definite period and in a definite 
amouht of water.^^ Now^ if this substance were simply a stimu- 
lant, and thus, without actually contributing to growth, were 
essential to it — like the oil to the stoain-engine---- 
it must be absorbed in the quantity which is most ffivourable 
if the normal growth is to be accomplished within a fixed time. 
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And siuoe, according to this hypothesis, the amount of the 
substance absorbable in a given time depends on the volume of 
tlie water, and increases or diminishes with it, growth would 
cease entirely if the body of water were so small that it had a 
stronger affinity to the unknown matter than the skin of the 
animal has. 0^ the other hand, the attainment of the full size 
within the corresponding period would only be possible if the 
volume of water were so great that the Lymnba could at all 
times absorb this unknown stimulant from the water.^^ 

IV. Influence of oxygen or air in the water. — We have 
seen in the foregoing sections that the effect of the substances 
held in .solution in the water, and also apparently that of the 
volume of the water, depend on the osmotic action of the 
animal’s skin. Another substance held in solution in the 
water must take effect in a precisely similar manner — ^namely, 
the air used up in breathing by a number of animals. It is* 
known that every animal, even the simplest Infusorium that 
lives in water, requires air, or rather oxygen, for respiration ; and 
as most aquatic animals have no special organs for breathing 
in the air itself — like most of the Yertebrata, as well as 
Insects, Arachnoidse, Myriapoda, and many other creatures — 
their efficient respiration depends exclusively on the absorption 
of the air (oxygen) contained in solution in the water through 
the skin, or through the membranes of some internal oigang 
through which water flows in and out in a constant stream. 

It is self-evident that every growing or young cell must be 
capable of breathing, i,e, of taking in oxygen and disengaging 
carbonic acid, if this respiration is a function of protoplasn^ 
itself. All growing ports which are in contact with media rich 
iik oxygen, such as air and water, must consequently breath^®* - 
taking it for granted that their surface offers no resistance to 
the absorption of oxygen^ But the disposition to absorb it 
may be very differept in different parts of the body ; and we are 
accustomed to call such parts as seem better fitted to absorb 
o:iygen, as compared with the others, simply ^organs of 
respiratipiu* 

Bueh spedaljaed organs most of the animals that live in 
fiatw and breathe water are, in the first places the skin, thsn^ 
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appendagee of the skin, known as gills or branchiae, and finally 
the interior of the intestinal canal. In very many Invertebrate 
animals — as in Holothuida, Annelida, Planarians, Water-Insects, 
^d others — a constant stream of water enters by the anus, and 



in a few cases, as in Holothnria, a very easily d^onstaWe 
stream passes out from it also. Thus, in the simplest oondition, 
theini^us membrane of the intestine serves for respiration, 
like^e Ain of an anhnal; and in this respect the w^-knoip^ 
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French physiolc^at, Paul Bert, is perfectly right when he says 
that any dispute as to whether this or that portion of the body 
of an animal is its respiratory organ is fundamentally and 
perfectly superfluous. But when special appendages are de- 
veloped from the skin in a foliated or arborescent form — known 
as gills — whic]^ seem specially adapted by their structure and 
the delicacy of their walls to absorb more air from a given, 
body of water than the skin can, and to transmit it directly to 
the blood or to the fluid of the body-cavity which circulates in 
those gills, we ai'e cei*tainly quite justified in designating these 
appendages as special organs of respiration. 

Such gills or branchiae oc^ur in the intestine as well as on 
the skin of the most dissimilar animals living in water. 

The gills of the outer skin bear so striking a relation to 
the animal’s mode of life that they must here be briefly dis- 
cussed. In Fishes (fig. 47, a) and in many Amphibia the gills 
are placed at the side of the head or partially under it, where 
they are concealed beneath larger or smaller folds of the skin, 
whiph, with the flat bones that support them, are known as the 
gill-covering. In the embryo of the Shark (fig. 47, 6, d) and of 
Amphibia, external ramified gills appear before these internal 
gills ; these, in the fish^, subsequently disappear, but in the 
Amphibia persist throughout life {PerennibraThchiata), In 
Crustaceans we often find gills in places analogous to their posi- 
tion in fishes, that is to say, by the side of the cephalothorax, 
and covered by a large skin-fold attached to it ; this is the case 
in Crabs (Brcichyura)^ and in many of the Macroura, Lobsters, 
Prawns, &c. In other Crustaceans, on the contrary, as in our 
Water-lice {AaeUtie) or the Sea-louse (Idotea), they are situated 
at the end of the abdomen, and in yet other species they are • 
appendages of the Ipgs, whatever part of the body these may 
be attached to. In the class of Mollusca we find not less than 
five forms of gills morphologically difierent — first, the usual gills 
of bivalves (fig. 48, 5) ; secondly, those borne on the back of 
many of the naked marine Mollusca, as the JSbfidca, DarU, and 
others (fig. 48, d) ; thirdly, the dorsal branchial cavities of such 
genera as Ifentina and Melania ; fourthly, lateral gills, as in 
'Phyttidia; and lastlyi, the lughly intei^iDg mantle-gil^ 0 ^ 
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some species of Lucina (fig. 48/ a), situated on the ventral 
margin of the mantle. In the Annelida the gills are usually 
an appendage of the legs, and sometimes are placed directly on 
the body or at the fore end, as in SaheUa^ Serpula^ Terebdla^ 
Finally, the number of Invertebrata is by no means small 
which dispense entirely with such distinct, conspicuous organs 


O' 



Fia. 48.— Gills of Mollusca. a. Lvetna phtUppmsls, with four mantle-gills bdiind the 
muscle m ; A, Mytilus, with k the gUls, and i the laminated lip ; c, Myda grmidU 
(Bergh.), destitute of ^1s ; Doris sp., with a tall tuft of dorsal branchiae. 

of respiration, and consequently breathe only through the skin ; 
anong the Mollusca there are the ElysiadcB (fig. 48, c) and their 
allies , among the Annelida the common leech and the' Oligo- 
chntfls (the earth-worm, &c,); many of theloWer Crustaceans— 
parasitical as well as independent-all Infusoria, the Coolente- 
rata^ and even many Eohinodermata, Ac. 
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Less variety is found among the internal gills, which some- 
times are situated in the intestinal canal of water-animals. In 
the larvss of the Libellulidse, for instance, leaf-shaped organs 
are found inside the rectum, which apparently serve for respira- 
tion. I myself have described a system of foliated processes 
on the mucous membrane of the stomach of the Holothuridae 
(fig. 49) which have all the attributes of true gills — as an 
extensive surface, delicate membrane, and abundant blood- 
vessels, with a constant renewal of the water that bathes the 
laminae. In most Annelida and many other Invertebrafo, no 



Fio. 49.— Part of the etomftch of a Holothurian (SUehoptit vmrteffatut) split open length* 
wise and laid flat, a, the dorsal furrow between the two aeries of ^Ufoliations; 0, 
the broad tumid ventral surface which divides them ; c, the foliaceous gills. 

doubt a regular current of constantly renewed water posies 
through the intestine, which nevertheless bears no special gills ; 
the more or less extensive folds of the mucous membrane 
here take the place of the absent organs. It may here be inci- 
dentally mentioned that even a fish (Cobitie foaaUU, a species of 
Loach, fig. 60) breathes through the intestines ; but in this case 
tiie conditions are slightly different, inasmuch as it takes in air- 
bubbles at the surface of the water through its mouth, and 
swallows them, so that here the air domes into direct contact 
with the respiratory surfiuse of the intestine.^^ 

AU these dififereat otgans of respiratiou a^ 
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essen tia lly the same manner — ^namely, by absorption of oxygen 
(air) fxom the water by means of the osmotic action of their 
membranes. This action varies with the different animals. 
Bert has shown that the powers of absorption even in nearly 
relat^ species of fresh-water fish are remarkably various. 
Hence we need not be surprised to find that occasionally the 
amount of oxygen which is conveyed to the blood by the typical 
organs of respiration is not perfectly sufficient, so that the defi- 
ciency has to be made up in other ways. Nor are we more 
astonished to learn that the general respiration of the skin can 
be so increased that under some circumstances it suffices per- 
fectly for the requirements of the animal, and renders the 
employment of the special organs of respiration quite super- 
fluous. 

The former case has been proved in Crustacea and in Fishes. 



FlO. CO.^CobiU* / 09 UIU, It swallows air-bubtles which pess through the intestine, 
where the mncous membrane takes up the oxygen for respiration. 

Fritz Muller observed that crabs of various species (Grapam, 
Seaarma, dec.) often raised the hinder portion of the cephalo- 
thorax, so as to let the air directly into the branchial cavity, as 
the amount of oxygen absorbed from the water through the 
gills was insufficient to supply their requirements. Many of our 
fresh-water fish, particularly all the species of Bleak {Cpprinoidda)^ 
regularly swallow air in order to saturate the water that 
bathes their gills with oxygen, since the oxygen derived 
directly from the water is usually insufficient. The amount of 
oxygen needed by these fishes must be considerable, for it is 
much more easy to drown a fish than a frog if both are pre- 
vented from coming to the siirfaoe to swallow air ; and yet the 
frog breathes by lungs, while the fish, on the contrary, is a true, 
gilled water-breather.^® 

- - instance of the second €ase-r«.s. that general reflation 
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through the skin may perfectly supply the place of respiration 
through any special organ — is offered by frogs, which usually 
breathe through lungs. i^lne-Edwards the elder showed long 
since that frogs, when prevented coming to the surface, were 
able to live under water so long as they were not cut off from 
the possibility of obtaining food and were froely supplied with 
fresh water. In such a case geneitil skin respiration must 
necessarily take the placo of lung respiration. Since then, 
Paul Bert has shown that skin respiration can only take the 
place of lung respiration when, in the cold season, the tempe- 
ratui'e of the water varies between zero and 13° centigrade. 

The instances here adduced prove at once that the absolute 
amount of oxygen needed for respiration and absorbed from the 
water varies according to the peculiarities of the different species, 
and perhaps even in individuals; and moreover that its ab- 
sorption depends on certain external conditions, above all on 
the temperature. From this it further follows that there must 
be for every individual animal an optimum quantity of oxygen 
needed in a given time ; if this optimum is not attainable by 
the ordinary organs of respiration, either the animal dies of 
suffocation, or else the deficiency must be supplied by some 
other means, as, for instance, in Milne-Edwar^’ experiment 
on the frog, by general skin respiration. To this category 
belongs too, in a certain sense, the air-bladder of fishes, which, 
according to the most recent investigations, may under some 
circumstances be regarded as an organ auxiliary to respiration. 
A body of gas is deposited in it from the blood which also ' 
contains oxygen, and this is rapidly used up if the fish is -in . 
water which holds but little oxygen. Now, although genoridly 
no air can be transmitted to the air-bladder from outside, still, 
as it would seem, it serves u a reservoir for the superabundance 
of oxygen which is introduced into the blood by jthe absorbent 
action of the gills and the skin. Very numerous experiments 
have been made on this matter, but they have yielded so many 
contradictory rmults that it is supeifliiouB to go here into any 
doser diaoussioit of them ; and 1 refer those who are interested 
in the matter to Milne-Edwards' well-known work, ^ Jie9on8 
d’.A^toiiiie ei de Fhysiologie oompaide.’ in a note I have 
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given^the titles of some new works not mentioned by Miliie* 
Edwards. ^ 

y. Power of enduring desiooaEtion. — All water animals 
need a veiy high degree of moisture in the air or the direct con> 
tact of water to enable them to live; if a frog is transferred to 
dry air, it will quickly part with all its water to the atmosphere 
and perish of desiccation. 

It has, however, been frequently stated of many water 
animals that they can endm*e perfect desiccation without dying. 
The experiments of Spallanzani, Dug6s, Doy^re, and others are 
generally known. Infusoria and certain worms of low type, 
the Botatoiia, the somewhat high-typed Tardigrada, and various 
kinds of Crustaceans, are said, according to these observers, to 
revive after being completely desiccated. The fact that when 
perfectly dry moss or hay is wetted all sorts of creatures are 
brought out of it is undoubted; but Fouchet’s experiments 
account for this in a veiy simple manner, while, as it s^ms to 
me, they strikingly prove that ti'ue and complete desiccation 
infallibly destroys fully grown creatures. He showed that 
Mnfusoria, Eotatoria, and Tardigrada, when dried up in the 
nidus, always die if they are actually and truly desic^ted, but. 
that sometimes germs, or it may be eggs, contained in them, 
and which are protected from utter desiccation by their enve- 
lopes, on being moistened again develope rapidly, though still 
enclosed in the desiccated matrix, and creep out. These young 
animals creeping out from the eggs and germs have ajrparently 
been mistaken for the dried-up creatures resuscitated. The ob- 
servations recorded as to the capability of many animals of the 
higher orders, even of Yertebrata, for enduring drought are not 
quite so erroneous ; for it is not asserted that they themselves 
were desiccated. In tropical countries or in the Mediterranean 
province, where there is a sharp distinction between the wet 
and dry season, many animals fall during the latter into what 
is known as summer sleep. The Protopterru in Africa buries 
itself in mud, and surrounds itself with a thick perfectly 
desiccated crust, in which it is able to pass a latent life for 
months together, till the rain softens the crust and releases the 
; fish. Many land snails attadi themselves, during the day ckt 
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during prolonged drought, to plants, ston^, d;c., or bury tbem- 
selves in the soil and close the mouth of their shell Vii^ b 
calcareous deposit known as the diaphragm ; thus i^ey awiut 
the next rainy season to recommence an active life. -Here it is 
easy to prove that the animals are not truly desiccated; for if, 
we break into the shell of a snail thus found in its summon 
sleep, we see at once that the creature has pi'eserved a very, 
considerable amount of moisture, which the hygroscopically dry 
air has not been able to evaporate from the animal, piotecM as 
it is by its shell and diaphragm. 

It is to this property possessed by living animals of retaining 
a certain amount, however small, of moisture for a long time 
in their* tissues, and consequently of escaping total desiccation, 
that the power is evidently due which enables the eggs and 
germs of the above-mentioned animals to continue all the year 
round in an apparently dry condition without being deprived 
of their; vitality. It is certainly very striking that encysted 
Infusoria, and the ova or reproductive bodies of Oruibtaceans, 
Tardigrados, Worms, Sponges, <S&c., are capable of withstanding 
the long-continued desiccating effects of the air ; but if at the same 
time we remember that it is extremely difficult to desiccate albu* ^ 
minous matter completely, even when dead, the fact loses some- 
thing of its astonishing character. Living plants, too, often 
retain the last remnant of their moisture with much obstinacy. 

Of the truth of these facts there certainly cannot be the 
smallest doubt. I have had for now six years a chest full of 
dried mud with the eggs of Apaa and Cyprisj which were sent 
to me in the spring of 1872 by Ehlera from Erlangen. Up t6 
the pi-esent time every attempt to hatch out some of the 
Apus larv» by softening a part of the mud has succeeded 
equally well in summer and in winter ; the rapidity of their 
devdopment is different, but this is due, as we have seen in a 
former chapter, to the degree of temperature at the time. 

I7ow, remarkable as is this long resistance of eggs to 
dioug^t» we are acquainted with a much more wonderful, 
and, in fisct, hitherto inexplicable, &ct connected with it. The 
eggs of various Grustaceans— as, for instance, of species of 
4jnt^nQfver develope U if thqy have not first lain some time in 
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the diy ihud. Living specimens of Apus caught by me in 
Wurzburg deposited a large number of eggs in the water of 
my aquarium; not one developed. Mud full of eggs from 
the same pool from whidi 1 had taken the fully-grown Apus, 

. after it had lain by for a full year, still yielded no larvas on 
being wetted, and it was not tUl the second year that I ob- 
tained a few; but from that time I succeeded regularly in 
making them develops in great numbers, and whenever I chose. 
The statements of Brauer and others coincide with this. The 
eggs of the Brajichipm^ to nearly allied to Apus^ do not share 
this peculiarity, but develope equally well whether they have 
been dried or kept constantly in damp mud. Brauer points 
out indeed, in his interesting notes on his experiments in breed- 
ing, that it would be very easy to rear animals of these groups 
from difibrent parts of the world in our laboratories, and to 
study them at our convenience ; since nothing would be needed 
but to obtain some dried mud from the localities where they 
live. In this way, for instance. Professor Claus was recently 
enabled carefully to investigate, in Vienna, the anatomy of the 
6eau^ul from Jerusalem. It would ce]> 

iHainly be a grateful task to determine exactly what species of 
aniTna-la have ^gs which can endure desiccation, or even abso- 
lutely require it, like Apus, to qualify them for development, 
and to find out also what the maximum period is during which 
they can endure to lie dry without injury to their vitality. A 
fundamental investigation of these questions would undoubtedly 
contribute much to a satisfactory explanation of many peculiar 
facts in the geographical distribution of the lower animals.^* 
Concluding remarks. — If we now compare the facts 
established in the different sections of this chapter with those 
previously ascertained, we obtain again the same general laws. 
Animals living in the same places, and apparently under the 
same external conditions of existence', nevertheless behave in 
quite different ways under the influence of the various sub- 
stanoes held in solution in the water, as salt, oxygen, carbonic 
acid^ dse. The ova of different and yet very dosely related 
forms can endure a long period of drought, or even require it 
to enable them to develope. Hence every change^ for in* 
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stance, in the composition of the water of a lahe or a river, will 
not affect the fauna inhabiting it equally and as a whole, but 
will act on individuals; some will bear the change without 
being in any way affected by it ; othei*s will die, while others 
again will survive, but their habits of life will be changed, and 
at the same time their structure will be modified, as in the 
case of Brcmchipus and Artemia. Thus the constancy of the 
aquatic fauna of any spot depends on the constancy of all the 
extemal conditions of life prevailing there, and every change, 
however small, in these will effect a selection among the old 
forms, facilitate tlie introduction of new ones, and sometimes 
even determine the transformation of one species into another. 
On this last and most important point we at present certainly 
know very little; but the old experiments of Beudant, the « 
more recent ones of Phiteau, and, above all, those of Schman- 
kewitsch, show that this absence of information cannot be 
adduced as a convincing argument against the assumption that 
careful experiments directed to this question must tend to 
prove that stagnant water and the substances contained in it 
can exercise a far more direct transforming influence than has f 
hitherto been considered possible. 


K 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE INFLUENCE OF A STILL ATMOSPHERE. 

The most important influence of stagnant air on the animals 
living in it is strikingly exhibited by those organs which are 
intended to respire air and convey it to the interior of the 
body. The physiological action of these air-breathing organs is 
exactly the same as that of the skin and gills in water-breathing 
animals. They bring the blood into the closest possible contact 
with the oxygenated medium. But as regards stricture no greater 
contrast can be conceived of than that between the gills of a fish 
and the lungs (fig. 51) of the higher Yertebrata, or the tracheae, 
as they are termed, of Insects, Myriapoda, and Arachnoidae. 
These last (fig. 52) are usually fine tubes, with elastic walls 
with spiral thickening, which ramify in all directions, and 
which allow of the alternate inspiration of fresh air and 
expiration of foul air — charged, that is, with carbonic add. 
This is efiected by the opening and closing of the stigmata, or 
openings of the tubes, by the act of I'espiration, and by the 
expanding and contracting of the tubes themselves. These 
tracheae thus convey the air, in extraordinarily fine partides, to 
all the organs,?^ so that their finest living portions certainly 
and abundantly absorb the oxygen they require direct from 
t^e air which is so brought to them. It is otherwise with 
the Yertebrata. Here the air is taken into sacs of a spongy 
strudure (see fig. 51), of which the walls contain an exces- 
siv^y intricate network of blood-vessels ; here, exactly as 
the dtin or gills of fishes absorb oxygen the water, the 
oxygen item the air passes by endosmosis through the mucous 
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membrane of the lungs into the blood ; this oxygenated blood 
is then carried to all the organs, of which the living portions 
take up the oxygen from it, precisely as the corresponding parts 
of insects take it up dii‘ectly from the air by means of the 
trachefe. In all animals that breathe thus through the lungs, 
there is a strongly marked contrast in the blood contained in 
diderent parts of the vascular system. That which is carried 
back from the lungs to the heart is rich in oxygen and known 
as arterial blood, and that which circulates in the vessels which 
convey it from the organs to the heart, or from the heart to the 
lungs, is poor in oxygen, and is called venous blood. 

We need not, however, in this place, investigate more closely 
the relations of the vascular system to the respiratory organs, 
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nor the physiological distinctions which are based on the dif- 
ferent organs of respiration and their structure. On the other 
hand, it is essential that we should in the first instance deter- 
mine which of the constituents of the air are advantageous o^ 
injurious to animal life. 

Air contains, when it is pure, almost 21 per cent, of oxygen, 
with about 79 per cent, of nitrogen, and a variable trace of 
carbonic acid, besides water which it holds in solution in the 
form of vapour in a quantity varying according to the tempera- 
ture. Ail the other kinds of gas which are occasionally present 
in the atmosphere are of no importance. They are either irre- 
spirable or actually injarious, while the above-mentioned mix- 
ture is the normal one, and thus is .thermost favourable for 
iMAinial life. Oertaihly we must make, this statement with. 
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some reservations ; for, in the first place, we know that various 
animals are, as a rule, influenced in different ways by the 
medium in which they live ; and besides, we cannot assert, on 
the basis of any experimental research, that certain gases which 
are injurious to men or to birds may not be indifferent or even 


tt 
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advimtageous to otilier animals. For instance, it is well known 
tiiat manylarv 89 of insects live in sitliations, as in decaying 
xnatteFi where the air is undoubtedly mixed with gases which 
the hij^er Yertebrata could not br^the without ixguxy; aJao 
that the capability for resisting the efMs of irrespiraUe or 
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poisonous gases is exti'emelj different in different animals. 
Exhaustive experiments on this subject are not before us; 
hence the only general conclusion, as applicable to all animals, 
that we can draw from the experiments made on certain 
animals by physiologists, is, that every gas contained in the air 
affects the animals that breathe it according to its relative 
proportion, and to the peculiarities of each individual animal. 
Thus, for instance, carbonic acid, which is highly poisonous to 
man, ceases to be injurious when it is contained in the atmo- 
sphere in a proportion of only 1 to 2,000 (of volume); but even 
then it is not directly advantageous to animal life, unless, 
indeed, its stimulating action may perhaps be recognised as a 
not unimportant factor in the life of animals. At present, how- 
ever, we know little on this point. On the other hand, wo 
know positively that no air-breathing animal is capable of de- 
composing and assimilating carbonic acid as plants do ; nay, 
it may be doubted, as we have seen in a former chapter, 
whether even those aquatic animals — Sponges, Infusoria, 
Worms, &C. — which are said to have true chlorophyll in their 
tissues, do in fact make use of this constituent as an organ for 
the decomposition of carbonic acid ; nor do we know whether 
the maximum of carbonic acid which can be endured by the few 
animals experimented on — which is perhaps even advantageous 
to some — is equally endurable by all air-breathing animals, or 
whether, for many of them, it may not lie even higher. Pro- 
bably in this respect the various species, and perhaps even 
different individuals of the same species, may behave quite 
differently.®* 

What is of more importance to our enquiry, at any rate^'in 
this place, than the admixture of different gases in air, is the' 
proportion of water contained in any given volume of air at a 
given time. Our personal experience teaches us that a diy or a 
damp wind has a totally different effect on different indivi* 
duals ; phthisical patients are sent in North America to the 
driest mountain regions of the Union, as Colorado, while in 
Europe they are fr^uently sent to very damp places, as 
Madeira, Ae* Moisture in the air frequency induces rheuma- 
tiam, but in this reqpeot also different individuals are differently . 
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affected. We will now go more fully into a few particulai^ly 
interesting cases of resistance to extreme dryness of the atmo- 
sphere^ or to perfect sati^ration of the air with moisture. 

I. The power of resistance to a dry atmosphere. — The 
atmospheie that lies near the surface of the earth is never 
perfectly dry ; but we usually call it so when it is drier than is 
good for our health or agreeable to our feelings. This occurs, 
for instance, with tolerable regularity every summer in Wiirz- 
burg ; * many tropical regions are distmguished by a very dry 
climate ; this is the case with the Sahara, the desert plains of 
Australia, and the desert coast of South America, where it 
never or very rarely rains; and even in tropical countries 
which are justly regarded as having a very damp climate — as 
Java or the Philippines — we nevertheless speak of a dry season, 
and everyone who has lived for any length of time in these 
islands knows that the dryness of the atmosphere there has a 
very unpleasant effect, although at least 50 per cent, of moisture 
is always present in the atmosphere. Hence all animals living 
in such localities must be able to withstand the desiccating 
effects of the atmospliere if they are to survive; and if an 
originally damp climate were suddenly, or even by gradual 
change through local disturbance or secular variation, to 
become a dry one, a great number of species would infallibly 
fall victims to this change in the conditions of existence. 

Nevertheless animals live even in the driest places on the 
earth ; many of these, indeed, belong to groups of animals of 
which the greater number require a very high d^ee of mois- 
ture in the air to enable them to live. This is the case, for 
instance, with many land Mollusca. Our common Boad- 
snail and those Snails that creep about on trees require a veiy 
consideiable amount of moisture in the atmosphere, or they 
cannot eat, digest, and grow. During the dry summer of the 
Mediterranean regions, even on islands, as the Balearic Isles, 
the active life and growth of these creatures is interrupted : 
they buly themselves deep in the dry earth or between dabs of 

* place where the Author writes ; but the case is the same, of 
cotir8e,;tHtb many places on* the Continent. 
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rock, and close the opening of their shells with a lid {operculum 
or epiphragm)— often of many layers, and membranous or cal- 
careous — ^which evidently contributes to prevent the utter 
desiccation of the creature. Other species again cling firmly to 
stones or plants, where they remain for weeks, and seem to be 
protected against the drought. Their powers of resistance, 
however, are not perfect j every collector knows that a certain 
number peiish annually from desiccation, and these are by no 
means old and enfeebled individuals, which in any case were 
approaching the end of their life, but for the most part young 
ones, not fully grown. From this it would appear that the 
young individuals are less able to resist desiccation than older 
or fully grown Specimens. The same phenomenon is observ- 
able in tropical regions with an insular climate ; hero the dry 
season generally affects the land-snails in the same way as in 
the Mediterranean province. Sometimes, however, local causes 
counteract the infiuence of the dry season. Thus, for instance, 
in a garden at Manilla in the Philippines, in the driest and 
coldest season, I found land-snails coupling, as well as their eggs 
and young, while in other spots the same or allied species were 
sunk in summer sleep. This was naturally the result of the 
increased local moisture of the air in this spot, under the thick 
leafy shade of large trees ; nevertheless, even there, the abso- 
lute amount of vapour in the air was considerably less than 
during the wet season. Precisely analogous is the behaviour of 
Land-snails in deserts, where no one would expect to see animals 
living which part with the moisture from their bodies to a dry 
atmosphere so readily as snails do. These Desert-snails, as it « 
appears, lead an active life only during the night or early 
in the morning, when a heavy dew moistens the soil; the 
moisture induced by the presence of vapour in the atmosphere 
is, however, very soon absorbed again, and during the diy day* 
hours the snails attach themselves somewhere where they are 
protected against desiccation. Thus the time durifig which 
they can imbibe the necessary moisture is about — or scarcely — 
as great for these animals as for the land-snaUs of the Philip- 
pine in theMxy season. Still we must not overlooki in the 
first place, that probably they may be able to obtidn a gxeates 
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quantity of water from their food, consisting of the fleshy-leaved 
succulent desert-plants, than other snails ; and, in the second 
place, that they may also be capable of absorbing a larger 
amount of water eudosmotically through the skin than the 
snails living in our clamp climates. Unfortunately, so far as 1 
know, no experiments and observations exist as to the rapidity 
and period of growth of land-snails in countries where the 
moisture of the air differs widely or varies much. No series of 
systematic and accurate experiments are known to me, even 
with reference to our commonest snails, which collect in thou- 
sands every year, but only a few accidental observations; so 
that the well-known statement of Agassiz — that in the shell of 
a Helix a ridge corresponds to each year’s growth, like the 
annual nng in a tree — cannot at present be tested as to its 
general or partial accuracy. Hesearches in this direction would 
certainly be productive of results of imiversal value, as I am 
justifled in concluding from a few general observations. Mean- 
while from the few materials at hand as to the behaviour of 
land-snails under various degrees of moisture in the atmosphere, 
only one conclusion may be drawn which seems highly pro- 
bable : That the various species behave very differently in this 
respect, so that an alteitition in the moisture of the air in any 
region must fundamentally alter the Snail-fauna inhabiting it 
Other animals perish from desiccation in quite other ways. 
For instance, in the tropics, as well as in North America, very 
many insects die out almost completely during the dry season, 
which by no means always corresponds with the hottest season, 
as it does in America. On the western side of Luzon, January,, 
the driest month, is also the coldest. Certainly even at this 
season a number of insects are always to be found, chiefly 
individuals of the commoner species; but these are for 
the most part old and worn-out specimens, and it may be 
reasonably doubted whether they would live long enough to 
secure the permanence of the species by reproduction at the 
advent of the following damp, warm season in the month of 
This, on the contrary, probably takes place exclusively 
or principally by ^gs which have been dormanlf during the 
dry seasQUi as we may infer from the fact that immediately on 
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the commenoemeiifc of the wet season a multitude of young 
larvsB are to be found, which could not be the case if these 
old individuals had not till then coupled and laid eggs. Thus 
the eggs, though minute and only enclosed in a ‘thin integument, 
show an especial resistance to drought. A parallel case is 
that of the eggs of many aquatic creatures which exhibit a 
power of enduring drought. I refer the i*eader on this point 
to what has been said above. But that the eggs of insects 
laid in the air, although perfectly protected by their envelopes, 
are not wholly impermeable to the air — that, on the contrary, 
they require that it should find access to the protoplasm of 
the ovum-cell — is proved by the following easily conducted 
experiment. If the eggs of insects are covered with a very 
thin film of resin or of oil, which prevents the passage of any 
air whatever through the pores of the integument, the embryos 
l)eri6h without exception, since the oxygen requisite for their 
respiration cannot penetrate to the protoplasm. Hence it 
follows that even though the ovum-cell may be partly pro- 
tected against desiccation by the envelope surrounding it, yet 
the perfect immunity shown by the eggs of most insects must 
be partly due to the properties of living protoplasm. 

II. The influence of a saturated atmosphere. — In many 
cases the moisture of the air readies the maximum attainable 
under the existing tomperatiue. This is not unfrequently the 
case, for instance, in European countries in the winter, and in 
the tropics during the rainy season, or under the leafy shade and. 
protection of the primaeval forests. 

Unfortunately we know next to nothing as to the influence, 
of such absolutely damp air on the animals living in it; we 
can only say that it is highly injurious to some, and to others 
again particularly advantageous. An extremely remarkable 
fact, depending on this, in the geographical distribution and 
habits of life of certain animds needs a closer discussion. 

We should at first sight be naturally disposed to assume 
that species of animals whose organisation indicates adapta* 
tion to breathing water and to moving in water would be 
incapable of livixig vn the air, since their skin must soon dry up 
in the air, so that it could no longer fulfil the functions prv^v 
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to it, nor would they in many cases be in a position to use 
their organs of locomotion as such. The observed facts, how- 
ever, do not correspond to this view, which was formerly 
somewhat hastily adopted. We know, on the contrary, that 
there are a tolerably large number of true aquatic animals 
which constantly or occasionally live on land. To these, for 
instance, belong the true Land-leeches, as they are called (fig. 
53,/), which live in the forests of India and the Indian islands, 
sometimes in such enormous numbera that it is quite impossible 
for men to exist in them even for a few hours. I myself 
have often been driven out of the woods of Luzon and Min- 
danao, which are very favourable spots for insects and land- 
shells, by the myriads of leeches living on the trees and 
shrubs, from which they fall like a drop of dew on any human 
passer-by ; and I once read that a whole English battalion had 
to beat a retreat during the Sikh rebellion because they were 
attacked in a wood by these small blood-suckers in such numbers 
that passing through the wood was not to be thought of. They 
dry up with particular facility ; but as the air in these forests 
is constantly saturated with moisture, even in the driest season, 
they live in India in the open air on trees quite as well as their 
nearest allies, the Medicinal Leeches, do here in Europe in the 
water. Even more interesting are the land Planarians.^^ They 
breathe, like the leech, through the skin (fig. 53, e), and dry 

up even more readily; they move by means of fine, micro- 
scopically small hairs, the cilia or fiagella, which are attached 
to the«skin, and which by their peculiar motions can cany the 
animal forward when it is surrounded by a sufficient quantity 
of trickling water or of mucilage. On a perfectly dry surface, 
therefore, they cannot creep about for any length of time ; the 
rapidly drying skin would soon yield up all the moisture which 
the cilia on the under side require for their motions. Hence 
these creatures are always found only in very damp spots; on 
rocks, however, as well as on trees, or even on the walls of 
houses. A few small land Planarians, two or three species, 
occur even in Europe, where they have already ‘been found in 
Denmark, * Germany, Spain, and France. PUma/ria terreatriSf 
which. was discovered at the end of the last century by^ 
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0. F. Muller, was observed hj me two years ago in the Balearic 
Islands — Minorca — where 1 found it under stones in a shady 
and very damp spot, far from all stagnant or running water. 
Besides those just named there is still a considerable number 



of aquatic animals that live normally on land. To the land Ne- 
mertean discovered by me in the Pelew Islands of the Pacific 
Oo^n {Geanemertea palaensis^ fig. 53, a — e) a second has been 
added by Yon Willemoes-Suhm ; tiiey live with land Planarians 
pnder stones or low-growing plants.** Memj crabs of the 
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family of OrcheatidcB (fig. 54) live exclusively on land, although 
they have the gills proper to all aquatic species. In the summer 
of 1876 1 found in Minorca an enormous number of individuals 
of one species under largo stones in the perfectly diy bed of 
a stream, during the driest season of the year; and in the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago they are often quite as fre- 
quent as the Land-leeches in damp and constantly shady woods. 
Various species of Neritina *7 frequently occur on dry land 
far from any water ; other species live constantly or during the 
chief part of the year high up on trees in mangrove swamps — 
groups of Neritina duhia and N, ziczdc. 

In most of the cases here adduced, the organisation of 
the animal app^s, so far as we know, to be entirely that of 
a creature living and breathing in water, or only very slightly 
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modified. The Orchestidse, Nemertidse, Snails, and Leeches show 
not the smallest difference from their nearest allies living in 
water ; in the land Planarians, however, a creeping surface has 
developed on the under side, which acts physiologically in the 
same way as the foot of the land snails, and which is not found 
in Planarians living in water. But imdoubtedly there are, 
among Fishes and Crabs {Bradiyura) for instance, many forms 
which constantly, or only occasionally, live on land in damp 
spots, and have undergone a more or less considerable transfor- 
mation, particularly in their organs of respiration. As these 
cases aret>f more general significance, we will investigate them 
somewhat more in detail. . 

The accommodation of water-breathers to breathin; 
air.-<^Slsh, as is well known, breathe through their gills, which, 
bein0;eli^ at the sides of the head and covered by theoperoolumi 
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absorb oxygen from a current of water which enters by the 
mouth, bathes the gills, and passes out again behind the oper- 
culum through the gill-opening. Hence fishes would appear to 
be confined exclusively to a life in the water. Nevertheless 
there are a few forms which are able to bi'eathe out of water, 
and which in fact even pass a great part of their lives out of 
water. Such are the two geneva, both belonging to the 
Gobiidse, Periophthalmua and Boleophthalmua ; these skip along 
close to the water-line on the sea-shoi'e, where they hunt for 
Molluscs [Onchidium) and Insects In their branchial cavity, 
like all fishes, they have true gills ; blit these, though not dif- 
fering widely from those of other fishes living constantly in the 
water, are far from filling up the cavity, which is rather large ; 
and this seems to contain not merely water, but air as well. 
In other fishes that occasionally visit land, the branchial cavity 
on each side is prolonged, and penetrates upwards far into ^^he 
head, while its mucous membrane sometimes forms labyrinthine 
folds of highly complicated structure (see fig. 47) ; hence their sur- 
face is often much more extensive than that of the true gills. 
Formerly the species which possess this accessory labyrinthine 
organ in the gill-cavity were classed in one family of Lahyrin- 
thidj for it was thought that their internal affinities were 
clearly denoted by the presence of this organ. Now, on the 
contraiy, they are distributed into several difierent families, 
since it is considered as proved that their real genealogical 
affinity is indicated by other characters, while the labyrinthine 
organ must have originated independently in certain forms of 
these diiferent families, though with great similarity of struck, 
ture and identical physiological functions. Formerly this func- 
tion was explained by the hypothesis that water could be stored 
in the cavity of the labyrinthine organ, which might be closed, 
and that this water, being rich in oxygon, and unable to 
escape from the gill-cavity, enabled the creature during its 
excursions on land still to breathe in or through watef^ There 
can be no doubt, sinoe numerous observations exist oA this 
point, that th^ are capable of living for days out of water ; 
many of them make long journeys* over land, and some are even 
said to be able, by m^pas of the ^inea on their scales and gill'* 
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covers, to climb up palm-trees — Anaboi scamdma. I have 
certainly never seen this, though 1 have often caught Anah€a 
acandeTia in the Philippines. But the hypothesis that their 
labyrinthine organs are merely auxiliary gills destined to en- 
able the fish still to breathe through water when on land, finds 
no confirmation in the observations made by the most esteemed 
naturalists; indeed, it is quite incomprehensible how, in so minute 
an amount of water as could find place within the labyrinthine 
organ, so much oxygen could exist as the creature must con- 
sume even in a few hours. And there can be no possibi- 
lity of a renewal of the water deprived of its oxygen so long as 
the animals live on land. It is, however, at this day, almost 
superfluous to point out the absurdity of this early and often 
disputed assumption by an analysis of the physiological pro- 
cesses; for the direct observations of Dr. Francis Day*®- — 
knqwn by his great work on the fishes of Malabar — ^have proved 
that the accessory gill-cavities, or labyiinthine organs, as they 
were called, of the Labyrinthici never contain water, but always 
air only. So that these organs must be simply designated as 
organs for respiring air, i.e, as lungs which have been formed 
by modification of a portion of the water-breathing gill-cavity ; 
the fishes that have them are therefore to be regarded as Amphi- 
bians with quite as much reason as toads and frogs, or even 
better, since they are capable of changing the nature of their 
respiration — of air, that is, or of water — at will and suddenly 
without any interruption ; nay, are actually accustomed so to 
change it. Finally, in some Brazilian fishes — Sudia gigasj Ery- 
thrimua toanuUua and hraaUienaia — ^the ai^bladder, as Jobert 
has lately discovered, serves directly as lungs subsidiary to the 
gills, since they inhale air through a connecting passage which 
subsists between the throat and the air-bladder. If this air- 
passage (ductua prieumaticua) is ligatured, the fishes die of 
suffocation, since the amount of air obtained ‘through the gills 
does not^Uffice them for respiration. By these observations it 
is m^e intelligible how an air-bladder could be transformed 
into a lung. Insufficient absorption through the gills brought 
the fish to swallowing air ; instead of passing out through the 
gill-openings, as in other fre^-water fishei^ the air pacM into 
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the intestine or even into the air-duot leading to the air-bladder, 
and thus both organs might become organs of respiration, since, 
fundamentally, every growing or living cell must breathe as soon 
as it comes into contact with a highly oxygenated medium. 

Even among the Invertebrata we know of animals which may, 
in this senses be designated as true Amphibians. 'The opercu- 
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tcry siphon ; d, section In the direoilon of the arrow b ; A. the npper lung-caylty '; k, 
branchial cavity with the right and left gills; the cavities communicate by a passage 
in the centre ox the divl^ng wall. 

lated snail Ampullaria (fig. 55) has a well-developed branchial 
cavity and gills, and a^ye these, and separated froin 4^0m, it 
has a well-develop(^ tnng-caviiy, of which the structuns is pre- 
cisely similar to that of the lungs of our common land-sn^. 
The Ampullaria uses both organs in rapid alternation ; lying 
not far from the surface of the water, it protnides above it a 
breathing mj^hon^ and inhales air throng it; then it closes; its 
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lungs, reopens the siphon, i^d admits a stream of water through 
it into the branchial ca^ty.^^ Solne species of Ntritina of 
the Philippine and PelQul^Jslands live constantly on land, and 
apparently go into the only when they want to lay their 
eggs; other species a^nally living in the water often make 
long journeys over land, as 1 myself have |ceqiiently had the 
opportunity of observing in the Pelew Islands. In these species 
the gills are comparatively small, and the roof of the branchial 
cavity is furnished with a dense vascular network of which 
the main branches unite in one largo vessel ; this is inserted 
in the*heait — the auricle— and thus stands in precisely the 
same relation to the lungs as the pulmonary vein of the true 
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jahdi-snails — HelicidcB, Thtus the branchial dx^ty in this case 
seems to be capable of ful^ling not only its oWn proper func- 
tions, but also that of a lung. We know, moreover,-'^ that many 
species of crabs — Birgua latro, Gecardnus (fig. ^6), Grapaoideaj 
Seaarma, and others— live far fiom all nimdpg or stagnant 
water in damp woods, under stones qr decaying trees, and are 
even al^e to expose themselves to laust 

of these species true gills are'pr^eiltg!^^ cavity, 

‘ but they fill at most a third or foui4h of tbq. (q>ace, and the 
cavities contain, besides water, a con8ide;rable quantity of air, 
as is shown by their constantly expelling air-bubUes at t^ 
sii^ The supply of air thus driven out can of couxse be 
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replaced only by air, since the live in the air, and it 

obviously follows that they genewlly breathe air with their 
branchial cavities, and only excej^onally water.^^ In one 
single case this dba ng e of functiol has induced a modifica- 
tion of structure ; this case is that of iifgtu latro^ according to 
my own observations. The lower portion (see fig. 2, p. 6) of 
the gill-cavity, iikihich contains numerous but small gills, is 
divided from the upper half by a transverse fold which turns 
inwards at the edge of the thorax-plate. The cavity thus 
enclosed is a true lung (see fig. 2), since it never contains any- 
thing but air, and the arran^ment of the vessels traversing its 
walls proves that blood poor in oxygen enters it froin the 
body, and the vessels leading from it open directly into the 
auricle. The skin on the outer and upper lung-covering bears 
a great number of ramified tufts, which add to the extent of 
the respiratory surface, and contain in their interior an extra- 
ordinarily developed network of vascular spaces, intervening 
between the afferent and efferent pulmonary vesimls. 'These 
spring from two large vessels, proceeding one on each side from 
the anterior half of the body cavity’; each divides close to the 
foremost angle of the lung into four pulmonary vessels, of which 
three ramify over the upper and one over the lower lumj^ver- 
ing. These are merged in the before-mentioned networl^lrhich 
traverses the villi of the lungs. From this agaih proceed 
several vessels which unite at the angle of the lung to form a 
large trunk, thO afferent pulmonary vessel ; this passes at firot 
from the front then beiuiB round, corresponding'^icil^ 

the curve of thclhorax-ahield, and passes from behind forwards, v 
uniting with the branchial vein coming from the interior, short^.^ 
btfore it enters the auricle of the heart. This arrangement (ff 
the vessels is si^ as we should expect to find in a true limg ; 
the expansion of respiratory siur&ce which is here afforded 
by the viUous straMiO^ of the lungs equally correspond^ to the 
typical fiti Jp||i|ij^ for breathing air; fimilfy, it is 

positiyely nstahlip'n^ nnimnln the greater portion 

of their liiSs land, ^jmd that their lung-cavities contain 
actually air, and never urater in . any greater quantity than is 
tft frtr the moistuTS of the respiiatoiy soxfiice* 
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ISoWy ginoe this hmg perfectly corresponds, moiphologically, to 
the upper half of the branchial cavity of other crabs, proof is 
furnished that here a portion of the gill-cavity has been trans- 
formed into an organ for breathing air, and has at the same 
time undergone very characteristic modifications of structure. 

The objection which certain morphologists feel to admit- 
ting that land crabs, and above all Birgua latro, are animals 
actually breathing air and provided with lungs, appears to be 
caused by their incapacity for understanding that the same 
organ which to-day acts as a lung may be used to-morrow as 
an organ for breathing w'ater by the employment of the gills 
placed in it, jor close to it. This objection is all the more to 
be wondered at, since the same zoologists readily admit that 
this same process — the transformation of a gill-cavity into a 
lung — has actually taken phLce in snails. The lung of Ampub 
laria spoken of above might be here adduced ; still it might 
perha^ be said that it is not proved that it belongs morpho^ 
logically to the branchial cavity, and that it may be a new organ 
occurring only in this genus. But the same objection could 
not be made with regard to the lungs of the Helicinidse, 
Cyclostomacem, Siphonaiiadae, and hermaphrodite Pulmonata, 
for all these Molluscs have only one respiratory cavity, which 
breathes air, but which, by reason of its position and its 
relation to the other organs, may be regarded as a gill-cavity 
transformed into a lung, and which is even regarded as such by 
all zoologists. But there are among them certain forms — 
Siphonaria, the aquatic Pulmonata, Aivrioula — which bear a 
small gill or gill-like organ in this lung, notwithstanding that it 
.is filled with air; consequently even those zoologists who dis^ 
pute the air-breathing powers of Birgua UUro^ merely because 
it possesses gills, must regard the above-mentioned molluscs 
as water-breathers also. This, however, they do not do, for 
they cannot deny' the fact that these creatures breathe air; 
hence they will be obliged by degrees to accustom themsdves 
to the idea that land-crabs breathe air, and to regard the lungs, 
mthem as well as in the snails, as gill-cavities which have 
ezdhanged their normal or primary function for another^ 

At the first glance it certainly appears singular that iaii 
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aquatic animal whose organs of respiration are adapted to 
breathe Water should be capable of learning to breathe air with 
them. If, however, we enquire somewhat more closely into the 
character of the process, it loses much of its strangeness. In 
both cases the oxygen is absorbed from the surrounding 
medium by a membrane which is kept moist, and to which it 
must be a matter of indifference whether it receives it from 
air or from water. Thus, granting that in both cases the 
osmotic power of the respiratory skin remains the same, as 
the amount of oxygen taken up within a given time naturally 
depends on the proportion of oxygen contained in equal deter- 
mined volumes of the air or of the water, the respiratory 
surface may be in a position to take up more oxygen from 
the air than from the water in the same unit of time, be- 
cause air has a larger admixture of fi-ee oxygen. Thus — if there 
is no other hindrance to an alteration in the mode of life — on 
the above hypothesis, an animal, which has hitherto breathed 
in .water, will more easily accustom itself to breathe '*in air 
than an animal living in the air, on the contrary, can accom- 
modate itself to breathing in the water ; for in this latter case 
a deficiency, which must inevitably arise, must first be covered 
by auxiliary oigans— by the skin, for instance — while in the 
former the originally small requirements of the water-breathing 
animal will be much more easily supplied by accommodation to 
the more copious respiration of air than by its continuing to 
breathe in water. But whether the creature is, without excep- 
tion, benefited by a change of function, by which a medium 
poor in oxygen is exchanged for one rich in that element^of^, 
course is not proved ; while, on the other hand, it cannot be , 
disputed that some such advantage may be connected with it** 
The causes which prompt an animal to quit the water and 
to accustom itsdf to breathe air may be of very various natures ; 
lack of food, need of shelter, and the pursuit of pr^ or flight 
from foes most likely play the most* important p^ It is, 
however, also possible that other causes/ whidi are less obvious 
may have led to the same result; thus, for instance, the 
abmlute deficiency of air in the water under some oircam^ 
stimoea inay undoubtedly have exerted this influence. When 

O 2 ' * 
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river cray-fish are kept in stagnant water, they soon die for 
want of oxygen, or else they quit it and prefer to live in the air ; 
it is well known that they are packed for carriage in wet moss, 
and not in water. Further back I have already mentioned 
(see p. 172) that fishes are ^ily drowned if they are prevented 
supplementing the amount of air they derive from the water, 
which is insufficient for their respiration, by swallowing 
air at the surface. Fiitz Muller has made us acquainted 


a 



Fia. 07.^*, Lupeat a BTirimining crab that breathes only in water ; 0, Ocf/poda, a marine 
orab which easily suffocates in water. 

with a few other examples. He showed' that the Ocypoda^ 
which lives half its time on land and in part breathes air 
(fig- 57, 5), can easily be drowned if it is held in sea-water, 
which yet contains enough oxygen to allow a Lup^a dicusamtha 
to recover itself perfeeMy when it has been almost killed by 
hcixig kept in the air. It follows from this that the osmotic 
power: of the resphutory dermal surface is extremely different in 
the^twb animals, and t^t in the Oeypoda it is not grea't enough 
td^tiadt the considerable amount ^ oxygen neoesaaxy to the 
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creatui'e from sea-water, which contains but little air, in the 
same time as from the air directly. The Lupea^ on the other 
hand, cannot breathe in the air ; perhaps for this reason, that 
its gills completely fill the cavity, and so the ingress of air is 
hindered by the gill-kminse which lie too close together; most 
fishes die quickly in the air in the same way and for the same 
reason, because their gills collapse and the respiratoiy surface is 
conspicuously diminished. 

It is, however, only an hypothesis when we speak, as above, 
of a transformation of the gill-cavity into a lung ; for in none 
of these cases have we ourselves observed the process or 
attempted hitherto to induce it by experiment ; nay, we do not 
even know whether Crustaceans living on land, and breathing 
air — as, for instance, Birgus latro or GecarcimM — fill their lungs 
with water and bi'eathe through water, when in the watei*, or 
breathe exclusively through their gills so long as they are 
under water. From the morphologist’s point of view, however, 
this hypothesis may be regarded as satisfactory ; for, in the first 
place, the structure of a gill-lung is precisely such as we should 
ascribe to an organ for breathing air, and, in the second place, its 
position in the body is such . that its derivation from the gill- 
cavity or from some portion of it is immediately apparent. 

Moreover, and finally, there is another instance that has long 
been known of such a transformation of a branchial cavity into 
a lung, but whose full signidcance has only quite lately been 
duly estimated. The Lymnseidfle,. living in fresh water, have 
true lungs; th^ go from time to time to the surfiuie of the 
water to take air into these lungs, and the oxygen contained vi 
it suffices for some time as supplementary to> that which they . 
absorb through the skin. Now it has long been known that 
the lung-cavity of the young LymnsB» when they escape from 
the egg is full of water, and it apparently acts as a gill-cavity so 
long as the animals do not find their way to the surface of the 
water to inhale air into, the giU-cavil^ thtia transform this 
into a lung. QeneraUy, it is true, tibia period of wat^breathing- 
tbrou^ gills is not of . very long duratuMl> peidiaps of only a few 
boivaj but fiofessor of T i i t miaune, has madeuaaeguainted 
iwith" s(mm - oapenm wh^k aie Mtually' 
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LymnsBidsB which breathe water throughout their lives. In the 
course of his investigations of the deep-water fauna of the Lake 
of Geneva, he brought up fram a depth of 130 fathoms, 
among other animals, some Lymnsess which had in their lungs 
no air, but only water, and which lived there in groat numbers 
and at various ages and stages of growth. But as soon as the 
creatures brought up by the drag-net were transferred to a small 
vessel with water in it, both old and young soon crawled to the 
surface, opened the orifice of their lungs, and inhaled air into 
the respiratory cavity, which was still filled with water, and 
with which, till within a few moments, they had breathed only 
water all their lives. This incontrovertibly proves that an 
organ of respiration may be able to alter its function, not only 
gradually but quite suddenly, and the apparent contrast between 
air and water breathing consequently loses much of the signifi- 
cance hitherto ascribed to it. On the contrary, every water- 
breathing organ can easily be brought to breathe in the air, if 
only two conditions are fulfilled : First, the maintenance of 
moisture in the respiratory suiface by the condensation of the 
water contained in the atmosphere ; and, secondly,, the preven- 
tion of the collapse of the organ, and the consequent diminu- 
tion of the r^piratory surface. 

These observations accidentally made by Foiel have given 
rise to a veiy interesting experimental treatment of the ques- 
tion by Dr. Pauly. He showed that the Lymnaeidss that exist 
in the depths of various lakes, of Geneva, Constance, and Stam- 
berg, whera they can never come to the surface to breathe, 
can live by respiration through the skin and by using their 
lungs as gills ; but according to Pauly the chief action is to be 
attributed to the former. He furtW found that thejr fre- 
quently contained air in their lung-cavities without coming to 
the surface of the water, and that they obtained it by taking the 
numerous auSbubbles that cling to water-plants or stones into 
the respiratory orifice. Finally he proved by experiment that 
a I^mn»a from deep water, which had for the first time become 
accustomed to breathe air, never returned to watex^breathing j on 
thqjsoniarary, it kept its respiratory cavity completely doi^axid 
bathed subsequently by the skin done while under water«H • 
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Concluding remarks. — ^With regard to the selective inlluence 
of air and of the ihattera held in it>-oxygen, water, carbonic acid, 
&c , — the same general conclusion may.evidentlj'again be diuwii 
as we arrived at in the former chapters ; it results from the fact 
that different animals or even individuals never react in pre- 
cisely the same way under the influences of the atmosphere. 
Every change in its composition must ther^ore essentially 
alter the fauna of a country or of a locality by selection, if this 
change is not merely a transitory one — in which case an inju- 
rious or favourable influence may And compensation — but is 
continuous for a lengthened period. A conflict between the 
individuals thus affected need no more take place under the 
selection caused by the conditions we have now been investigar 
ting than under any we have hitherto discussed. Such a 
struggle can arise from this cause only when, from a super- 
abundance of animals, the quantity of air at their disposal for 
i^espiration has to be so gi’eatly subdivided, that it fails to be 
equally favourable to all the individuals. But while in all the 
former chapters we recognised not selective effects only, but 
also with more or less success a direct transforming influence 
as exerted by the conditions under discussion, and even could 
sometimes experimentally prove their existence, this has not 
been the case as to air. The proof that a change in the func- 
tion of respiration is possible may indeed be acquired by ex- 
periment, and a not insignificant number of differences in the 
structure of the respiratory organs concerned may be very 
naturally conceived of as an immediate consequence of such a 
change of function ; but in no single case have we as yet sue* 
peeded in proving that such a change of function os is involved 
in the transformation of a gill-cavity into a lung must nOces- ' 
sorily be accompanied by definite changes in the structure of 
that organ. Still it must not be forgotten that in this respect 
we are not yet past the stage of the most superficial and 
elementary knowledge. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE INFLUENCE OF WATER IN MOTION 

In the previous chapter we saw that the distribution of animals 
on our globe would be essentially modified by a change in the 
proportions or in the chemical composition of air or of water. 
If the air were deprived of the greater part of its oxygen, 
only a very few species of animals could continue to live — only 
those, that is to say, which could endure such a diminution of the 
respirable oxygen contained in the air. If, on the other hand, 
a larger quantity of oxygen could be added to the water than it 
usually contains, it would appear probable that many animals 
fitted for breathing in the air would be thus enabled to live 
in the water if any other cause made such a change of habit 
inevitable ; consequently land animals would become aquatic. 
It is not probable that such a complete change could now 
ever actually take place; but smaller changes in those con- 
ditions of life might occur, in fact actually do occur. We 
know, for instance, that, according to the direction of the wind, 
the air at the surface of the earth is light or heavy, that it is of 
different density in low plains and on heights, and vaiies very 
greatly in its composition ; it is different in the dwelling-places 
of man and under the shady roof of forest trees, on the open sea 
and in the Sahara or the boreal regions of the eastern and 
western hemispheres ; and the percentage of moisture in the air 
varies with the temperature and the prevailihg winds. The 
constituents of water ai*e equally variable ; in lakes with marshy 
shorn they are not the same as in running brooks or rivers ; 
they are different on a limestone soil and on sandstone; the 
amount c£ saline matter in solution (sen8\i strictiori) vaanes con- 
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spicuously in the different oceans and inland seas ; some water 
is rich in oxygen or carbonic add, in others these are wanting ; 
in some cases we find large quantities of calcic carbonate, magnesic 
sulphate, and other salts in the water, which is then termed 
hard; in others, as is usually the case with rain-water, tliese 
salts are almost entirely absent. 

All the differences here briefiy enumerated, and many others 
not specified, which affect those conditions of existence which 
depend on air and water, must have more or less in- 
fiuence on the forms of animal life ; some npecies will abso- 
lutely die out, others will remain wholly unaffected, while 
others again will become modified in their halits of life as well 
as in the structural relations of their organs (for instance, 
Branchipua and Artemia). Now, if we assume that these 
variations must be perfectly inappreciable to our individual 
perceptions — secular variationB, as they are termed — ^the modi- 
fications which are caused by these secular variations in the 
animal life of any given country must also be inappreciable by 
man ; the apparent constancy of the conditions of life, so far as 
they depend on air and water, will make the fauna appear 
equally constant to our unaided vision. This hypothetical 
constancy does actually exist, if we disregard the variations 
occurring within the space of a day, a month, or a year ; the salt 
constituents of the different oceans and inland seas remain 
perfectly identical, as well as the moisture contained in the air 
or in the composition of the atmosphere; we are in no way 
cognisant of any perceptible variations in the conditions of 
existence within the historical epoch of our globe. Hence we* , 
may without hesitation assume that any alteration caused 
su(^ variations in the fauna of any locality or in the mode of 
life of any animal and in the structure of its organs can never * 
have been perceptible to us. 

NevertheleBS these two conditions of existence, air and 
water, are precisely those which are most constantly at work 
on fmimal types, and which are also the best qualified of any to 
bring them into ever fluctuating conditions of existence and 
it is their capafailily for being moved of which nature avails 
beiself to efiect the constant transfer of animals from 
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place to another. The passive migi'ations of animals are 
effeicted entirely by the winds or currents, and their voluntary 
movements are limited or favoured by them. Finally, the 
strength and direction of these currents in the air and water 
provide nature with so many instruments for influencing 
different animals in their individual life and growth ; among 
those so influenced, above all, are those which we may call 
sedenhviy, in which a marked effect on the mode and vigour 
of their growth can be traced to the moving medium. 

We will begin our enquiry into these impoi'tant problems 
by investigating the influences of water in motion. But it 
must once more be pointed out that the influences discussed in 
our former chapters must always be inseparable from those 
proper to the currents, so that the total effect of the water arises 
from the combination of several influences, not one of which 
need ever act in the same direction as any ether ; on the con- 
trary, they frequently neutralise each other. If, for instance, 
the larvse swimming in a seii were, without exception, drifted 
by the same current simultaneously into an estuary, they would 
apparently be thus enabled to take possession of the new 
territoiy; nevertheless all those forms would die out which 
were not at once able to endure the reduced saltnesa of the 
water in the estuary. A stream of warmer water, as, for instance, 
the Mozambique Channel flowing past the east coast of Africa, 
will have a tendency to ooiivey animals of warm latitudes into 
the colder seas ; but only a few species — those we have designated 
as Eurythermal — will be able to establish themselves in them 
easily. It is true that the difference in the conditions of life 
under migration by means of sea-currents is not always so 
conspicuous as in these extreme cases; but all creatures are 
.exposed, to changes of less intensity, if, in the larva or in the 
fully grown stage, they are borne from one place to another. 

If we now leave out of the question those influences of the 
constituents and temperature of the water which are inseparable 
from its currents, and direct our attention solely to thm,' the 
mMuoucal factor of their momentum is what we hav^ to 
conBid^ cui exclusively important. The dii^ion, the rapidity, 
a^ ; the. strength of the current unite to affect the 
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exposed to them; some they will annihilate, others they will 
tmnsport against their will to other spots, and others again they 
will affect by hindering or promoting their growth. 

The resistance of animals to currents. — The effects of water 
in motion may be display^ in two different ways : in the first 
place, as sudden and ir^ular blows, as in the beating of 
waves or surf; secondly, equally and uninterruptedly, as in 
currents. Excepting in some few instances, we need not en- 
quire more closely into the efiects of sudden shocks, for either 
they at once destroy the creatures exposed to them, or these are 
able to withstand them ; this, however, can but rarely be the 
case under heavy blows. Currents are far more important. 

In general we estimate the pressure of a current, in seas, 
rivers, or torrents, by its velocity, assuming that the cun*ent 
exerts its force perpendicularly to the body resisting it. Such 



Fio. Mollusca tlmt cling tightly to rocks by the foot, n, the shell of which 

entirely covers the soft parts, which are pressed down on the rock ; ft, Navieella, fully 
extended, only the tentnclcs projecting beyond the front of the sliell. 


ca«es, however, btit rarely occur in nature, and in places where 
a current or high waves break perpendicularly to the cliff a 
very small number of animals can live — such, for instance, as 
are sufficiently protected by the strength and form of their shells 
against destruction, or by the sucking power of their foot 
against being tom or washed away, like Patella in the sea 
(fig. 58) or Navk&Ua^^ in strong mountain torrents; or 
forms which not only are covered by a hard external shell, but 
who.«e shell is grown to the rock, such as the Sea-acoms 
{BalarMcB), The pressure to which these animals are subjected, 
either perpendicular or lateral, must sometimes be. enormous ; 
it would be mteresting to' ascertain by experiment how 
greirt it actually is; in individusl cases. A knowledge, how^^ 
ever, of the maximum of pressure which can be generally borne 
by tbe aniinids abov^ mentioned ' and , others of analogous 
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structure, would not, as it would seem, be of any universal 
interest ; for it must be very difficult, if not actually impossible, 
to make experiments on such creatures. We must remain 
satisfied with the fact that permanently fixed animals, or such 
as can attach themselves temporarily, exhibit, without exception, 
organs of such structure, form, and character as most clearly 
prove the adaptation of the animal to the development of its 
powers of resistance. Their fitness to live depends exclusively 
on this power of becoming fixed or of clinging ; and if once they 
are displaced by a too violent lateral shock, death almost always 
ensues. 

This group of sedentary animals, spending their lives fixed 
to one spot, exposed to and resisting the pressure of water in 
motion, may be contrasted with another which, to express 
myself' for once in the terms of the Teleologist, so far over- 
come the momentum of the water as to use it to their own 
profit. Swimming animals do not feel the strength of the 
ciment so long as they swim with it or are carried on by it ; it 
is only when they try to swim against it, directly or at an 
angle, that they feel its force, and it is not till then that they 
develops those organs or characters from which they derive the 
requisite power of resistance. It is perfectly immaterial to all 
the very tender sea creatures, containing not more than from two 
to three per cent, of dry matter — such as Siphonophora, Meduste, 
SalpsB, and larvse of all kind — whether they are carried by the 
current at a rate of two or of ten miles an hour ; nor, indeed, 
can they be conscious of it so long as they are not fiung against 
a hard object. 

. We will consider these two groups, and the organs which 
distinguish and demarcate them, somewhat more closely. 

The organs and characters which are possessed by migratory 
animals, and allow of their moving and of their taking advan- 
tage of the transporting power of the currents, are extraordinarily . 
various j and yet they admit of our easily dividing the ftnitnAla 
into two great groups. These are (a) the animals that move 
volthitiuily or swim, and that move horn place to place of their 
own free will; and (5) those that move involuntarily or s float 
ar6 carried passively by the stream. The former require; 
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Swimming oigans, the latter do not. In the former the spedfio 
gravity, compared with that of the stratum of water in which 
they Uve^ must be a little in excess. In the latter it may 
be the same as that of the water, or even less. This comparison, 
however, is not, and cannot be, absolute ; for since the strength 
of the current varies with that of the wind, with the fall and 
the mass of water, <Scc., most of the actively s^^mming animals 
even, must often be transported passively, as, for instance, when 
their strength is insufficient to contend with the current; nay, 
even the strongest swimmers, as the Porpoises, Whales, Sharks, 
<kc., must often voluntarily allow themselves to be borne along 
by it. Those organs which serve to enable swimming or floating 
creatures to maintain a position at the surface or at a certain 
level, are known m zoology as hydrostatic organs; to these 
belong, for instance, the swim-bladders of many fishes, the air- 
bladders which keep floating colonies of polyps (Siphonophora) 
at the surface of the sea,^^ also those air-vacuoles which are 
sometimes found in the protoplasm of testaceous Bhizopoda 
{ArceUa). Even creeping animals, such as the fresh-water snails 
(Lymrujea, Physa, PlcmorhUf &c.), can become floaters, for they 
fill their lungs so full of air that they become specifically 
lighter than the water, and consequently rise to the surface.*^ 
This enables them to creep by the motion of the cilia or by the 
action of the foot on the stratum of air in contact with the 
surface of the water. It is easy to see from these examples 
that nature employs an infinite variety of means for solving so 
simple a problem. In AroeUa it is a temporary bubble, which * 
disappears when the creature desires to sink to the bottom .^ jn 
. the Siphonophora the organ appears to serve no pui*poBe butimt 
of keeping the colony at the surffice ; in Fishes, as we have seen 
above, the hydrostatic organ also subserves the purpose of an air 
reservoir, and in some cases even of a lung in the physiological 
sense ; in the pulmonate water-snails, again, the lung itself 
can, at the will of the animal, become a hydrostatic organ. 

Far more various and important are the actual swimming 
organs of the true swimmers, by which they are enabled to ez- 
ebange an un&vourable spot for one more suitable, to esoape 
Ae pursuit of iheir enemies, or to extend theirVown hunting. 
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ground. In the first place, in all swimmers, the whole body 
serves as a means of motion ; snakes and eels or similar crea- 
tures with very long bodies swim exclusively or in preference 
by a wriggling motion, and even much shorter animals, as 
bleak, <bc., can swim without fins, but then their power of 
directing their movements is greatly impaired. Such organs as 



Fxo. fi9.~Varloa8 animala that swim hy means of fins. Above a- fish (Dorse) ; below a 
Cachalot Whale ; to tlie right a Pteropod, Byalea ; left, a Pteropodoos larva 
iCreteisf). 

serve exclusively or chiefly to enable swimming animals to 
move in a determined direction are known by the general tern 
of fins. Notwithstanding the widest difference in their structure, 
and though they may have but small morphological correspondence 
in d^Sbimt creatures — ^as will be understood, without any moaei 
dotted .comparison, from the subjoined illustration (fig. 6^}-^ 
have, ^thout exception, certain peculiar charaotei^ wlddl 
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have a direct reference to their purpose and function. In the first 
place, they have cutting edges and a broad surface, by which 
the animal is enabled to exert pressure on the water iii the 
most efficient and natural manner ; in the second place, they 
are, without exception, attached by movable joints in such 
a way as to serve for steering. Such fins occur in the greatest 
variety in both Yertebmte and Invertebrate animals ; in whales, 
sea-serpents, and tailed Amphibia, on the tail ; in many Fishes, 
as single fins on the back, belly, and tail, and as paired 
fins on the body, where the lower or hinder extremities 
or limbs are modified into fins. In many Birds, both wings and 
legs serve as fina ; Mammalia and Keptiles alike are often 
fin- or web-footed (crocodiles, turtles, and aquatic mammalia). 
In insects, the legs (in Notonecta) and sometimes special ap- 
pendages of the body (as in the larvm of Ephemera) or even 
the wings (Polynema), are used for swimming ; in many Crusta- 
ceans all the legs are true fins, and in several of the Annelida 
each segment of the body bears a pair of fins. The larvae of 
Mollusca have them on the head, Cuttle-fish at the hinder end 
of the abdomen ; in short, there is hardly any portion of the 
body on which some little lobe or process might not serve as a 
fin. A small and delicate creature, like a Medusa or the larva 
of a Mollusc, may find a ciliated disc or margin, or even a few 
scattered cilia, efficient as fins in spite of their fragility ; large 
animals, as whales, sharks, &c.y requii'e larger fins provided 
with strong muscles, and supported on an internal skeleton. 
In all cases the serviceableness of these organs depends on their 
being fitted to move the whole mass of the creature in a defir 
nite direction, with or against currents ; if the extent of sur- 
face of the fins, or the strength of their motor muscles, or the * 
supporting power of the skeleton, is insufi^ent for this purpose, 
the individiml possessing such inefficient fins must necessarily 
perish. Thousands or millions of such inefficitotly equipped 
aquatic animals must be swept away every day and eveiy hour 
by the currents to which they are forced to commit themselves, 
and him again the external conditions of existence seldct the • 
stronger, and elizninate the weaker, individuals, without the. 
ne^ of any personal struggle between 
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Sedentary animals, not properly swimmers, are either fixed 
to their dwelling-place or only temporarily attached. The way 
in which these animals either yield to or overcome the effects 
of currents has already been indicated ; the hardness and shape 
of the shells, the adhering power of the foot, or of the skeleton — 
as in corals — protect them against the steady lateral pressure of 
currents, but if they lose their hold or are broken off, they 
are soon destroyed. Only certain creatures, as many sponges 
and some polyps {Hydroida), although they are fixed, escape by 
other means the destructive effects of strong currents; their 
extreme tenacity of texture, elasticity, and pliancy, in which 



Fig. 60.~Creeplng MoHusca. a, Natiea^ which can extend Its foot very widely ; 6, 
Erydm (?), which creeps Iqr means of Its foot, like a onivalye, on the ddn of a 
Synapta. 

they resemble many water plants, qualify them to live even in 
strongly agitated currents. 

Creeping creatures, which attach themselves only tempo- 
rarily to stones and plants, and can quit them at pleasure, have 
special organs of attachment. Thus, in most univalves and 
some bivalves, the part known as the foot serves this purpose ; 
the broad under-suiface clings closely to the object they adhere 
to, but at the same time can leave go of its hold. The force^ 
hoF^ev^*, with which the foot adheres is not merely* not absolute, 
but is even relatively different in individuals of the same 
at various ages. In the course of my ^periments on 
pond-snail {Lymncea atagnalia) I fbund that those just come 
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from the egg have so little clinging power in the foot, that the 
feeblest cun'ent suffices to sweep them off the leaves on which 
they seek for food, although the clinging surface is just as 
large in proportion to the length of the shell as in the fully 
grown snails, but the older ones can move about freely in a 
current of moderate strength. Dr. Kobelt, in Frankfort, took 
occasion, when discussing my experiments on Lymnsea, to show 
that this fact tends to explain the remarkably wide distri- 
bution of this mollusc. It usually lives in ponds and lakes ; 
sometimes, however, it is found in brooks or rivers where the 
current is feeble ; but in these, only fully grown specimens are 
found, and they are by no means so numerous as in stagnant 
waters. Hence we may infer that they were carried by floods 
into the stream at these spots, when ali^eady half grown, while 
the young ones transported at the same time perished for l^k 
of food, in consequence of their inability to cling to lea ves in the 
current. Multiplication in a strong current is equally impos- 
silde to the Lymnaea, and for the same i-eason ; since, even if the 
young escaped from the egg, they must shortly perish in conse- 
quence of the weakness of the foot. This explains why Lymmma 
atagnalia seeks situations where the water is stagnant, for it is 
only in such spots that the conditions of life are suitable to 
every stage of its growth. It would be interesting to institute 
similar experiments with other species of Molluscs, and I have 
no doubt that the results that might thus be obtained would 
contribute to explain many facts hitherto inexplicable as to the 
distiibution of fresh-water snails. 

In some cases an increase of clinging power is accompaDi^ ^ 
by peculiar modiflcations of structure in the creature itself, which 
may perhaps be even regarded as its direct result. Among the 
fre^-water Univalves of the tropics of the eastern hemisphere 
there is a genus, NcmoeUaf which is identical with NerUina in 
all the essential'charaoters of its anatomical structure.*^ Both 
bdong to the same family of univalves, and bear a calcareous 
plato on the hinder part of the foot, known as the operculum 
(see flg. 61), which is commonly toe same toape as the mouth 
i/l toe shdl, so as to dose it perfcMy when toe animal draws in 
toe fooh Bn^ in order to' do this^ it must necesmniy leave 
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its hold of the object to which it is clinging, and, in point of 
fact, many Neritin» attached to stones tall off at the slightest 
touch. There is no doubt that they thus easily escape from 
the pursuit of their enemies, precisely as many beetles- living 
on leaves elude the search of the entomologist by dropping off 
them. If such a Neritina. were suddenly transferred to it 
rushing mountain stream, it would undoubtedly soon be crushed 
by the rolling of the pebbles, if it preserved its habit of falling 
at an unexpected jar. 

All animals possessing this peculiarity are, therefore, unfitted 
to live in currents of any force ; and the creeping creatures living 
in such a situation must be able either to hide in the na^owest 
cracks and fissures in the rocks, or to bore into the earth, or the 
stone itself, or else must have such clinging powers of the foot 
as, may enable them to resist theshocluind pressure of the water 
by attaching themselves firmly to the roek,' and applying the 
margin of the shell so closely to the surface of the stone that it 
is difficult or impossible to remove them. This is in fact the 
case ; all the Keritinas that 1 found clinging to the surface of 
the rock in exposed spots in the mountain stinams of the ' 
Philippines, adhered as closely as possible, as soon as I touched 
them. But in this respect many NavicellaB are still better 
qualified; they often live in the midst of a dashing torrent, 
adhering to the stones by suction, so closely that it is difficult 
to raise them, even with a knife,, without injuring the margin of 
the shell. This is effected partly by the sucking power of the 
foot and partly by the form, of the shell, which is fiattish, 
conical, and oval, and has an operculum which is smaller than 
the marginal cihsumference of the shell. The relatively small 
size of the mouth is owing to a calcareous plate forming a sort 
of half-deck across the back of the inside of the shell, and which 
may be considered as identical with the inner whorl of- other 
Univalve Shells, while the foot is so broad that it quite covero 
the.under surfiice of this halfback, while its maxgin corresponds 
ei^ly with the oval of the mantle, and also coxmponds with 
that, of the shell. If a Navioella is inmoved from the spot 
^ which it is din^dug— end .tbia is . hot difficult to do if it ia 
iMjcen by 6urpriae*-^it can be seen atonoe that th^.animal cannotr 
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bend up its large foot and withdraw it completely into the 
shell like other univalves ; even when it is plunged at once 
alive into spirit, the foot remains rigid and almost straight. 
Thus an operculum placed on the hinder surface of the foot, as 
in Neritina, would be useless, since it cannot serve to close the. 
opening and to protect the soft parts, if the foot cannot be 
withdrawn; but the Navicella, as has been said, dodb not 
need any such protection, since it clings more closely to the 
rock when threatened with danger, and we might expect to 



d 



no. 61.— DiAgrBin of section through NerMna and NavieeUa to show the podtlon of 
the operculum In each genus, a, Navicella (op, operculum), b, operculum of NavU 
edia \ e, Nerittna (op, operculum), d, operculum of NerMna, 

find, on examination, that it had no operculum. In this, how- 
ever, we should be quite mistaken ; in all the Navioellse, without 
exertion, there is a true operculum placed, exactly as in all the 
Operculata, «n the back or upper side of the foot. It agrees 
too in structure with that of Neritina, but it is much smaller 
than the month of the shell (fig. 61 ), ^oid the Httie hook 
whlek serves^ to attadi it to the miisde of the fodt, and 
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which ill Neritina is very small, is modified in Navioella into 
a large thin plate appearing as a direct prolongation of the 
free portion of the operculum ; finally this lies in a small fold 
between the back of the foot and the horizontal deck inside the 
back of the shell. Thus it is evident that the operculum of 
Navicella comes under the head of rudimentary organs, for it 
can neither revolve through an arc of 180°, as it would have to 
do to close the shell, nor could it close the aperture even if it 
were brought into the proper position. l^Tow, as Navicella is in 
every other respect a true Neritina, it may \>e regarded as one 
which, by long inurement to living in rushing mountain streams, 
has had its shell modified in the way most suited to those con- 
ditions, while the operculum, in consequence of long disuse, has 
become a peculiar degenerate or rudimentary organ. 

The foregoing cases show us that sometimes even the 
weakest currents may act as potent means of selection between 
dififerent species or individuals, and they also prove that animals 
nearly allied, or individuals of the same species, may be quali- 
fied at difibrent stages of growth to resist the strongest cur- 
rents or the most violent shocks by some modification in their 
mode of life. The characters thus developed clearly exhibit 
their connection with the creature’s mode of life, since its 
power of resistance evidently depends on them; and in the 
instances where, as in Navicella, rudimentary organs occur, 
their derivation from organs formerly of physiological value 
may be attributed to the indirect action of the currents. But 
it must not, at the same time, be forgotten that the degene- 
ration of an organ is, in point of fact, no more explained by 
its disuse than the continued existence of a still serviceable 
organ, as the eye, is explained by the fact of its utility or 
by the evidence of the vast importance of its use. 

Nevertheless, there are a few instances in which the ^rect 
affects of more or less constant currents of different force on the 
form of «oertain animals admit of easy proof. 

She direct mechanical effect of oorrents on the structure 
and growth of animals. — ^It is evident that this influence 
cannot be exerted in any considerable degree on any but fixed 
ammalfl^ at any rate in such away as to modify, or determine 
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their growth ; and it is plain that if freely creeping or swimming 
creatures are exposed to it they will probably in most cases be 
destroyed. Sometimes, however, these are capable of escaping 
its effects by their own strength. 

This occurs, for instance, in the case of many Mollusca, of 
which the shells are often much injured by erosion. All 
conchologists are well aware that the shells of fresh-water 
Mollusca in particular are generally more or less eroded; in 
many places it is very dificult to find any number of certain 
species of shells that aro not thus worn away, and the process 
commonly begins at the apex of the shell. It can haixily be 
doubted that there are very various causes for this ; in many 
cases, which I myself have observed and studied minutely, 


a 



Fio. 62. — Oblique section through tho shell of a frcsli-waier iimssol, (Tnto. a. Cuticle, ex* 
temal and organic ; b, tho Frismatio Layer next to it ; c, Nacreous Layer, slightly 
magnified. 

two causes have combined — namely, the boring powers of thd 
filaments of certain Fungi and the constant wear of fresh- 
water currents, by which, in the Philippines, the shells of 
various species of Melania, Navicella, and Neritina are attacked. 
How this occurs can only be understood by briefly studying 
the stmctui’e of such shells. 

In the shells of Bivalves as well as in those of Univalves 
three typical layers of structure may be distinguished : the outer 
one consists invariably of purely organic matter, known to 
conchologists as the epidermis; the two inner layers consist 
of calcic carbon&te, combined with a very small quantity of 
feebly developed oiganic matter. The outer layer of these two 
is commonly designated as the prismatio layer ; the inner one 
as the mother-o£.pearl or nacreous layer. In most of the 
Mollusca living in fresh water the external organic laycor^ 
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is, rdatively speaking, of considerable thickness, ver/tenaciouB, 
and perfectly impermeable by water ; and there can be no doubt 
that, merely by. its resistance to the action of water, it serves to 
protect the c^careous inner portion of the shell against its 
solvent and destructive effects. Indeed, this is proved by the 
subjoined sketches of one or two shells, of which the calcareous 
layers have been deeply eaten into, while the organic cuticle 
hangs about the shell in thin i*ags, as it were, above the holes 
or pits (fig. 63). The question now is : How did erosion first 
begin in these cases 1 For, though it would be perfectly 
intelligible that the face of the calcareous layer, when once 
laid *bare, should be easily eaten into by the action of the 



Fio, 63.--ShellB of living moUusos partly eroded, a, Melania ; b, Navieella ; c, Neritina, 


carbonic add in solution in the water, it must have been per- 
fectly protected against this action by the cuticle so long as it 
remained perfect. 

Microscopic examination of the shells here depicted has 
shown that the substance is penetrated all over, but more 
especially in the immediate circumference of the eroded spots, 
by innumerable perforations caused by a minute boring Fungus; 
these perforations are usually perpendicular to the sur&ce of 
the shell, and might easily be supposdl to be a normal pecu- 
liarity of its texture. These boring fungi are also to be found 
in si^Us which appear to be perfectly sound, being still eom- 
pletely endosed in their brown cuticle, while others are already 
slightly enad6d at the apex. This supplies us with the required 
eeApknaifan. ' The boring fungi, of which th6.q>oieBase con- 
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stantly being carried down towards the shells by the water, 
attach themselves to the most prominent portion, which is at 
the same time the oldest and has the thinnest cuticle; they 
gradually penetrate the shell, and thus the calcareous layers are 
exposed to* the action of the water; this, in consequence of the 
carbonic acid it contains, eats into the prismatic layer, and, as 
a minute vortex must be establislied in each Uttle hole by the 
action of the current, the chemical effect may be enhanced by 
the mechanical action of the stream. By degrees this erosion 
proceeds more rapidly than the destruction of the cuticle by 
the action of the fungus, and thus long stnps or rags remain 
fi*ee, covering the pits worn by the water. The pits at last 
show to some extent unmistakable traces of the chiselling action 
of minute whirlpools. 

Qf course, in time, these will gradually eat through the 
nacreous as well as the prismatic layer, even without the 
assistance of the fungus, and finally the soft portion of the 
animal itself will be laid bare. The creature protects itself 
against these injurious effects simply by secreting fresh layers 
of calcareous matter, and thus the structure of the shell 
is considerably altered. It is cei*tainly difficult to under- 
stand how the creature is able to secrete a new supply of 
calcareous matter precisely at the spot where the shell grows 
thin; for this does not take place in the first instance only 
when the shell is actually worn through, but without exception, 
on the contrary, at a much earlier stage; as is proved by the &ct . 
that shells pierced quite through are never, or extremely seldom, 
found. It may perhaps be assumed that the impact or pressure 
of the whirlpool is more perceptible at the thinner portions ofthe 
shell to the creature within, until at length the local irritation 
it produces excites a more copious secretion of the shell-forming 
fluid by the skin. Thus the same power which is exerted to 
destroy the shell at the same time incites the animal to defend 
itself against its injurious effects. 

Similar results from currents on the animals living exposed 
to them, whether free and creeping or occasionally sedentary, 
could be pointed out in many other cases ; thus, flir Instanoe^ 
the forms 'of the shells of tnany tinivalves sem eqpeoiall||^ 
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adapts to I'esist pressure or impact in a certain direOtion. In 
the total absence of any exact knowledge on this point, we may 
set such cases aside and address ourselves to the investigation of 
those where the mechanical influence of a constant' current is, 
by itself, of manifest importance in modifying the growth of 
fixed or sedentary animals. 

In this respect the Ooral animals are of predominant im- 
portance, for in all the species, large and small, the tendency 
is conspicuously manifest — ^and in the individual Polyps as well 
os in the whole mass — ^to exert the vigour and direction of 
their growth to counteract the strength and direction of the 
cuiTent or pressure they may be exposed to. On the other hand, 
the question as to the way in which the growth of Comls maybe 
affected or modified by external circumstances is of the greatest 
importance with reference to Darwin^s well-known theor^s as 
to the origin and formation of coral reefs. We should have no 
occasion to give much attention to the phenomena I allude to 
if they either simply availed to confirm Darwin*s views, or, on 
ihe other hand, in no way affected them ; but as they elucidate 
in detail thb same views, antagonistic to Darwin’s, which 
1 have gradually arrived at after a careful investigation of the 
whole mode of growth of coral reefs in general, I feel called 
upon here to describe them fully. The high authority which 
every opinion expressed by Darwin has, and always must have, 
in my estimation, would of itself justify our giving our best 
attention to a thorough investigation of any question bearing 
upon them ; and it seems all the more permissible in this in- 
stance, because the easy application of Darwin’s theories of 
coral-reef formation, their extreme simplicity, and partly also 
the great interest which has always been excited in the popular 
mind by the processes of coral growth, have made them almost 
universally known to the geologist as a convenient hypothesis, 
and to the layman as one easily grasped and understood. In 
the following disquisition I shall proceed from special cases, and 
afte^ards dSscuss the more general question. 

A. The influence on growing corals of a constant ouxrent 
produced hy other animals. — So long ago as the year 1837 
Stimpson described a small crab, under the name iTqpa/b- 
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cai'WMiB Tfiarsupialia^ which had been discovered in the Pacific 
Ocean by Dana, in the course of his great voyage under the 
command of Wilkes. Irrespective of other peculiarities, this 
was distinguished from all other crabs by a remarkable pouch 
in which the female carries the young, formed by a prolonga- 
tion of the lateral plates of the abdomen. Subsequently Heller 
described another species of crab from the Bed Sea, under the 
name of Cryptochirua coraUiothjiea^ of which the female has 
egg-pouches similar to those of the other genus, but the form of 
the body is otherwise quite different. While the general form 
of Hapalocardnus Ls lenticular, Cryptochirua has a thorax of 
perfectly cylindricnl shape, with a head terminating obliquely, 
so that it strikingly resembles several of the cylindrical wood- 
boring beetles. The singular mode of life of these crabs was, 
however, unknown to both these naturalists. 



Fio. 64.— The crabs forming galls on corals, a, Cryi^ichirun fmale) ; b, CoralUodpiei 
(female) ; c. Jlapalocardnut marsvpialis (female). 

As 1 was able to study both species alive in the Philippine 
Islcmds, I will here give my observations in detail. 

For both of them an association with living florals is indis- 
pensable, and the influence of the Corals on the Crabs is as 
direct and important as that of the Crabs on the Corals. . HapaiUh, 
carcinua has hitherto been detected only in pieces of branch- 
ing coral ; 1 have found it on Sideropora digitata and paJlmaia^ 
and on species of Seriatopora ) Yerrill found it on PociUopara 
ccBapitoaa in the Sandwich Islands, and D. Graeffe discovei^ it 
on two species of SericUapora. On all these corals the crabs 
produce a peculiar excrescence on the twigs (so to speak) of a 
branch ; these growths, which are sometimes very broad and 
massive, and sometimes very slender, grow opposite each other 
in such a way that the crab settled between them is perfectly 
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surrounded, and thus enclosed, in the gall which gradually 
forms. 

It is not difficult to infer what the whole process must be 
from the different stages observable on one single mass of coral. 
A diseased excrescence is first produced by the young crab 
establishing itself between two branches, and the twig thus 
originating takes various forms according to the character of 
the species of coral. This is very conspicuous in the different 
specimens lying before me. In the Seiiatopora, both the twigs 
are leaf-shaped and beset with moi'e or less numerous offshoots 
terminating in sharp spines ; in the more solid Pocillopora the 



Fio. 65 .^idtropom hpstrfx, wltb galls inhabited by ffapnlocarefnus marsupiaUt. a a a, 
young galls still half open ; ft, an older one, closed, in which a dose inspection may 
detect two opposite ttasures. 

twigs also have spines, but they are more massive ; finally^ in 
Sideropora, spines are wholly absent, and the two twigs between 
which the crab lives are altogether more massive. In the first 
instance the two leaf-like twigs are of course far apart, so that 
the crab could easily get in and out ; but aa it does not do this 
it is soon so surrounded by the growing together of the twigs, 
that it must remain a prisoner. The creature requires a con- 
stant and rapid renewal of the water in the gall in which it 
lives, for the purpose of respiration ; at first the water finds 
a free passage on all sides, but when the two twigs have 
bent over towards each other, the space through which it can 
find qatrauce and exit must grow narrower and nanower. 

the structure exhibited by galls broken off 
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the eoral, it may be ooncliided with oertainty that the crab 
moves about very little in the cavity, for otherwise we should not 
find the very distinct scars which are evidently produced by 
continual scratching in one spot. Since, in all the crabs of this 
group, the current of water for breathing enters the body close to 
the mouth, and passes out again at the hinder margin of the 
branchial cavity, the stream passing through the gall must 
always flow in one and the same direction. The results are 
easily recognisable in the half or wholly 
clos^ gall. The two excrescences on the 
coral grow together quickest in those spots 
which are least exposed to the current 
through the gall ; there also they first come 
into contact, till at length only two fissures, 
more or less wide, are left, which plainly ^ 
show, by their position opposite to each 
other, that it is through them that the cur- 
rent for respiration passes : one fissure serves develop- 

. . y - i , . Tnent of the coral : 6, 

for the influx, the other for the exit, of the the Rail with a cavity 
. , - —hero laid open— in 

water. These two slits remain open so long which a crab was on. 

as the crab is alive ; no living crab is ever 

found in a closed gall, and they are for the most part peifectly 

empty. 

It is im})0ssible not to conclude from this state of things 
that the fissures are kept open by the force of the current 
flowing through them ; but still this can only occur when the 
force of the current is exactly commensurate with the strength 
working in antagonism to it, which is exerted by the growii^ ^ 
polyps. These are constantly tending, as is shown by the 
different stages of the gall, to reduce the space between the two 
sides of it ; at first this may be quite eacy, but as the force of 
the current is gradually increased hy the diminution of the 
fissure, at last a state of equilibrium must be reached in which 
the forces neutralise each other. Thus, though in the first in*' 
stance the coral was able to continue its growth unhindered, 
after the manner of its species, it ere long found an obstacle, 
which it was onatile to oomtoid irith^ in the onrrent ptodnoed 
tiw cmk are m irincBiiii 
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hindrances, which might be opposed to the growth, in any 
spot, of much larger masses of coral, would check or modify 
their growth in the same way. 

1 may for the present ])ostpone the application of the prin- 
ciple thus aiTived at ; but it will repay our trouble if we direct 
our attention to some other phenomena observable in these 
same galls. The walls of the leaf-shaped exciescences that 



Fiq. dJ.—Sideropora palmat^^ with a gall which Is hardly ylsible from ontside, hat 
shows a distinct flssuie dlTlding the two halres of the closed gall. 


form them bear polyps not only on the outer surface, but on the 
inner surface as well ; this is proved by the fact that both are 
closely covered by little depressions, which, from their structure, 
can only have been formed by polyps. Now, as the polyps 
situated in the cavity were just as much exposed to the effects 
of the current as those on the margin of the fissure, they must 
show the traces of this influence, if indeed any such influence has 
bsiim exercised daring the growth of the gall. This is, in 
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quite unmistakably the case. Not one of the cups is normal 
in structure ; the depression, which in the external polyps is 
very deep, is here no more than a shallow pit, and the se'pta, (or 
party walls) of the cup are very slightly developed. Hence it 
follows, with some degree of certainty, that the polyps on the 
inner surface were not able wholly to overcome the resistance 
of the cun*ent passing over them. This direct action of the 
stream is unmistakable in many of the cups, where the polyps 
were exposed to the greatest force of the current produced by 
the crab ; for they are placed obliquely on the fissure and directed 
outwards, as they must have grown, supposing them unable to 
grow against the stream. 

We see fn)m this that tho current caused by the crab is 
sufficient not merely to force the diseased exci-escence on the 
coral to take a particular direction, but. also to check the growth 
of the individual polyps quite as considembly. and to divert 
them from their normal growth. 

The influence of the respiratory current of crabs of the 
genus Cryptochirua^ which live only in the more massive forms 
of coiul, appears to be exerted in quite a difleront way. I 
found them in the Philippine Archipelago in cavities in 
GonicMtraia Boumon% in an undetermined true Aatrma^ which 
was unfortimately lost, also in an undescribed TrachyphyUia ; 
finally- 1 received a new form through A. Agassiz from the 
West Indian seas, which may perhaps form a distinct genus, 
though it is very nearly allied to the first. It also lives in a 
TrachyphyUia.^^’ The reader will see that they all belong to the 
massive corals, and, in con*espondence with this circumstance; ‘ 
the cavities in whi^ these crabs live are totally unUke those 
in which Hapahcarcmaa is found. Here there are no galls, 
but merely cylindrical or funnel-shaped hollows, which are 
never dosed during the Ufetime of the crab, so that it cer- 
tainly would be able to quit its position. Nevertheless, it as 
certainly does not do so; but the species 1 observed living 
thrust '^e forepart of their bodies very far out of their pecu- 
liar ‘ cave-dwdlings,’ so that only their pouches, i,e. the hind 
part of the body, remained within. The cavity itself exhibits 
some remarkable peculiarities. The bottom of on \fUoh ttm 
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pouch rests when the creature has completely withdrawn itself 
into it, displays the radial septa of a polyp-cup one above 
another. They there are perfectly distinct, while the side 
walls of the cylindrical cavity are so completely lined with a 
thin calcareous crust that nothing can be seen of the perpen- 
dicular septa of the polyp-cup. From this it is evident that 
the young crab, or the larva of it, takes up its abode in the 
centre of a cup, and so kills the polyp inhabiting it. A specie 
men now lying before me, with an incomplete cave-dwelling, 
shows that the crab grows at first at the same rate as the 



Fta. 68. — Qoniaatrmt Bournoni, M. Edw., \dth a funnel, at tbe bottom of wblob a crab 
iCryptoehirus coraWodyttSf Hiller) is sitting, only tbo bead being visible. 

surrounding polyps ; for the margin of the crab's hole, which 
is perfectly cylindrical, is on exactly the same level as the 
neighbouring cups, and its breadth too is exactly the same. 
The cavity is six millim^ti'es long, and the length of the crab 
found in it exactly corresponds. In another example, however, 
the length of the pit is twenty millimetres, while that of the 
crab belonging to it is not more than seven millimHres, at any 
rate in the dried state. This proves that the crab ceases to 
grow much sooner than the coral ; and this conclusion is strik- 
ingly confirmed by the fact that tho margin of the f^lindrical 
p^ "is not on the same level as that of the siurpimd^g polyp* 
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cups, but much deeper in. From the mai’gin of the crab’s 
dwelling, properly so called, there is a funnel that widens to 
the top, and of which the margin, as is shown in the cut (fig. 
68), is gradually merged in the upper prominences of the coral. 
The crab living in the funnel thus formed was carefully 
observed by me duidng a long period of its life, and 1 was 
enabled to see that it pi-otruded itself far enough out .of its hole 
to be able to reach with its oiitstretched fore-claws almost 
to the highest portion of the funnel. 

The whole conditions here described allow of no other ex- 
planation than the following : At first the crab aiid the coral 
grow at an equal i*ate ; for, if the coral grew more rapidly than 
the crab, an inverted funnel or hollow cone would be formed 
over the crab, while, if the crab grew the faster, the margin 
of its cave-dwelling, so long as it was small, could not be exactly 
on a level with the margin of the contiguous polyp-cups. But 
when the crab has reached its full length, about seven milli- 
metres, the polyps outgrow its funnel-shaped dwelling, and 
would no doubt soon wholly overgrow it, if it were not that 
they find a certain resistance in the current set up by the crab 
for breathing and in the movements of the cimture ; and this 
resistance is sufiicient to compel the growth of the coral in a 
particular and determined direction. The two powers in 
opposition thus reach an equilibrium, and it is their reciprocal 
action which gives the funnel its charactenstic form. 

Here too, as in the former Instance, the individual polyps 
plainly show the effects of the current. While in general the 
cups are peqieivlicular to the surface of the coral, in mmt <qf 
.those which grow within the funnel this is not the case 7 th^ 
have an oblique direction upwards, and are most oblique where 
the strength of the current is greatest, t.e. at the narrow 
bottom part of the funnel. 

We see thus, in these two examples, that the some force— 
namely, the respiratory current caused by a crab — afilects the in- 
dividual polyps in the same way , forcing them to grow obliquely ; 
but at the same time it also produces veiy different effects, 
resulting fitom the: difihrani law of growth of the two forms 
of oorabstodc. Thus galls are produced only; on hrsaehed 
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species; on the more massive ones, either funnel-shaped or 
cylindrical pits are formed. In the course of my travels 1 have 
made numerous other observations as to the similar effects of 
currents on individual coral animals and on whole blocks of coral. 
It will su^ce here to select two particularly instructive cases. 

One of these bears upon the growth of certain massive 
species of <soya\, among which we may especially consider the 
species of Porites, so common in reefs, and a few of the 
AstrcBidce. The smallest, and so the youngest, colonies had, as 
a rule, a regular convex surface; but only, of course, when they 
were healthy and not eaten away by other animals or by 
plants. In them the polyps situated at the summit were as 
well developed as those at the margin of the mass, and they 
were never left dry even by the lowest ebb-tide. Larger blocks 
of the same species, which seemed to be more often exposed to 
the effects of the air, were flat ; the polyps at the summit looked 
feeble, and many of them were dead ; indeed, small stones and 
sand were often, lying on the centre of the surface. In still 
laiger masses, of which the upper surface was commonly laid 
bare by even ordinary ebb-tides, nearly all the polyps at the top 
were dead, and often entirely coverod with sand, N^iiUipora, and 
other Algse. The summit of the largest stocks, finally, was 
concave, with a raised border, from a few lines to an inch 
higher than the central portion. These old stocks exhibited 
some important peculiarities. It is well known that even in 
corals of a massive and solid type there are often slight furrows 
between the separate cups, and in many stocks of Porites of 
moderate size these are enlarged to trenches of various breadth. 
In the largest, again, they have become narrow but often very 
deep channels which traverse the concave surface and even the 
raised margin in various directions. 

We con, as it seems to me, without any forcing, avail our- 
selves of the conditions here described to construct a theory of 
the process of growth of a knoll of Porites. So long as 
the young colonies ore completely under water even at the 
^ lowert tides, the separate polyps grow out in every direction, 
giving the coral an equal convex surface; a section through 
it gives an outline like that shown in the suljoined wood- 
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cut (see fig. 69, a). If the growth were to continue equal on 
all parts of the surface, the polyps at the summit would reach 
the normal low-water mark sooner than thoso at the sides ; 
thus, too, they would bo the first ex^wsed to the action of the 




Fio. C9.— Diagram of the growth of the colonies of Porites. n, flrat stage, in which the 
summit of the coral touclics tlic surface of the sea ; b, the sccoml. In which it grows 
only in circumference; e. the third, during which the surface, intact at 6, has 
died away and been hollowed out. 

air and rain at low el)bs, and so dio the sooner. The polyps 
at the sides continue to grow, tending not merely to raise the 
mass of the coral, but also to extend it horizontally ; and thus 
the upper and mpidly dying surface spreads laterally so much 
that sand, stones, plants, and various forms of animal life find 
room upon it. At first this level remains at very much the 
height to which such a block may normally grow (6) ; but when 
it has refiched a considerable size — fi’om 6 to 8 feet in diameter or 
even more — the centre plateau is large enough to afford room for 
the collection of a considerable body of water, with sand, plants, 
and animals. In consequence of this the upper suiface must 
perish, and then is easily hollowed out by the waves washing 
over it (c). If moreover, in the rainy season, any considei'able 
amount of water falls into this l)aBin at low tides — and that fhis 
is possible cannot be disputed — the fresh water collected m it 
will soon overflow the margin for lack of room. Now the whole 
coral is very porous, and is always traversed already, as we 
have seen, by more or less deep furrows. The water natu- 
rally seeks these ready-formed channels and widens them, 
working through the margin in favourable spots where the 
formation is sofM, and «thu8 slowly but surely eating channels 
through the raised ring round the coral-block. In the cut a 
diagram of these pK)oeB8e8 of growth is giTen. 

Q 
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Any other explanation appears to me impossible. We 
might be tempted to account for the elevation of the marginal 
ring above the central plateau by assuming that it had grown 
more rapidly than the centre ; but if this were the true explana- 
tion the wall would be visible even in knolls of moderate size, 
and this is never the case. Or it might perhaps be said that it is 
w^l known that all corals grow most vigorously at the margin 
of the block, and that the concavity of the upper surface may 
be easily explained by assuming a subsidence; but the first 
statement would be simply untrue, and the second perfectly 
absurd, for at any rate it is impossible to see why such a 
subsiilence should have taken place in the case of the largest 
masses and not in the medium-sized or small ones. In point of 
fact, 1 see no other explanation which agrees so perfectly with 
the observed fticts as that which I have given. 

As the last point under this head, we must now consider the 
way in which the whole reef is aficcted where it is acted on by 
cun*ents of different force and flowing in varying directions. 
I will illustrate this by a highly significant instance which I 
myself carefully observed. 

To the south-west of Mindanao, and exactly opposite the 
famous old Spanish colony of Zamboanga, is the little island of 
Basilan. I visited it in 1859, when by far the larger part of it 
was still occupied by hostile Mohammedans ; the Spaniards were 
restricted to a village at the northern end of the island, which 
lay opposite to the still smaller island called Malaunavi, 
separated from Basilan by a narrow channel. This little strait, 
which, though very narrow, is of some length, runs from north- 
east to south-west ; to the east it opens with a wide mouth 
into the straits of Zamboanga, while to the west it is barred by 
a very small island lying between the two others. To this form 
of the channel and to the particular divergence of the main 
current in the straits between Basilan and Zamboanga we 
must ascribe the fact that the current between these islands 
idows always in one direction, and never changes with the turn 
of the tides ; at least this was the case dunng the two months 
I spent there, and it is so throughout the year according to the 
information given me by Don Claudio Montero, the diief of the 
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Commission of Hydrography at that time. The effect of the 
ebb and flow of the tide is only visible in the increased or 
diminished force of the current flowing through the channel. 
Now I willingly admit that possibly a return flow of the 
current may sometimes take place ; but this certainly is not of 
frequent occurrence, and there can be no doubt that a strong 
stream passes through the channel for long periods in the same 
direction. And it is this fact which, above all others, enables us 
to understand the peculiar structure of the reefs which fringe the 
islands, and consequently the channel, on both sides. Reefs 
proper, with a raised margin, do not exist here ; the water in 
the channel is always 'still, and, as even the waves raised by 
storms on the main do not affect it, it offers to such small craft • 
as can. navigate it a secui'e shelter in spite of its small extent. 
But the current is often veiy strong, running sometimes at from 
4 to 5 or even 6 knots an hour. 

Both banka of the channel are formed of coral, those of the 
shore of Malaunavi on the north side being the most developed ; 
they consist of the usual reef-forming species, Aatrcea, Foritea, 
Madreporea, &c. Now these, like all the species that form large 
blocks, have a tendency to extend in all directions ; but here 
they are interfered with by the strong cunent impinging on 
them at an angle, and flowing, as haa been said, during the 
greater part of the year in the same direction. If it were weaker 
than the growing power of the coral, its resistance would be 
easily overcome; but it is, on the contrary, strong enough to 
force it to grow perfectly perpendiculaidy. Thus the reef on 
the Malaunavi side is not more than a few paces wide, with ait 
abrupt perpendicular &11, though the depth is certainly incon-. 
siderable. 

The reef which fringes the little island lying in the western 
outlet of the channel is quite different in its structure. The 
same sp^ies are present as in the channel, but they here grow 
quite differently in different spots. 'Where the current is met 
by the island, of course it parts ; thus, at the eastern end of the 
island, which is that turned inwards towards the channel, a, 
triangular space is found, where the water is full of feeble 
oiBExeiRiti flowing in varioos directions. Both branches of the 

a2 
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divided current first strike the island further in, and still at an 
angle. In this comparatively calm triangle of water, the 
Madrepores, Astraea, Porites, and other corals do not grow 
vertically upwards, but on the contraiy in all dii*ections, and 
usually in isolated blocks; and though the branched species 
generally grow more in hmght than the more massive forms, 
even in them it is impossible to overlook a tendency to increase 
as much in breadth as in height. Hence, on the eastern point 
of the island there is no perpendicular termination to the reef; 
it sinks quite gradually to the bottom of the channel. But where 
the two currents produced by the division of the main stream 
impinge upon the island, we at once find the perpendicular 
cliffs again, and the upper surface of the reef is as narrow as in 
the channel on the shore of Malaunavi. At the opposite end 
of the island — the western end, that is to say — there is a second 
calm triangle formed by the meeting of the two streams, and 
there the reef again assumes the structure which has been 
minutely described in spejiking of the eastern end. Eveiy- 
where in the Philippines, and likewise in the Pelew Islands 
in the Pacific, I have observed the stime phenoiiiena; wher- 
ever there was an eddy or a calm spot formed between the 
current and an island, the corals grew in irregular masses, and, 
more or less, in all directions ; and wherever the stream ran 
parallel with the shore there was an abrupt and perpendicular 
fall of the reef. 

It is not difficult to find an explanation of these phenomena. 
It is the same as was given above in the case of individual 
coral knolls ; where the sea impinges on coral reefs, with feeble, 
irregular, and variable currents, flowing in various directions, 
the reefs, like separate blocks, will be enabled to extend in 
every direction, since they will not in the course of their growth 
have to overcome a constant resistance in one direction. But 
wherever strong and unopposed currents flow constantly in the 
same direction parallel to the coast, impinging on the reef, the 
corals forming it must be forced, individually and collectively, 
to grow perpendicularly — assuming, of course, that their power 
of growth is insufficient to overcome the resistance of the stream. 
Between the perpendicular growth thus induced and the perfectly 
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horizontal mode of growth not checked in any way, we find 
every grade of transition. The precipitous fall is more or less 
oblique as the stream impinging on the reef is more or less 
strong.*®* 

It is my conviction, derived from my own long-continued 
study of coral reefs, that the connection here indicated between 
the strength and direction of thestreiim on the one hand and the 
vigour of growth in the corals and in the 1*6618 they form on the 
other, is one of the pnncipal causes that have given the reefs 
their frequently vei*y remarkable forms. This view is in direct 
contradiction to Darwin’s theory, which now finds universal 
acceptance, as to the formation of coral ret>fs. The reception 
which that has met with, as well as the high I'espect and vene- 
ration which I am most ready to pay to every opinion uttered 
by Darwin, compels me to devote the ensuing chapter to a de- 
tailed description of the reefs of the Pelew Islands in the Pacific, 
which during ten months I thoroughly investigated. Every 
variety of reef occurs there within a limited space, and a 
close study of their structure will show that Darwin’s theory 
is not sufficient to explain them all, but, on the contrary, that 
in every instance hitherto investigated, whether on a large or 
small scale, the same effects on their growth, as produced by 
strong and constant currents, may be detected. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE INFLUENCE OF WATER IN MOTION — {contvntied). 

The F&rmaiixm of the Coral Reefs of the Pelew or PoIojOs 
I slands in the Pac^ Ocean. 

It is always an unsatisfactory task, and often an unpleasant 
one, to feel forced to contravene a view which is universally 
accepted as a true one, and which is supposed to be evidently 
sufficient to explain all the observed phenomena as completely 
as is on the whole possible. Nevertheless I cannot here escape 
this necessity ; for it is precisely because 1 delight to pay to 
such men as Darwin and Dana the high respect that is due to 
them, that I find it impossible to be silent on those points 
where I dissent from their views. The constantly repeated state- 
ment that Darwin’s theory of coral reefs amply suffices to ex- 
plain to geologists the origin of fossil reefs would, it is true, 
scarcely provoke me to a discussion ; but I feel that I owe it to 
Darwin himself, here to sttate once more the views I hold, 
founded as they are on a long series of observations. For it 
seems to me that in the second edition of his universally known 
work on coral reefs * he has fallen into error as to some obser- 
vations of mine, inasmuch as he has attributed to me some 
opinions which at that time certainly I had only very lately 
hdd. But it is also due to myself that I should give a more 
detailed account of them in this place, because Dana, in. the 
second edition of his l)ook on corals which has lately appeared, 
has not even alluded to my views and observations,, although 

* On the Structure and Distribution of Cored Reefs. Smith, Elder, 
& Co. 
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Darwin himself recognises the foi'ce of my objections ; though 
he certainly attempts to set them aside by means of an assump* 
tion of which the fallacy is amply proved by the veiy obser- 
vations I have published. 

The latest labours of the American naturalist prove that 
his views with regard to the origin of reefs differ very consider- 
ably from Darwin’s, and in a very essential point. Darwin, as 
is well known, assumes that wherever fringing reefs occur, a 
period of elevation or of repose now prevails, while atolls and 
barrier-reefs can be formed only in regions of recent subsidence. 
As an essential argument for the correctnass of this view he 
adduces the fact, prominently brought out in a map of his con- 
structing, that active volcanoes occur only in those r^ions 
which, from the structure of their reefs, must also be regions of 
elevation. 

Dana agrees with Darwin in so far that he also assumes 
that atolls or barrier-reefs can only be formed in regions of sub- 
sidence ; but fringing reefs, according to him, indicate not merely 
no upheaval in recent times, but, on the contrary, a more con- 
siderable subsidence than is pointed to by other reef formations. 
For instance, he says expressly : ‘ I still hold that, while barrier- 
reefs are proofs of subsidence, small or fringing reefs are in 
themselves no certain evidence of a stationary level, and are 
often evidence of subsidence, even a greater subsidence than is 
implied by barrier reefs. I have already stated that one cause 
limiting the distribution of reefs is bold shoi’es ; a wall of rock 
of even a hundred and fifty feet producing a complete exclu- 
sion. . . . Such bold shores are evidence of subsidence; and 
as only very small reefs, if any, could find footing about such a 
shore, the narrow reef would be another consequence of the 
subsidence, and no evidence of a stationary condition.’ * 

Now, although Darwin admits that, under certain circum- 
stances, narrow (i,e, fringing) reefs might be formed on such 
steep and precipitous shores, he adheres to his former opinion 
that this does not occur, as a rule, and that, in most cases, reefs 
of this class prove upheaval in the most recent periods, or even 

* Am, Jowm, 8ei, Ser. in* vol. viil. p. 816. 
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a pro^ss of elevation still going on. He does so, indeed, with 
the full understanding that his theories would be undermined 
if he were to accept Dana's views ; for it is clear that no theory 
of upheaval or subsidence, strictly speaking, could then come 
under discussion. According to Dana’s views we may assume 
that, in regions of general subsidence, local upheavals may 
occur ; and, vice versdy that local subsidence may occur in regions 
of general upheaval. From this, however, it follows that the 
Structure of the reef itself can give no certain evidence what- 
ever, as the basis of an assertion that this or that region is at 
a given moment undergoing uphetival or subsidence. Thus 
to settle this question we must avail ourselves of other argu- 
ments than those used by Darwin to establish his theory; 
Dana in fact seeks for such, and his investigations led him to 
the conclusion that the whole of the Pacific Ocean is a region of 
subsidence, while Darwin recognises in it certain distinct 
regions of subsidence and others of upheaval. Dana further 
assumes that the West Indian Ocean is at piesent sinking, 
while Darwin, on the contrary, regards it as rising, since the 
reefs occunang in it belong almost exclusively to the gioup 
which, according to his theoiy, ought to prove a condition of 
upheaval. 

Now it might perhaps be objected that, with regard to the 
formation of atolls and barrier-reefs, both writers perfectly 
agree, and that the possibility granted by Darwin of the occur- 
rence of fringing reefs on steep and subsiding coasts certainly 
affords no argument against the view that atolls and barrier- 
reefs can under any circumstances be formed only during subsi- 
dence. This must of course be admitted ; but I must never- 
theless maintain my opinion that Dana’s and Darwin’s theories 
do contradict each other, and that if, as Dana says, all kinds of 
reefs may originate during subsidence, the structure of the reef 
itself is of no importance in investigating the question as to 
whether in any given spot subsidence or upheaval is taking 
place or has taken place. 

Hence it seems to me allowable to ignore Dana’s views 
when the matter in point—as in this place^is to establish in 
what way the form of the reef has been determined or altered 
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by the combined action of internal and external causes. For 
those forces on which Dana relics for his argument in no way 
depend on the particular nature of the corals or of the reefs 
formed by them. Hence we have to deal exclusively with the 
original unaltei^ed view of Darwin. 

There are two modes which may be adopted in contravening 
or criticising a genemlly accepted theory. In the first place, 
its general fundamental busis may be attacked, or, in the 
second, its value or woi*thk\ssness may be tested in a special in- 
stance. I shall here adopt this latter method, and am prompted 
to do so by several reasons. First of all, in this way only is it 
possible to set in the clcai'cst light the intimate connection 
between the main subject of this section and the form assumed 
by reefs, that is to say the direct infiuence of a constant current 
on the growth of the reef. But I do so in the second place, in 
order to oppose the idea that in this particular instance it is 
difficult or even impossible to test and criticise a general theory 
by- individual examples. Darwin himself, it is true, says that 
it would be exceptionally difficult to dmw any conclusion as to 
any particular small group of islands or sepai-ate atoll or 
barrier-reef, even when the depth of the sea outside the reef, 
and the angle at which the enclosed land slopes, are well 
known. But ought this difficulty — more imaginary than real — : 
to withhold us from making the attempt ? I think not. It is 
usually assumed, and with justice, that the theoiy 'which must 
always lie at the bottom of an hypothesis appears to be soundest 
when it can be successfully applied in explaining particular 
cases of difficulty. But this is granting, on the other hand, tliett 
we do not simply set aside such difficulties as facts or obseiwa* 
t:on seem to oppose to the theory, because it has already been 
proved by cumulative evidence. On the contrary, we should 
rather. require that each new difficulty that arises, if only be- 
cause it is a difficulty, should be applied to test it. The fol- 
lowing attempt to refer the reefs of the Pelew Islands in the 
Pacific — ^which I myself have thoroughly studied — to their origi- 
nating causes will plainly ^how that certain facts, easily ex- 
plicable according to my theories, present insurknountable diffi- 
culties to Darwin’s hypothesis. 
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I. The general form and structure of the Falaos Islands 
and Beefs. — The Falaos Islands — ^the Felew Islands of English 
maps — form a small chain lying almost exactly NNE. and 
SSW., and of which the greatest length, from the northern- 
most island, Kriangle,* to the southernmost, Ngaur (or Angaur), 
is about 80 geographical miles. The noai'est islands are 
Sonsorol, about 120 miles to the south-west, and Yap, belong- 
ing to the West Caroline Isles, at a distance of fully 150 miles to 
the north-east. 

The structure of these islands is very peculiar. The most 
northerly group is formed of five small, low islets lying on 
the eastern side of a true atoll ; the largest of them, Kriangle 
proper, has given its name to the whole little cluster. At about 
forty miles to the north-west is the bank or reef of Aruangle, 
which is uninhabited, but which, from the description of the 
natives of Kiiangle, seems to be a true atoll. Due south of 
Kriangle is the bank of Kossol, which is open to the south-west, 
and may be described as a horse-shoe atoll. From this begins an 
extensive barrier-reef which encloses the largest island of the 
group, Babelthuap. Its northern end is very narrow, in many 
places scarcely half a mile wide; then it suddenly widens, 
so that the island towards the middle is about ten miles f or 
mtber more across; its length is alwut twenty-five miles. 
The southern portion of the group is composed of innumerable 
islets, the gi^ater part of them being included in the same reef 
that hems in Babelthuap ; but this, as it runs south, alters more 
and more in its structure. The most southerly island, Felelew, 
marks the end of the reef, though further south still is the island of 
Ngaur — the Angaur of the maps — which is divided from the 
others by a very deep channel, and is now surrounded by no 
reef at all. It is high land, and the surf beats directly on the 
foot of its raised coral clifis, which have ceased to grow and 
which are as white as chalk. A glance at the subjoined map 
sufSices to show that from north to south there is a gradual 

'Written as Kiangle or Kyangle on many maps, 
f Geographical miles, 60 to a degree. 
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passage from atolls to barrier-reefs, and then to true fHnging 
reefs, till, at the southernmost end of the groups all reefs have 
disappeared. 

The fact that all the varieties of reef are met with in combinar 
tion in a district which, in accordance with Darwin’s theory, 
we were accustomed to refgard as a district of subsidence, and 
in which, consequently, only atolls and barrier-reefs ought to 
occur, is frankly admitted, in the second edition of Darwin’e 
well-known work, to be a very grave diflGiculty. We might 
evade this difficulty, as Darwin does — that is, by assuming 
that even islands which are in process of subsidence, and which 
therefore ought properly to be enclosed in true barrier-reefs, 
might sometimes form true fringing reefs, particularly if the fall 
of the coast were so steep that even during a period of slow sub- 
sidence the reef remained close to the shore, and thus preserved 
the form of a fringing reef. This assumption, however, stands 
in sharp contradiction to the facts long since observed and 
announced by myself, and into which I must presently go some- 
what more closely. We may also endeavour to overcome this 
difficulty in another way — for instance, by supposing.that within 
the Pelew Group itself there exists an axis of motion independent 
of the general change of level of the bottom of the Pacific Ocean. 
This point might be sought perhaps somewhat to tho north of 
Pelelew, or in that island itself, to the north of which the 
whole group would be constantly sinking more and more 
r*apidly, while to the south it was rising in proportion. This 
would, in fact, appai*ently account for the circumstance that 
Angaur has hardly any reefs, that Pelelew exhibits fringing 
reefs, and plainly though feebly developed barrier-reefs. It 
would also explain why the reefs to the north of this fulcrum 
become deeper and deeper in the deep sea, till at Iasi, at the 
extreme north, only atolls occur, or reefs of the atoll character. 
Now* 1 purposely avoid laying any stress on the fact that 
such an assumption is in the highest degree improbable, as 
that there should be such a fulcrum or point of rest localised in 
so smalL .and isolated a district as thei^ islands constitute in 
the Pacific Ocean, with upheaval proceeding to the south of it^ 
and subsidence to the north. . But, even granting this as pM* 
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‘silile, I believe I have discovered so many proofs of its inac- 
onracy^ not^tb^tanding its theoretical possibility, in the struc- 
tural conditions which I have observed in those reefs, that the 
task of disproving it will not be a hard one. In order to do 
this thoroughly, it will be necessary to investigate the structure 
of the islands and of the reefs enclosing them. 

II. The atoll of Eriangle. — This is a true atoll of almost 
oval form, with its lagoon wholly enclosed by the outer reef 
and the islands upon it ; there is no channel leading into it 
from the sea. In order to get into it, the reef must be crossed 
at high water at the deepest spot, which is to the south ; but 
even then this lowest spot is so high that it requires some skill 
to cross it without accident. The lagoon is fram three to four 
fathoms deep, in some places quite five. The bottom, which 
is perfectly visible through the transparent water, is covered 
with sand, and on its level surface lie scattered blocks of coral 
a few feet high ; here and thei*e plants are growing on them. 

The four islands, only one of which is permanently in- 
habited, lie on the east side and the south-east end ; the most 
northerly, which, however, does not mark the northernmost 
point of the group, is alone called. Kriangle; the others, count- 
ing from north to south, are called Nariungas, Nasingis, and 
Korack; they are all low, composed of sand, fragments of 
corals, and large masses of a peculiar stone which consists 
almost exclusively of the innumerable shells of a recent 
Foraminifer, the well-known Tirwporus haailatfM. This crea- 
ture is now living in extraordinary quantities on the exterior of ‘ 
the reef, and in smaller numbers within the lagoon. The islands 
are quite flat ; the difference in level in their inner and outw 
edges is not more than a foot or two at most. The rockH of 
Tinopoxus, on the inner side of the islands, lie so high that it is 
only at high tide that the water touches their base, and th^ 
slope slightly inwards towards the lagoon. 

; • The reef which encloses all the islands on.the east is but nar- 
: row ; the outer cixcumference, as indicated by the breakers at low 
. wa|er, is at most at five or six hundred feet from the iq|iore. It 
iaj(i|^quite dea4 and exhibits veiy striking details of stnietnre. 

large, almost hqieb^tal banks, covered in spots 
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with fragments of shells and corals ; thesd stratar«re intersected 
by others lying at from 1 to 1*5 foot lower, wfiicK' are quite,, 
free from detritus, and are formed of blocks of coral so perfectly ' 
baked together that in mtmy places they appear to form a 
homogeneous and compact coralline limestone. Such of 

mctamorpliosed coralline lim(;stone also occur, but mucSi more 
rarely, on the summits or inner sides of the islands further to 
the south. The greater part of this oasteim reef is covered by 
the sea only at high tide ; then its sui-faco lies at from 1 to 2 
feet below water. Above tliis the raised margin of the islands 
stands up from 5 to 6 feet. Its outer slope is steep, and the 
summit is crowned by blocks of coral of no conspicuous size, 
whicli have evidently been caia-ied up during violent storms. 
The eastern slope of the reef to the sea is not steep, as can 
be seen by tlie colour of the water ; in the soutli-west monsoons 
good anchorage is found here at some distance from the reef. 

The reef to the west is devoid of islands, and its structure 
differs essentially from that of the eastern reef. While this is 
laid quite dry at every ebb tide , the foimer cannot be crossed 
dry-foot excepting at spring-tide ebbs. It follows from this 
that the western reef must lie from 4 to 5 feet lower than the 
eiistern one ; for in so small an island, bathed all round by the 
same ocean, it is impossible to suppose that this difterence can 
be caused solely by the water being dammed up on the 
eastern side. 

This western reef rises with a not very steep slope friMBi 
the lagoon; it is moderately broad, almost level, and at 
first only covered by coralline sand very equally distributed ; 
towards the north and south points of the atoll it rises 
more than on the west. Neai*er to the outer margin of the 
reef occur living but isolated blocks of coral, at first ih 
small masses and few in number, but the further we go west- 
ward the larger and more fit^quent they become, till at length 
all sand hiis disappeared and the blocks of coral are no longer 
isolated, but a solid, connected mass. Here we rarely meet' 
with dead blocks among the living coiul. Of course the tXfal 
grows most vigorously outside the external reef. The slo]^|)f 
this western reef, qnlike the eastern one, is veiy abrujpt j 
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Itistance p£ fisoxn 200 to 300 feet from the outer edge, the colour 
of in the channel of Kossol, which is 

- from 50 to 60 fathoms deep. But the most striking peculiarity 
of the western reef is the accumulation of immense blocks of 
coraF^ the south-western point (see Map 11.). These are, with- 
out e^^ption, dead, and their summits are never covered oven 
at the highest tides, unless perhaj)s during storms. The largest 
of these blocks lie on the south-west point, where they not un- 
frequently measure ten feet or more in diamettr ; towards the 
north and east they gradually grow smaller and loss numerous, 
and disappear altogether amid the sand and li\ ing coral before 
the first island is reached on the eastern side ; on the western 
side, going northwards, they extend about halfway. The 
subjoined map makes this snfiicumtly clear. 

The ])osition of these blocks, and their height above the 
highest water line, it seems to me can only he regsirded as 
proof of a recent upheaval. It is true indeed, with regard to 
similarly situated blocks on other reefs, that tlu^y have always 
been said to have been piled up by violent storms; but even 
Wilkes remarked, as it appears to me with perfect ti uth, that 
such enormous stones as are sometimes found on the margin of 
the outer reefs could not possibly be tossed up so higli by 
waves. For the argument so often uwmI, that in violent tem- 
pests even large ships liavo CfUTied ovia* the edge of a reef, 
proves nothing ; since a ship will always float if it htus enough 
under its keel, while a stone always sinks. The blow 
a wave may certainly be strong enough to roll such a block 
a few paces forward on the reef; but even if the force were 
$ufiicieiit to rend blocks of ten feet or more in diameter from the 
living reef, it ceilainly would be incapable of rsilsing them over 
the edge of the reef. In the ciise now in point the position of 
the blocks is still more adverse to such an assumption; for on 
Kriangle they do not lie where the most violent attack df the 
waves, takes place during a storm, but precisely in those spots 
'inost sheltered from it. By far the greater number of storms 
islands come from the east; and even though, during 
ti^«|ibort period of the western monsoon, storms may sometimes 
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blocks should not have been flung up along the whole extent 
of the western reef. They do, in fact, lie in a spot which may 
undoubtedly be regarded as the least exposed of the whole 
reef. 

The argument here put forward, and which seems to prove a 
recent upheaval, can be supplemented by others from which it 
derives weight. The little island of Nariungtw?, before spoken 
of, includes a small lagoon quite divided from the larger one 
(see Map II.) ; its mean depth is from 2 to 6 feet, and it is not en- 
closed by trees on its eastern side, though in every other direc- 
tion it is hidden by shrubs. This lagoon formerly communicated 
directly with the sea by a narrow canal which cut through the 
eastern reef in a perfectly straight line. The native >s of 
Kflan^ told me that tliis channel had been cut by the crew 
of a ^panist^ vessel, and a few of the oldest remembered having 
seen the ' ship there. The accuracy of this story was confirmed 
to me by Captain Woodin, of the ‘Lady Leigh,* who had called 
there thirty years ago, and within from five to ten years after 
that Spanish ship, which had been despatched with others from 
Manila to these islands for the regular trade in trepang. The 
channel cut through the reef, and of wliich the banks are still 
distinctly recognisable, was too wide for an ordinary boatrcanal, 
and it is probable that it served to admit the ship itself into 
the small lagoon of Kariungas. The ships which at that time 
traded with the islands were quite small — schoonei's of from 50 
100 tons at most— and such a canal must have been quite 
laige enough for them. But, in its present condition, the reef 
is raised far too much above ordinary flood^tide to allow of our 
supposing that the depth of the channel is the same at present' as 
it was then ; it must, on the contrary, have been very much* 
deeper if the canal was to be of any practical use. Even now 
it would be quite superfluous to cut such a channel for boats, 
since it could be available for them only at the high^ tides, 
when the passage across the reef itself is practicable. The 
present high position of the canal can thus be accounted for 
only by supposing that it has been^^ised together with the reef, 
and there is further evidmice for this in the fact that the lagoon 
Is now much too shallow to admit a schooner; and, above all, 

B 
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the canal as it now exists could never have served for it to pass, 
as in the deepest spots the bottom is only a few feet below high- 
water mark. Thus everything points to a very recent upheaval, 
which however cjin certainly not have been merely local, but 
must have acted on the whole group of islets which are now 
known under the name of the largest, Kriangle. 

This may be admitted without giving up the opinion that 
the wliole atoll was formed during subsidence ; for in order to 
maintiiin this view it is merely necessary to assume that the 
elevation thus proved only began at a very recent period, per- 
liaps at the very time when the Spanish ship cut the channel 
in the eastern reef. In opposition to this only one obj ciion 
can be raised, but it is one of considerable importance. The 
great ’difterence alcove pointed out between the external slope 
of the eastern and western reefs can hardly be reconciled with 
the hypothesis of an equable subsidence throughout the atoll ; 
for, if such had occurred, the slope would be equally steep on 
both sides. In point of fact it is steep only on the west, and 
on the east very gentle, although this is the windward side. 
This difficulty, again, might be removed by an arbitrary as- 
sumption that the eastern side of the atoll might have rO' 
mained stationary while only the western side was sinking. 
This hypothesis also would be easy to upset ; but I will post- 
pone the discussion of it to a more favourable opportunity. 

III. The bank of Kossol. — The small reef known hy this 
name lies to the south of Kiiangle ; its shape is a well-defined 
horseshoe ; the channel that divides them is, according to the 
maps, from 50 to 60 fathoms deep, and, so far as I have been 
able to detect, entirely free from corals. The channel between 
Kossol and the northern point of the large island of Babel- 
thuap is, on the contrary, very shallow, at least in compaiison 
with the southern one ; on the maps, it is true, a considerable 
depth is marked, but 1 must positively contradict the accuracy 
of these indications ; the water in it is everywhere of a pale blue 
colour, while in the channel between Kossol and Knangle it is 
quite dark, almost blue-black. And while in this channel coral- 
blocks are nowhere to be found standing up from the bottom, 
they occur in considerable numbers in the channel south of 
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Kossol, rising to within from two to five or six fathoms below 
the surface of the water. 

The bank itself is open to the south and south-west, but 
entirely closed everywhere else. Its outer margin is highest on 
tho east side ; on the west there ai'e enormous blocks of coral- 
line limestone exactly resembling those that lie on the south- 
west side of Kriangle. At low ebbs the reef is laid quite dry, 
but its western portion is conspicuously lower than the western 
reef of Kriangle, since, while I was able to cross the former at 
five in the afternoon, I had to wait till eight o’clock, even at 
the lowest portion of the Krkingle reef, before I could get 
across. The general outline of the reef is oval ; it encloses a 
lagoon, very difterently formed from that of Kriangle ; for it is 
almost entirely filled with masses of living coiiils which vary 
I'emarkably in size and form. Towards the south the lagoon 
gradually deepens, and the blocks of coml increase in size and in 
number. Towards the other sides tho isolated blocks within 
the lagoon grow together more and more, till at last they form 
a mass ; at the same time, they are so much raised that they 
help to form, on the reef itself, a spot which is laid dry at every 
ebb-tide. This inner suiface of the reef is not level and sandy, 
as in Kriangle, but quite rough with knolls of living and dead 
coral, cut through on all sides by small channels radiating from 
the centre. We followed up one of these channels, but it only 
led as far as the outer border of the reef, and we had to wait 
there a tolerably long time before the tide rose enough to allow 
us to cross. The outer slope to tho west was very abrupt ; at a 
distance of from 150 to 200 feet the water was almost black, 
and much darker than in the channel between Kossol abd 
Babelthuap. The eastern declivity, on the other hand, was far' 
less steep, as is the case in Kriangle ; for the water at some 
distance from the reef was still quite light blue, and the corals 
living at the bottom were clearly distinguishable here and there. 

Thus, as will have been seen, the structure of the reef of 
Kossol, and that of the reef of Kriangle, are equally advjprse to 
the theory of their origin by subsidence. With regard to this, 
one point above all must be brought forward. The reefs are 
beyo^ doubt connected, as is proved by the soundings between 

b2 
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Elriangle and Kossol. Now, if the two channels had been 
formed by subsidence, as is required by Darwin’s theory, it 
would be quite incomprehensible why, in the channel south of 
Kossol only, corals should have grown in blocks of various 
sizes, from the bottom nearly up to the surface, while in the 
northern channel they are totally absent. For though reef 
corals certainly do not seem usually to build up from a depth 
of sixty fathoms, since, on the hypothesis of subsidence, the 
southern channel must at some time have been high and di-y, 
even the bottom of the north channel must have lain high 
enough to allow of the establishment of reef-corals. But then 
it is not clear why they should not have continued to grow up 
to the present time, and hence, on the theory of subsidence, we 
might expect to find exactly the opposite of what in fact has 
happened. But all these difficulties vanish as soon as we sup- 
pose that both these channels, and of course the reef also, have 
been formed during a period of upheaval. In that case the 
Kriangle channel, which was originally the deeper, would not 
yet be raised high enough to allow of the establishment on any 
large scale of reef corals, while the bottom of the channel be- 
tween Kossol and Babelthuap much sooner attmued the re- 
quisite level ; and it is in accordance with this idea that we 
find in this channel numerous blocks of various sizes. To this 
point 1 must return in a later section. 

IV. The northern reef of Babelthuap. — This is a true 
banaer-reef running round the island of Babelthuap, which 
rises to a tolerably conspicuous height, and is almost entirely 
composed of quite recent eruptive rock. The northern portion 
of the island is extremely narrow, and beyond the northern 
point lie three or four islets in the channel within the reef. 
According to the maps hitherto published this would be in- 
ooii^t ; even in the latest by Friedrichsen, founded on data 
supplied by a natura^t named Kubary, its breadth at the line 
passing through Aibukit (see Map I.) is made at least three 
times as great as in mine, constructed on triangular measure- 
ments. 1 found that at this point the width from reef to reef — 
from east to west — was at most 6 to 6 geographical miles, while 
Friedrichsen gives it as about 20. The island enclosed by the 
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reef is naturally much narrower; starting from Roll, it takes 
at most twenty minutes to go acims the I'idge of the island to 
the east coast. The narmwest part is a little farther to the 
south; according to my measurements the island here is at 
most 3,700 feet * wide. In this place, too, Friedrichsen gives the 
island a breadth of some miles. Close below Aibukit to the 
south, the island suddenly widens, without, however, anywhere 
reaching the considerable width of fourteen to fifteen miles at- 
tributed to it by Fredrichseii ; I am convinced that even at the 
widest part it is at most from seven to eight miles across. 

The I’eef which runs round the whole of the narrow island 
exhibits the following lemarkable poculiirities of structure. 
At the noitihern point and on the west it is at a considerable 
distance from the land ; at the latitude of my house (7® 38' N.) 
it was from four to five miles from a small hill on which I had 
set up my theodolite. Between the inner reefs lying close to 
the shore and the exterior reef is a channel of from five to six 
thousand feet in average width, and fi*om thirty to forty-five 
fathoms deep. This communicates with the ocean by three 
channels, which certainly do not lie opposite to largo rivers 
or even brooks. The one marked on Friedrichsen's map as 
* Kavasak passage ' is very narrow, .and certainly not navigable 
for ships. The second, called by Friedrichsen ‘ Woodin^s 
passage,’ is placed by him much too far south ; its position is 
more accurately given on the accompanying map. I passed 
through this canal with Captain Woodin himself in the ‘ Lady 
Leigh ’ in 1861. The third channel is the widest; it is almost 
due west from the highest point of Babelthuap, which is de- 
signated in Friedrichsen’s map as ‘Royoss Aremolongui.’ The 
inner lagoon channel runs almost parallel to the coast ; it is not 
very wide, and the depth varies between thirty and forty-five 
fathoms, and into it debouch, almost all at a right angle, a 
number of channels which intersect the surface of the shore reef 
in all directions; one of the last led us as much as 1,200 paces 
inland at high water, and we there anchored close to the per- 
pendicular bank of living coral which formed the shore of the 
canal. 

* Oennan feet, about 3,810 English feet. 
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Here, to the west and noHb, the reef, so far as it belongs 
to the island of Babelthuap, may be regarded as a quite 
chamcteristically formed barrier reef. According to the pro- 
vailing theory — which, however, I am contending against as 
to its general validity — we ought to infer that a subsidence has 
lately taken place in this island, since it is in this way only 
that a ban-ier reef, as it is said, can originate. I of course 
cannot admit this proposition as correct, since I dispute the 
whole argument on which it is founded. But, quite irrespec- 
tive of this, the eastern reef at the northern end of Babelthuap 
displays certain peculiarities of structure which directly contra- 
dict the theory of subsidence. 

For instance, while the western reef stands off from the 
shore, so that a true channel is formed, navig:ible for sea-going 
vessels, this is by no means the case on the north-eastern side 
of the island. By means of the theodolite, I accurately mea- 
sured its exact width almost exactly opposite to the village of 
Aibukit; here the outer reef was distant not more than 1,200 
feet in a north-westerly direction — at right angles, that is, to the 
shore. So far as I could see with the telescope of my instru- 
ment, both to noi'th and south, the distance between the shore 
and reef, as calculated from triangulation, was nowhere much 
more, and it is not till about the parallel of Athemal that 
it seems to become greater on the eastern coast, according 
to Friedrichsen’s map. But as the distances and heights of 
hills ai;e, on the whole, very incorrectly given by Friediichsen, T 
see no mgent reason for giving unconditional credence to his 
map in this particular ; however, be that as it may, it is cer- 
tain, by my own measurements, that in the noiihem part of 
the isliind the outer reef is not more than from four to five hun- 
dred paces from tho shore. Between them, moreover, there is 
no reef-channel. The outer reef is no doubt a little raised 
above the general level of the reef, but not enough to form a 
channel which ships can navigate ; at high tide it is possible to 
cross it in boats, and in many places it might then be desig- 
nated as a boat channel. But at low ebbs it is easy to see that 
no such channel, properly speaking, exists ; in many places it 
would be possible to cross the whole reef on foot, almost dry- 
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shod. The surface is, however, traversed by numerous channels 
running in all directions, without any arrangement, and fre- 
quently ending in a deep hole. Nor are there here, as on the 
western side, true passages ; for though the outer reef is cut 
through in a few placas, these channels nowhere lead to a 
navigable deep water canal. Hence the natives, when going 
out to sea, never follow these rifts in the reef, but steer across 
in a straight line for the outer edge of the reef, where they 
seek a spot low enough to allow them at high tide to float 
across the mist'd wall of the reef by skilfully availing them- 
selves of the high surf* dashing over it. 

The structure of the roof, as wo see, is hero essentLilly dis- 
similar to what we ought to expect on the hypothesis of subsi. 
deuce. However, this deviation from the normal (conditions 
may be explained in the way actually attempted by Darwin — 
by the assumption that on the more precipitous east coast the 
reef neccssaiily comes nearer to the shore, and that consequently 
so deep a channel would not be formed os has been the case on 
the western side, A very successful pjissago across the eastern 
reef out into the open sea, however, provides me with an argu- 
ment against this hypothesis, of which I have already made 
use in a former small communi<!b.tion on this subject, which has, 
however, remained unnoticed by lx)th Darwin and Dana. It was 
on the occKision of my passage to Krmngle. After crossing the roef 
early in the day, at about nine in the morning, I occupied 
myself for several houro till the afternoon on the outer edge 
of the eastern reef, being favoured by most beautiful weather. 
My investigations yielded a result which at that time I thought 
very unsatisfactory ; I saw plainly that the reef certainly does 
not foil abruptly into the sea, as it ought according to theory, 
but that its dope, on the contraiy, is quite gi*adual. I could 
push some thousand paces straight away from the reef seawards 
without losing sight of the bottom i the separate blocks of coral 
lying there were plainly distinguishable in their various forms. 
The sea was almost still, but in a great ocean it is never free 
from that slow swaying motion known as a * swell.’ This 
exhibited perfectly the phenomena observable on all shelving 
coasts ; i.e. the upward wave rises more and more strongly as 
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it nears the land, but very equably and hardly perceptibly to 
the eye, till it breaks’ at last on the wall of the outer reef with 
a roar ; but as this wall does not rise abruptly from the deep 
purple sea, as on the western reef, a phenomenon here becomes 
visible which may frequently be observed on sloping coasts ; a 
second line of breakers succeeds the outer line, nearer in, and 
often oven a third. This phenomenon is very familiar to the 
natives; to escape the danger of their boats filling at the 
second or third line of breakers, after crossing the first row of 
breakers, they shove the boat with long poles as quickly as 
they can over the outer level of the reef, so as to pass as rapidly 
as possible the two dangerous lines of surf lying beyond. On 
the western reef, on the other hand, there is never more than 
a single broad belt of bi*eakers. 

These facts alone suffice to prove that the outward slope of 
the eastern reef is quite gradual. I investigated the matter 
very carefully, and with the express view of forming my own 
judgment on the assertion I had so often read that, on the 
weather side of a reef, the fall was always very abrupt. But 
my own investigations were certainly not favourable to this 
statement ; on the contrary I saw, as I have said, that even at 
some thousand ]:)aces from the shore the species of corals were 
still easily distinguishable, and at a distance even of from two to 
three sea-miles from the outer reef the water was still much 
lighter in colour than in the channel between Kriangle and 
Kossol, where, according to the soundings of navigators, 
it is about sixty fathoms deep. Tliis exactly agrees with those 
observations as to Kossol and Knangle which 1 mentioned 
before, without, however, adding much to their significance. 
But 1 may now assoit with the utmost decisiveness that every* 
where in the northern part of this group of islands the eastern 
slope outside the barrier reef is pai’ticularly gentle, while that on 
the west is so precipitous that, at a few hundred paces outside 
the reef, tho bottom is quite invisible. 

The facts here adduced are wholly irreconcilable with 
Darwin's theory of subsidence. Before entering on that ques- 
tion more in detail it will be well to make an equally exact survey 
of the reefs lying to the south. 
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V. The sonihera reef of the Felew Islands. — The most 
southerly point of Babelthuap is connected with a perfectly 
irregular system of islands of various sizes, and of the most dis- 
similar form and structure, which are separated by channels, 
some very narrow and others of considerable width. They are 
most numerous close to the main island, and more and more 
scattered as we proceed farther to the south. Quite to the south 
the single island of Polelew is enclosed by the lower end of the 
great bu’iier-reef. The character of this reef, which surrounds 
the elevated islands, alters cons{>icuously as we pass from north 
to south, but this change is not gradual. As far as the latitude 
of Coroere (Corror on Friedrichscn’s and some English maps), the 
channels between the outer reef and the islands bi^come on the 
whole somewhat shallower, but the difference is not grejit ; nay, 
in many spots, as, for instance, in the eastern passage into the 
harbour of Coroere, they attain at least as great a depth (accord- 
ing to Friodrichsen, whose map may in this matter be relied 
upon) as in the western channel at the latitude of Aibukit, nnd 
in this median region of the islands the reef, both in the east 
and west, lies at a considerable distance from the land it en- 
closes. 

Farther to the south, however, the condition of things alters 
considerably. From about the latitude of Urudzapel (Urucktapel 
of some maps) the two sides of the reef rapidly close in towards 
the islands, till Felelew exhibits a bamer-reef with a shallow 
boat channel on the north-west side only, while the south and 
the whole east side are surrounded by a true fringing reef close 
to the shore. 

Even the barrier-reef to the north-west of Pelelew is scarcely 
to be called a hin*ier-reef ; its outer edge is at about 600 • 
paces from the shore ; the surface of the reef, like that of the 
eastern reef of Babelthuap, is only navigable by boats, and 
at high water ; a true channel is wholly wanting, and the reef is 
merely intersected by a great number of smaller canals of various 
widths and depths, as is the case on the eastern reef of the 
northern island. Finally, its outer margin is not much 
raised. However, this portion of the reef of Pelelew may cer- 
tainly bo designated as a barrier-reef, though with a certain 
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straining of the term ; but there can be no doubt whatever that 
to the southwards it very gradually passes into a fringing reef 
as characteiistic as any to be found in the Philippine Archi- 
|)elago j and those islands, according to Darwin, may with the 
greatest cei-tainty bo classed among those v^hich, being sur- 
rounded by fringing reefs, ought to indicate a region of recent 
upheaval. 

The space included within this southern reef exhibits a 
few significant peculiarities. No true deep channels occur 
here, and where they do occur, about the border region near 
Coroere, they soon disappear as we proceed southwards. The 
western and eiistem reef, enclosing the numerous small 
islands, surrounds, on the contrary, an almost horizontal level 
which from west to east may be at least ten nautical miles 
across ; and, extending from the southernmost point of Polelew 
almost to Coroei‘ 0 , it is about twenty-two miles long. This enor- 
mous and, as bas been said, almost flat suifiice is traversed in 
every direction by numerous channels intersecting it at right 
angles. The Jiverage depth of this pool itself may be a fciw 
fathoms, hut on its northern side it suddenly falls to the depth 
of the channels there, namely, from fifteen to twenty fathoms. 
On the east side tlie reef becomes at last so decidedly a fring- 
ing reef that natives are always forced to gain the open sea 
if they wish to visit the villages lying on the east coast. 
Towards the north again, in the vicinity of Malacca (see Map), 
this flinging reef becomes a barrier reef. Finally, it must 
l)e observed that hero, to the south, the eastern and western 
reefs show the same differences as I have already described 
minutely in speaking of Kriangle ; those to the west generally 
seem to lie dee^ier than those on the eastern side, and they are 
strewn with numerous large blocks of dead coral, which are only 
very seldom covered by water at the highest flood tides ; those 
on the eastern side lie, on the whole, at a higher level, are formed 
almost entirely of dead coral, and large blocks of dead coral are 
never found on their exterior edge. 

VI. The prolongation of the Felews to the north and 
M^th. — It cannot, I think, be disputed that the reefs and islands 1 
l^ve been describing betong to each other ; but it is very pro- 
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bable that the submarine mountain ridge on which the Pe'lews 
stand extends much farther to the north and south. The island 
of Ngaur (Angaur of Friedrichsen's and other ma])s) lit*s 
almost exactly south of Pelclcw, .and is divided from it by a 
very deep channel about five miles wide. Still farther south- 
west of Ngaur a small shoal is marked on the same map, which 
is cei’tainly formed of corals, and which has not more than ten 
fathoms of water over it. Unfortunately I was not able to 
visit the island of Ngaur myself ; the natives of Pelelew, among 
whom I lived for nearly three months, persistently refused to 
take me there, because, as they declared, it was possible to land 
at one point only, and oven thei*e it was always very dangerous. 
They asserted that the reef everywhere clung to the shore, so that 
it was impossible to land excepting in a quite calm seti. 1 had 
already formed an idea that true leefs did not occur on the 
coast of Ngaur when I had passed between that island and 
Pelelew on the way hither, and this conjecture was confirmed by 
the statements of Ilerr Kubaiy, who, more fortunate than J, 
was able to visit Ngaur, and by his account (communicated to 
the Journal of the Godeffroy Museum) this island is in fact 
devoid of a reef. 

The submarine ridge on which, to the north of Babel- 
thuap, Kossol and Kriangle stand, is indicated in older maps 
as reaching much further to the north. On this thei*e is 
a series of soundings extending five nautical miles to the west 
and north of Kossol, and within these limits, indicated by 
a dotted line, there is, according to Fricdrichscn, a small 
shoal only shown by the words ‘ heavy breakeis ' (siarht 
Brandung), Thus there is here a reef of about the same 
height as that of Kossol, but quite divided from it by a 
channel five miles wide. Directly north-west of Kriangle there 
lies the well-known reef of A mangle, at a distance of twelve 
miles, yet within the line of bi-eakei-s marked on the maj^. 
Aniangle seems tr> be a true atoll ; it is always said to be one, 
and, as I believe, correctly. At any rate the description given 
me by the natives of the island, which was formerly inhabited, 
entirely agreed with this hypothesis. An attempt I made to 
induce the people. of Kriangle to visit Aruangle failed entirely, 
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and my escort from Aibukit was too unfamiliar with the route, 
which is said to be not without danger, for me to undertake it 
without any other guide. 

I believe that we may unhesitatingly include these last- 
mentioned reefs and islands with the Pelew group proper, as 
belonging to the same system of elevations rising from the 
bottom of the ocean — a system extending al)out eighty-five 
miles from north to south, and measuring ten to fifteen miles at 
its greatest width. I intentionally say a system of elevations, for 
it seems to me quite impossible to suppose that this group of 
islands and reefs can have been formed by a subsidence, as 
Darwin’s theory requires us to assume. To make this quite 
clear, we will endeavour to account by the theory of subsidence 
for the observed phenomena that I have described. 

VII. The theory of subsidence as a means of explaining 
the origin of the Pelew Islands. — If we suppose that the sub- 
sidence has been equal everywhei*e throughout the group, as 
must be allowed according to Darwin, it is, in the first place, 
difficult to see why in the north only isolated atolls, in the 
middle barrier-reefs, and in the south only flinging reefs, have 
been formed ; and why, fiirther south still at Ngaur, all reef 
structure should have almost ceased. According to the pre- 
dominant views it is allowable to regard the depth of the reef 
channel of Aibukit as a standard of measurement for the sub- 
sidence that haa taken place. This would thus amount at a 
maximum to about fifty fathoms. Now if we imagine the 
islands in the north to have been raised to a height exactly 
corresponding to the actual amount of the assumed subsidence, 
the bottom of the channel between Babelthuap and Kossol, as 
well as that between this atoll and Kriangle, must have been 
in the highest degree favourable to the establishment of a growth 
of corals. But this has not been the case ; on the contrary, 
the channel to the north of Kossol is entirely free from them, 
and that to th& south more or less so. If the form of the reef 
were indeed due to subsidence only, the present fifty-fathom 
line of soundings must coincide with the outline, at any rate 
of the main features of the reef now existing ; the facts of the 
case are precisely the contrary. Hence we mu«t in the first 
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place conclude that subsidence alone has not here sufficed to 
produce the forms of the northern reef of this archipelago ; 
since, for instance, it must have caused the isolated blocks of 
coral in tlie southern chiinnel of Kossol to form high reefs, just 
as much and in the same way as has happened in Kriangle or 
on Kossol itself. 

Tlius we are obliged, under all the circumstances, to assume 
the co-operation of some other force l)esides subsidence when en- 
deavouring to expljiin the peculiar formation of the northern 
i*eef, but still, without wholly excluding the effects of subsidence. 
That force, }is I believe, can only be sought in the action of the 
consbint currents of the sea ; for no other influence which might 
check the growth of coral — such as sfind, ooze in the water, 
strong streams of fresh water, &c. — can be adduced in explanation 
of the conditions and behaviom* of this reef, nor have they over 
come into play in these spots. ^ But the currents which during 
rising tides herc run strongly to the east, and at ebbing tides to 
the west, might very well have acted on the original fiuTows 
l)etwcen Kriangle, Kossol, and Babel thuap, so as to widen 
them to channels as these first sank below the suiface of the sea, 
and so have opened the way to the influx of the tidal currents. 
Thus, combined with the currents, subsidence might have pro- 
duced the form exhibited by the northern reef. However, it 
has always seemed to me to lie a very weak ]X)int in the 
theory of subsidence, that it is evidently insufficient to explain 
some particular cases, and requires to be supplemented by some 
auxiliaiy force standing in no direct causal connection with the 
theory itself ; and I am convinced that many similar instances 
will be found as investigators begin to take the trouble to study 
separate reefs more exactly than has hitherto been done. 

A second difficulty occurs as follows. I have already stated 
that the triangle lying between Pelelew, Urudzapel, and the 
Urulong Channel, constituting nearly a fifth of the super* 
ficies of the whole group, is almost level, and lies, in section, at 
from two to four fathoms under water at high tide. This level 
bottom consists of solid limestone which, rising gradually, con- 
stitutes the numerous islands, composed of the same stone, 
whidi are scattered about the surface. It is cut through by 
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numbers of narrow canals with perpendicular sides, usually 
from two to three fsithoms deep or even more, and evidently 
cut intp the stone by the action of cun*ents ; they grow deeper 
and broader to the east and north-east, and there ultimately fall 
into a wide basin, extending as far as the south point of Babel- 
thuap, and between fifteen and twenty-five fathoms deep. The 
rise of this limestone bottom is just as gradual towards the 
outer reef — ^where it appears as its internal declivity — as its 
slope where it forms the rocky islands ; still it nowhere consti- 
tutes any portion of the present living reef. These conditions 
are very dillicult to explain by the hypothesis of recent sub- 
sidence. If such a process had in fact and exclusively efiected 
the submergence of the limestone plateau, this must have ac- 
quired its peculiar structure before this recent subsidence was 
initiated, which is in itself highly improbable. The whole 
plateau, on the contrary, with its channels, produces the im- 
pression that it has been recently formed during a period of 
rest or of slow elevation. But the limestone plateau affords 
even better arguments against the assumption that subsidence 
was going on during the foimiation of these reefs. Wherever 
the limestone islands of the southern region are exposed to the 
denuding action of the rising tides, a wall like a hollow cornice 
rises abruptly from the base of the island which slopes up 
gradually from the submarine level, and its summit, which 
often overhangs to a dangerous extent, has a growth of shrubs 
or trees. This hollo wed-out base, which would show a highly 
concave section, is from six to ten feet high; at the highest 
Hood-tides the water rushes into it with great force, and its 
face exliibits many smaller holes and fissures, often eaten into the 
solid rock for some feet. In many spots the. overhanging sum- 
mit threatens to fall, and that such catastrophes are certainly 
not rare, may be seen by the piled-up fragments which in many 
places lie half in the water at the foot of the islands. This 
seems to me to prove convincingly that a subsidence has not 
taken place, for it is not clear how, during subsidence, such a 
form of the internal limestone plateau and its transition into 
the islands rising from it could have originated. 

It might, however, be conceded that the phenomena here 
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described make the theory of a recent subsidence unt^ble as 
regards the southern portion of the group, without our being 
obliged to deny the possibility of such action for tl^ whole 
group. If, for instance, it is assumed that the subsidence has 
not taken place equally, but that by a sort of tilt the northern 
portion has subsided most, the middle but very little, and the 
south not at ail, all the observed phenomena might be accounted 
for, or at least apparently explained. Nay, more, the pre- 
sence of true fringing reefs to the extreme south of Pelelew, ami 
the total absence of all visible reefs round Ngaur, would, from the 
point of view of the Darwinian theory, indicate a pjist process of 
elevation of the region south of the axis, if it were assumed that 
this point of equilibrium and perfect rest had been somewhere 
near the northern {X)int of Pelelew. 

Now I shall Liy no great stress on the internal improba- 
bility of the hypothesis that such an unequal movement should 
actually have occurred in so small an area, which, besides, rises 
from the depths of the ocean perfectly isolated from other 
groups of islands. Indeed, the difficulties here raised would by 
no means bo removed in this way; they would mther be 
essentially enhanced, from the fact that south of Ngaur a 
submaiine reef is found very near to that island, and its 
being divided from it can he exphiined only by supposing that 
some other forces have been at work besides stlbsidence only. 
Thus even if it were admitted, in spite of the facts which are 
directly opposed to it, that the imj)08sibility of such a subsidence 
is not conclusively proved by them, wo should still he com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the influence of the constant cur- 
rents must he, in all cases, an essential factor in the history of 
the origin and formation of these islands. For, to insist once 
more very positively on this point, during subsidence the coast- 
line of the sinking island would necessarily he preserved, as 
Darwin even will admit ; but this, as is proved by my data, has 
not been the case, and hence the subsidence theory, by itself, 
ceases to be applicalde. This, naturally, narrows its whole 
general value ; for if it is impossible in a special case like the 
present to explain the circumstances by the only force which 
tiiat theory admits to be efficient and determining, and if, in- 
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stead of it, we are compelled to have recourse to various other 
forces to aid us to a solution, the problem of showing that a 
subsidence must nevertheless have taken place belongs more 
than ever to the prevailing theory. But in the case here under 
discussion such an attempt is met by an insuperable difficulty ; 
thi^ was briefly alluded to above, and must now be discussed 
somewhat more fully. 

The submarine mountain district which serves as the foun- 
dation of the whole group is extremely narrow ; at the widest 
part the western reef is at most from twelve to fifteen miles 
from the eastern one. Nevertheless, these reefs are extraor- 
dinarily dissimilar in structure ; even in the small and indepe^i- 
dent atoll of Kriangle this diflei'ence is conspicuous. The 
eastern reef is everywhere much nearer to the shore than the 
western. A navigable channel between it and the included 
islands occurs only at about the middle of Babelthuap, where 
Altngot Passage (see Map I.) has been formed, according to 
Friedrichsen^s map, by an outer reef lying in front of the 
island reef proper. The eastern reef, so far as I have seen it, 
nowhere exhibits a line of dead mral-blocks above the highest 
tide mark. And yet this is the weather side, on which only, it 
is said, such blocks ever occur. The western reef, on the con- 
trary, is invariably characterised by them. Moreover, while 
the western cliff* is throughout a true barrier reef, almost down 
to the southern point of Pelelew, the eastern reef can hardly be 
regarded as a barrier reef even at the north of Babelthuap ; and 
southwards for about the lower third of the group, it assumes 
the character of a true fringing reef. 

This difference, and the incontrovertible fact that fringing 
reefs predominate on the eastera coast, cannot by any means 
he reconciled ‘with Darwin's theory unless we suppose, as 
Darwin has done and as Dana evidently fain would do, that 
sucli a i-eef formation might take place even during subsidence. 
Bul^ according to Darwin's own admission, this involves the 
assumption that the seaward declivity of the outer reef is ex- 
tremely steep. Tins hypothetical steepness, however, occurs in 
the Pelew' Islands only on the west side, while, in absolute con- 
tradiction, the eastern declivity is remarkably gradual. From 
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the tops of trees in Krianglc I could clearly discern that there, 
too, the light hue of the water to tlie eastward denoted a 
shelving shore, while on the west the deep blue sea comes 
close up to the outer edge of the leef. Anchorage can be found 
outside the reef on the eastern coast, but not on the west, and 
the same is true of Kossol and the northern portion of Babel- 
thuap. We could venture on the west side close up to the 
reef in our schooner; in cruising we w'ere not forced to tack 
till within a few hundred paces of the shore. This would 
be quite impossible on the ejistern side, where for the whole 
distance from Koll to Kossol 1 could still clearly see the corals 
at from one to two geographical miles from the shore. Again, 
it is now very diilicult to enter the harbour of Ooroero, formerly 
a very good one, on account of the numerous shoals and the 
shelving upwards of the sea bottom, and this I wjis assured of 
by Captain Woodin at a time when I still believed implicitly in 
the absolute correctness of the subsidence theory. Finally, on tlie 
western side of Pelelew, where the reef is not a perfectly 
charactciiscd barrier-reef, the * I<ady Leigh * approached within 
a hundred paces of the reef, while on the east coast a wide 
bolt of light blue water extends far out to sea. 

Here we find a state of things precisely the reverae of what 
Darwin in the second edition of his book has adduced as an 
argument against my views. Whei-e, according to him, there 
should be an extremely abrupt declivity, it is not to be found, 
and where it does in fact occur, as on the west coast, no fringing 
reef is formed. 

A glance at an ideal but correct section of the Pelews in 
various spots will here throw light on what I have advanced, 
and at the same time conclusively show that in this particular 
instance the principles of the subsidence theory do not suffice to 
explain the peculiar formation of the reefs. And even if, like 
Darwin and Dona, we set aside this difficulty, so ‘many, as 
we have seen, still remain that their theory must call in 
the aid of other forces— namely, currents — to enable us to 
understand the structure and origin of these reefs. Hence, in- 
evitably, the question arises whether perhaps the auxiliary cause, 
which is indispensable tb the subsidence theory, may not have 

8 
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been , the only efficient cause \ and, moreover, the further enquiiy 
whether this auxiliary cause, in combination with a slow up- 
heaval, might not have been perfectly competent to give rise to 
every fprm of reef, simultaneously and side by side on the same 
area. Many celestial phenomena can be explained, and long 
were explained, by assuming that the sun moved round the 
earth ; the consideration that it was insuliicient to explain other 
f icts allowed us to perceive its complete absurdity. But it is 
not always the case that one explanation perfectly excludes the 
other. We know that in most plants chlorophyll is formed only 
under the inliuence of light ; an exception is found in many 
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Fig. 70.— < 1 , section through Krinngle; 6, ^tlon through Babcltluiap near Aibiikit ; 
c, section through Pclelow. 

Coniferre, in which the same leaf-gi-een is elaborated even in the 
dark. Hence we must conclude that other causes besides those 
that acton broad-laaved plants are capable of producing the same 
results. We know, generally, that natui'e 1ms in many cases 
made use of different means to produce results which to our 
eyes seem identical. Thus, to return to the matter in hand, 
we still have to investigate the question whether the same 
results might not have been produced by the auxiliaiy cause, 
assuming an upheaval, as by the hypothetical subsidence ; since, 
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even under the assumption of tHe subsidence, they still could 
find only a forced explanation by the help of some other agency. 

To guide us in this enquiry, it will be well to collect ^and 
collate the facts which may directly prove a r^nt upheaval 
in the Pelew Archipelago. 

Evidences of recent upheaval in the Pelew Islan^s.*^! 

have already pointed out that the huge blocks of coral lying on 
the outer margin of the western reef, in my o})inion, can only be 
regarded as evidence of a recent upheaval. Since, however, this 
may be disputed on familiar, though not perhaps very strong, 
grounds, 1 will not attribute to it any great importance. 

The following stronger grounds, on the other hand, can 
hardly be doubted. Most of the islands are high ; to the south 
they rise to 200 or even 300 feet (at most), while on Babel- 
thuap there are hills siiid to be 2,000 feet high. Their structure 
sudiciently proves that they owe their origin to a volcanic 
uphe^ival in quite recent times. 

Between the islands of the north .and south a mai'ked con- 
trast is visible ; while the former are almost exclusively volcanic, 
by far the greater number of the latter are formed of upheaved 
and partly metamorphic coralline limestone. This contrast is 
so sharply defined that even the natives have distinctive names 
to expi-ess the diffeience j the islands formed of coralline lime- 
stone they call ‘ Ktjkeal,^ the volcanic islands ‘ Eoyoss.* 

A i-ecent work by Dr. Wiechraann treats of the geological 
structure of the northern islands. This geologist has come to 
the conclusion, which is confirmed by Herr Giiinbel (inspector , 
of mines), who examined my collection of minerals, that the 
eruptive rock is augitic Andesite. Wiechmann also camp to 
the conclusion — without having been to the islands, and simply 
from studying the minerals collected there by Dr. Kiibaiy — that 
the eruption must have been submarine — a view 1 had long 
since taken, from a study of the islands themselves. He also 
approximately determined the period of the eruption ; he is of 
opinion that the upheiival must have taken place during the 
latest period of the tertiary epoch. A remar^ble feature, not 
mentioned by Wiechmann, is the distribution of the various 
volcanic rocks in Babelthuap. The solid eruptive rock. Andesite, 
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lusoc^ing my observatioiii^ occurs exclusively, or nearly so, 
on ti\e east side of the island, vrhile, on the west, the lower hills 
nbnf^t of red tula and strata of rolled pebbles ; these are but 
rarely travers^ Irjr the Andesite core which forms isolated high 
hills. Thus, for instance, the summit of that known as * Eoyoss * 
Arlulimui ’ (see Map. 1), which 1 did not ascend, from Kubary’s 
information appeitra to consist of Andesite, and the black 
colour of the peak confirms this. These differences in the 
geology of the country are marked by a corresponding variety 
ill the^ landscape. While on the western side the slope of the 
land is generally gentle, and small islets formed of tufa lie 
scattered on the surface of the inner reef, the eastern side is 
everywhere much moio piocipitous. There, where the black 
Andesite rock rises to any considerable height, we frequently 
find a quite perpendicular precipice. This is apt to hang over 
at the top, and its base, hollowed away by the surf, generally 
slopes to a continuous bottom of the same rock ; but we no- 
whei'e meet with separate islets, such as are to be seen on the 
western side. There the strata of tufa are almost horizontal, 
with a slight dip to the west; accor’ding to Friedrichsen’s map 
these fldso occur in the island of Aruangle, since, from Kubary’s 
, account, the natives declare that it consists of * Boyoss.’ Cer- . 
tainly the description 1 had of it in Kriangle does not agree 
with this. Howeveiv be this as it may, so much at least is cer- 
tain, that at a former period the tula of the west extended 
much further than it now does, since a few disrupted islets of 
tufa lie on the surface of the inner reef at one or two nautical 
miles from the main island. 

At the southern end of Babelthuap the eruptive rocks' are 
combined with the limestone rocks called * Kokeal.’ Still thero 
are but a few spots where they, lie directly one on the other. 1 
myself, in fact, have never seen them in such juxtaposition ; but 
Wieohmann states, on the sti^gth of Kubary’s observations, that 
solid limestone lies immediately upon the black Andesite at the 
south-east end of Babdthuap, a i^t 1 have not visited. Simi- 
lar examples occur, according to this observer, on two small 
jsli^ids lying to the south of Coroere. But, irrespectiye of these 
looalitiesv the islands composed of volcanic rock and of condline 
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limestone mnUially exclude each oihpr. In the border re^on, 
about the middle of the group, they are mingled without order ; 
thus, for instance, the island of Obroeie, copdieting entirely of 
tufa, is close to the limestone islands iFhich lib by the southern 
point of Babelthuap ; then again we 6nd a limestone island, and 
then the wholly volcanic island of Malacca, and between these 
larger islands there are numerous smaller ones, some of coral- 
line limestone and some of tufa. 

Yet farther to the south the Andesite and voloanj^ tufa 
wholly disappear, and all the islands south of the latitude of 
Urulong (see Map I.) consist exclusively of uphcaved coralline 
limestone, partly very highly metamorphosed. These ai*e, with- 
out exception, true raised reefs, as is seen from their general 
form, the equal level of their summits, and the fossils found in 
their strata ; their structure and their connection with the still 
living reef prove, too, that they are of quite recent origin. It 
will be well worth the trouble to study the arguments for this 
last statement somewhat moiH) closely. 

The height of the cliffs of the various / Kokeal ’ islands 
differs greatly ; the highest are from two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred feet above the sea, the lowest often scarcely ten f eet 
above the water. Even in the same island, as in Pelelew, this 
difference occurs. The western cliffs of this island rise to 
about 250 feet with a perfectly horizontal top ; the eastern cliffs 
at Ardelollec, on the contrary, are at most eighty feet above the 
sea ; their top, too, is almost horizontal. Quito at the south of 
the island, again, we find cliffs which stand boi^ly five to ten 
feet above the sand thrown up by the waves. In general the 
northern islands of the Kokeal are the loftiest ; but even thero 
fhey certainly never reach the height ascribed to them by 
Friedrichsen pf from fifteen himdred to two thousand feet. 

The geognostic structure of the Kokeal islands is also very 
various. Sometimes the cliffs are composed of very dense 
limestone in which hardly a trace of fossils can be found, or in 
which the coralline structure has been preserved ; in the latter 
case the rock is sometimes hard, as if infiltrated by a dense 
almost crystalline limestone; or it may be chalky, as white us 
snoWf and easily friable. The clifb of Ngaur and Pelelew,^ 
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for* instance, consist of such a snow-white rock, and their 
gleaming perpendicular walls form a landmark from afar for 
'the sailor. The masses of fossils found in them, both corals and 
shells, are for the most part merely impressions preserved in the 
limestone. This is difficult to detect at the first glance ; for the 
corals especially, or rather their impressions, lie so wonderfully 
closely that they seem to form a dense mass of compressed 
comls. 

The geographical distribution of these different kinds 
of coralline limestone also oflers some striking peculiarities. 
All the Kokeal islands which I saw, and which lay in the 
vicinity of volcanic rocks — as, for instance, those in the neigh- 
bourhood of Coroere— consist of dense limestone which is often 
semi-crystalline ; when fossils occur, they are firmly imbedded in 
the rock and preserved uninjured. These islands also yield 
exclusively the large pebbles of arragonite which are used by the 
natives of the island of Yap lying a hundred miles to the 
northward — as a kind of money in great request. The more 
remote the islands are from the centre of volcanic action 
presumably situated in the middle of Babelthuap, the less 
prevalent is the limestone, dense or crystalline, till in the 
south it finally quite disappears. 

The fossils contained in these rocks show, in conjunction 
with other peculiarities in the structure of the upheaved reefs, 
that these reefs belong to quite a recent penod, and that, in 
fact, we must regard them only as the beginning of the reefe 
now in course of construction in the neighbouring seas. On the 
island of Noerkessul, lying on the eastern reef of Pelelew, 
which is only about twenty to twChty-five feet high, I found 
with true Astrieidse, imbedded in the rock, a tooth of the 
Indian crocodile, which still is found there, though it is not 
fi^quent. On the little island of Calacoligoll, which is almost 
on the outer ridge of the western reef of Pelelew (that is to say 
not more than 120 feet from it), I found a large block, at least 
fiy^ feet in length, in which the imbedded corals stood upright, 
and among them were shells of Pholas and numerous' tubes of 
Vermetiu gigas, which still lives and is very common in the 
sea' close by. The centre of Pelelew is from twenty to twenty- 
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five feet above high-water mark ; the chalk-like cliffs rise from 
the sea perpendicularly, or at any rate very steeply, and the 
inner base shows clear traces of the effects of surf at a former 
period. Here constantly are found heaps of tom-up rocks and 
fossils ; but those fossils which were found on the inner side 
of the cliffs were quite difibrent from those of the outer side — 
numerous Fungiee, which are very near to living species, or 
may be identical, many Pectens, with enormous masses of two 
or three species of Myeoxlium and Agaricia, belonging to the 
most delicate forms of the genera. These two corals form the 
gieater part of the rock of which the cliffs consist. 

But besides these reasons, already indicated by Wiechmann, 
for assuming a recent upheaval, there are other factors which 
confirm this evidence. The eastern reef of Pelelew has all the 
character of a fringing reef ; the outer edge, which is scarcely 
mised, and which in many places lies at most at 100 feet from 
the shore, gradually passes into a manifold sei ies of raised cliffs. 
Those of the first series are mostly only six to ten feet 
above the strand, which slopes down to the reef ; the base is 
much hollowed out by the waves, and passes without interrup- 
tion into the surface of the dead reef ; it also consists entirely 
of Astnea and Mseandrinn, partly metamorphosed. The surface 
of the dead reef next to the strand is almost horizontal, but it 
drops by little shelves hardly more than a foot high, till the 
lowest of the terraces thus formed is covered at high tide by 
from two to three feet of water ; then, gently .shelving down, 
the dead portion of the reef merges in the living, of which, as I 
have said, the outer edge is but little raised. All these terTacc|s 
are quite smooth, and without any trace of large coral blocks 
thrown up by the waves. From these indications we may safely* 
infer that elevation has taken place within a very recent 
period ; for otherwise it is difficult to see how the still living 
reef could be a direct continuation of the mised dead coral. 
Quite identical phenomena are displayed, as I have said, on the 
east side of Kriangle. 

The facts here adduced suffice, as it seems to me, to prove 
that, in the first place, a quite recent upheaval must have 
occurred ; and, secondly, that that period of upheaval must have 
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paa^ into the present condition of very slow elevation or 
absolute rest without any conspicuous break. 

An attempt to explain the structure of the reefli of the 
Pelew Islands. — have said that the theory of subsidence is 
insufficient to explain the sections given on p. 258, since, according 
to that theory, on the steep west coast there ought to be a fringing 
and on the shelving east coast a barrier reef. Exactly the 
contrary is the case. The occurrence of shallows without reefs 
close to atolls, as at Kossol, and of high reefless islands, as 
Ngaur, the high blocks on the west side and outer edge of 
all the western reefs, the extensive, almost horizontal, sub* 
marine level to the north of Pelelew, the uninteiTupted connec- 
tion of the eastern reefs of Pelelew and Kriangle with the 
dead raised coralline clifls — ^all these facts are arguments, hardly 
to be refuted, against a recent subsidence. And if all of these 
should be explained away by arbitrary assumptions of which 
the baselessness could only be proved by fresh investigations 
carried out on the spot, we still should be obliged to accept the 
degrading action of the movement of the sea, and, above all, 
that of constant currents, as causes co-operating with the 
supposed subsidence. I, of course, readily admit that these 
must have had their effect, but 1 positively dispute that the 
recognition of these effects proves the necessity of a subsi- 
dence. On the contrary, 1 believ^ that those apparently 
secondary causes would be far more likely to be eflective during 
a period of elevation than when combined with subsidence, and 
that all the conditions I have described which argue against 
a subsidence under the other hypothesis may be perfectly ex- 
plained by easy and andependent assumptions. This, in the first 
instance, applies of course only to the structure of the Pelew 
reef, and it must remain for father investigations to determine 
how far similar conditions may exist or not in other coral 
islands ; since the proof that here, in the Pelew Islands, subsi- 
dence cannot have been the special xsause which has determined 
the form of the reefs is, self-evidently, no proof that in other 
gtbups subsidence may not have been combined with the 
upward growth of the reef in the form impressed on it by other 
causes. . 
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In the seventh chapter we have already seen that not 
individual corals only but whole reefs are influenced in the most 
decided manner by two forces, t,e, the strength and the direc- 
tion of constant currents impinging on them. Their favourable 
development depends, no doubt, on other things, as the warmth 
of the water, its chemical composition, the accidental mingling 
.of species, &c . ; but all these influences, in my opinion, sink into 
the background in comparison with currents ; for though they 
may impede or even destroy the existence of the polyps, they 
never, so far as I can see, force them to develope in any par- 
ticular direction. Now this, as I have amply explained in 
Chapter YII., is in an eminent degree the eflect of constant 
currents. Moreover in this investigation it is not our business 
to determine whether corals can thrive, or even grow at all, in 
this or that particular spot, but exclusively to decide whether 
the forms of particular reefs, under circumstances of unhindered 
growth, can be explained by known causes. 

. We must remember that wherever constant and deep 
currents impinge on a coast at an angle, the reef will inovi* 
tably grow upwards perpendicularly if the force of the cuiTent 
is sufficient ; and, on the other hand, that many species of coral, 
have a tendency to grow equally in every direction, as fai* as 
circumstances allow, so long as shallow currents flow horizon- 
tally over them. 

The high seas, the open ocean, exhibit both these modes of 
motion of water in the most conspicuous degree. Late researches 
have shown us that strong currents often flow at great depths ; 
these constant currents maintain the same direction the whole 
year through, though their force may vary ; even those arising 
from tlie ebb and flow of the tide vary in strength under the * 
influence of the prevailing winds, but never, or rarely, in 
direction. Besides these currents flowing at gi'eat depths there 
are, in the second place, quite superflcial ones, which are some- 
times variable, particularly if they are affected by the prevalent 
winds, or sometimes veiy constant, as in the case of the drift 
in great seas. 

The Pelew Islands lie, as is well known, within the r^on 
of the north equatorial current flowing from east to west in the^ 
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Pacific Ocean. This current, in conjunction with those ^used 
by the ebb and flow of the tide, impinges perpendicularly on the 
broad side of the group ; hence on their eastern side there is a 
triangle of comparatively still water, since the main current 
must part before the insuperable barrier ; and, within it, only 
the more superficial currents can produce any effect. These, 
however, here in the Pelew Islands flow almost constantly from 
east to west ; on the eastern reef a long line of breakers is always 
visible even during the short period of the south-west monsoon, 
and even at the highest tides it is always dangerous to cross the 
reef here. On the western reef, on the contrary, at high tide 
and in a calm sea, the water over the exterior edge of the reef 
is so perfectly still that it may be paddled across in a boat with- 
out any danger. The currents which run past the islands to 
the north and south, or between the separate islands, whether 
as tidal cuiTents or as part of the great north equatorial current, 
on the west side, turn at an angle to the north or south. In 
correspondence with these facts we see that in a rough sea a 
wave falling on the outer reef propagates itself in the direction 
indicated, while analogous waves on the east bi'eak simultane- 
/)Usly on almost the whole length of the shore. In connection 
with this, indeed, there is another fact which surprised me very 
much the first time 1 observed it. It is usually supposed that 
while the tide is rising, the water that flows in the lagoons or 
lagoon channels is thrown into them over the outer margin of 
the reef. This is certainly not the case in the Pelews ; almost 
all the water flows into the natural channels as readily as it 
flows out of them. This is proved by the fact that during the 
rising tide the current produced on the surface of the reef 
does not flow into the channel from the outer reef, as would be 
expected if that hypothesis were correct, but on the contrary 
from the channel towards the reef. During my first expedition 
on the western r^, my life was in some danger from this cir- 
cumstance, then unknown to me, for I had gone so far from the 
boat that I bad graat diificulty in getting back to it again. 

Let us now endeavour to explain the observations I have 
cpTumunicated on the assumption that both these classes of 
i^irrents were active agents during a period of upheaval in 
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these islands. I hope thus to succeed in showing that in this 
particular instance every dii^culty vanishes which can be raised 
by the hypothesis of subsidence. 

In Kriangle the boat-canal cut through the eastern reef, 
and the large coral blocks lying at the south-west point are 
easily explained by upheaval, as also the structure of the 
eastern reef. On the western side the current attacks the reef 
at an angle; hence it must grow upwards perpendicularly. 
Thus, by degrees, the corals elevated above the level of the 
living reef must die out; they remain standing, however, and 
are slowly destroyed by wind and weather, the softer parts firat 
and the harder portions later, and these naturally endure the 
longest where they are least and most rarely exposed to waves 
and storms. This in Kriangle is the case precisely in the 
spot where the highest blocks lie on the outer margin of the 
reef. On the eastern side, on the contrary, the ocean drift, 
combined with the constant current to the westward, falls 
perpendicularly upon the reef ; the billows are still further 
increased on this side by the gentle slope of the sea-bottom, so 
that a strong, and above all an unremitting, wearing-down 
process is exercised on the reef. Here, on the weather side, it 
is said that the largest thrown-up blocks ought to be found; 
but this is not the case, and it is easily explained. If we 
suppose that such blocks were actually thrown up for once, 
they must soon have been destroyed by the incessant action 
of the waves beating directly on the reef ; and the same is the 
case naturally with all corals which have been lifted above the 
highest storm tides during a slow elevation of the outer margin 
of the reef. 

One objection only can be raised. The lagoon, that is to 
say, which is enclosed by the reefs, might with apparent justice 
be adduced as evidence against an upheaval. And this would 
in fact prove a great obstacle to my views if it were necessary 
to assume a very rapid elevation of the whole archipelago. But 
as the case is precisely the reverse we must assume a very slow 
upheaval, and it is easy to offer an explanation of the origin 
of a lagoon, in spite, of a slow rising of the bottom. Beflect for 
a moment on the instanoe, discussed iu the previous chapter, of 
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an old colony of Porites. Its sur&ce, in the first instance quite 
level, will be gradually hollowed out by various co-operating 
influences, and so at last a raised margin, only cut through by a 
few channels, will surround a cential hollow. A precisely 
similar result may be produced in a reef undergoing slow up- 
heaval. Suppose, for example, that Kriangle had a tolerably 
level surface, like the shallows to the south of Ngaur, or like 
Kossol, before it was raised to the average level of the sea : from 
the first moment when it was exposed to aerial influences a 
process of destruction must have begun on the surface of the 
reef, perfectly analogous to that which takes eflect on large 
isolated coral blocks. Animals and plants first establish them- 
selves on the surface of the reef, which is certainly highly 
favourable to them; they excavate and penetrate the solid 
limestone of the coral in every direction while the rain falling 
on the face of it kills the pol3rps themselves ; the rain and the 
sea-water flung over the margin of the reef must^ remain there 
if they can find no outlet. In the first instance the water on the 
summit of such a rising reef may often remain standing, but 
channels must soon be worn through the constantly growing 
and rising margin, or submarine drainage may easily arise, since 
boring animals and plants are able gradually to destroy even 
the hardest limestone. That there are channels of this kind 
in Kriangle may be inferred from the fact that at low ebb- 
tides the ^ater in the lagoon stands at no higher a level 
than it does outside the atoll ; but^ this could not occur if the 
water thrown over into the lagoon at high tide did not easily 
find an outlet through the reef itself, for surface channels, 
which might serve the same purpoiw, are wholly wanting. The 
oxti-eme porousness of the soil of Kriangle below the sea-level is 
also proved by another fact. The inhabitants have sunk deep 
wells, and a very large tank, about ten feet deep, for bathing pur- 
poses ; the water in these is usually fresh, as they fill during 
the rainy seam. But when, after persistent drought in the 
dryseaaon,^^ level of the water sinks considerably in the 
basin, the tettom of it is frequently brackish, and that without 
storms arisen to cause the sea-water outside to wadi over 

the lo#iii^d and into the tank or the Wells. This shows that 
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sea-water can percolate through the walls of the atoll-reef into 
these reservoirSi and consequently proves that the soil must be 
pierced by larger or smaller channels. The raised limestone 
islands of Kokeal are similarly porous. One very small island 
close to Ooroere has quite the structure of a true uplifted atoll. 
A high wall of metamorphic coralline limestone surrounds a 
deep lagoon on all sides, and no channel leads li'om this to the 
sea at the present day. There is a little ridge, which may for- 
merly have been a channel, to be crossed in order to reach the 
lagoon. Nevertheless the same fish are found in the lagoon as 
outside, the water is equally salt, and its level rises and sinks 
regularly with the tidal flow and ebb. The following circum- 
stance is even more conclusive. On one of my excursions round 
Pelelew, before going into the harbour of Nasiass from the sea, I 
saw out at sea a wide current of yellowish water, almost fresh, 
flowing from the land; its edge was pretty sharply defined 
against the sea water. It was exactly low water. The natives 
informed me that this current was always there, though some- 
what more feeble at high tide, and strongest during the rainy 
season. Now in the whole of Pelelew theio is not one stream 
from which this current could proceed. All the surface water 
percolates at once through the excessively porous soil, and it is 
only during heavy storms of rain that drainage streams form 
in the gullies, and these totally disappear again in a few hours. 
This water then runs away through the soil down to a certain 
level. But, instead of reappearing at the same level on the sea- 
shore, its flow is submarine for a considerable distance from 
land — ^a proof that it must have found its way through very deep- 
lying channels. 

If we duly consider all these conditions, it becomes clear ’ 
that there is no serious difficulty in the way of the hypothesis 
that the lagoon extant in Kriangle should have been ^e result 
of the action of currents on the porous soil during a period of 
slow upheaval. 

With regard to the reefof Babelthuap, there aie other objec- 
tions in tbeway of the subsidence theory; by far the most grave is 
the gradual seaward slope of the eastern outer reef. But this 
aadall other diflloulties vanish with thOsuppprition that the reefs 
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were formed during a period of elevation, if we duly realise in 
our mind the effects that must have ensued from the combined 
action of upheaval and of more or less constant currents on the 
form of the growing reef. To the eastward the impact of the 
current on the island is perpendicular to the face of the coast ; 
it therefore beats upon the slowly rising sea-bottom, and, being 
tolerably strong in itself, it prevents the perpendicular growth 
of the reef corals. The result is that the reef itself is driven 
very close to the coast. Moreover, between it and the foot of 
the land no de^p channel can be formed by currents, for here 
the very hard black rock of the Andesite cliff pi'events any such 
rapid grinding down as is easily effected in thecQralline limestone. 
On the west coast it is otherwise. Hero the currents rarely 
impinge directly on the face of the reef, but only at an angle. 
I have already shown that wherever strong currents sweep 
past a reef at an angle these are forced to grow perpendicularly or 
nearly perpendicularly upwards ; this is everywhere the case on 
the western shore. The fact that the outer reef here is separated 
from the islands by a channel above forty fathoms deep and 
many miles wide, finds an easy and unfoi'ced explanation on the 
assumption of an upheaval. It is certain that the enclosed 
island of Babelthuap was formerly much broader than it now 
is, as is proved by the existence of the little island in fix>nt of 
Boll (see Map), which is now fiir from the land on the suiface 
of the inner reef. Now, if we suppose — as we must even on the 
theory of a subsidence — that the island, which here consists 
almost entirely of tufas, originally extended nearly to the 
western outer reef, only nari’ow fringing reefs could have ori- 
ginally been formed on the western side ; but these must from 
the first have grown perpendicularly, because they were impinged 
on by tangential currents ; and sinoe the tufa on this side could 
offer but a feeble resistance to the action of surface-water and 
rain, as well as of the surf beating on it, a small channel might 
soon be formed J^tween the reef proper and the coast. This 
^channel would pwently grow wider, in proportion as the endosed 
island, of soft stone, was gradually eaten aivay^ and 

upheaval it would continue to grow deeper, in pro- 
portic|^||i ^e old porous portions of the and ^ rock in 
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which it was forming were more and more worn down by the 
combined action of boring animals and plants, and of the currents 
produced by the tides and by rain. Every stream has, as is well 
known, a natural tendency to deepen its bed ; thus, while the 
surface currents setting directly against the leef on the eastern 
side prevented a perpendicular growth of the reef, and the hard 
rock at the base of the coral rendered the formation of a channel 
between the reef and the land by denudation impossible, such 
a process could easily be effected on the western coast by the 
destruction of the enclosed island, and thus the reef, foi-ced into 
perpendicular growth by the tangential cuiTent, was soon at 
some distance from the coast. 

In a similar way all the other structural features of the 
Felew reefs can easily be explained by the hypothesis of a slow 
upheaval during their formation. It appears superfluous to 
discuss them here in detail, since it would involve the repetition 
of the same arguments as have been applied to explain the two 
principal points. The presence of deep channels in spots where 
an easily disintegrated tufa has served as the foundation for 
the coral built up on it, the broad and almost horizontal sub- 
marine plateau to the south of Coroere, with the narrow channels 
that intersect it, the large blocks of dead coral everywhere lying 
on the raised outer ridge of the western leef and their total 
absence on the eastem reefs, the gradual transition of the raised 
cliffs of Folelew into the still living portion of the reef, the 
drying up of the channel cut by man in the eastern reef of* 
Kriangle, and the absence of a channel on the eastern side of < 
Babelthuap — these and many other facts are cfisily compi'ehe^- 
sible if we suppose that the most important causes which deter- 
mine the form of the reefs and the growth of the corals are 
those that 1 have brought into prominence, and that they are 
precisely such as would most easily prove effective during a 
period of slow upheaval. 

In conclusion there are still one or two objections that must 
be discussed, as they aio certain to be brought forward against 
my view. First, there is the enormous thickness attributed, 
according to Darwin’s theory, to the reef rising abruptly from 
^e sea-bottom^ and secondly, the small depth in wUch only, aa 
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it is said, reef-building corals can exist. Kay, it even may pos- 
sibly be said that my explanation as regards the Pelew reefs 
deserves no further attention, for the very reason that it ignores 
these fundamental facts, which lie at the root of the subsidence 
theory. I admit that I have, up to this moment, left them out 
of the question, but 1 have done so on purpose ; and 1 must 
expressly contend that neither of these hypotheses deserves to 
be introduced into the discussion, for neither of them has been 
established as a fact by investigation, but is merely inferred 
from ill-founded observations. 

With refei'ence to the first point — the great thickness of the 
reef — I must confess that the method of estimating ib as set 
forth by Darwin and Dana does not appear to me in any way 
to establish the conclusions arrived at. Both calculate by the 
same method, but with very different results; they agree in 
estimating the thickness of the reef on the arbitrary hypothesis 
that the foundation on which the submarine base of the reef 
rests, must have the same inclination as is visible to observation in 
the islands enclosed by the reef. Dana indeed assumed a some- 
what less steep incline than Darwin ; but it is quite possible, if 
not probable, that even Dana allows a too great incline for the 
submarine fall of the coast ; for we know that even in regular 
cones the base usually exhibits a more gradual slope than the 
peak, and according to the subsidence theory it can only be the 
peaks of the mountains that rise above the surface of the sea; 
hence the base, which is covered by the reef, must probably have 
a much less steep incline than can here come under our direct 
enervation. Thus, under all circupistances, the calculated 
tMckness of the reef remains hypothetical, since it is founded on 
an assumption which is unproved by observation. Hence, so 
long as it is not demonstrated by borings that the reef is in fact 
as thick at its outer edge as has been estimated from the angle 
of inclination of the land surrounded by it, this estimated thick- 
ness cannot be regarded as an available argument for any farther 
con<dusions. 

, If these assertions as to the depth of the reef were actu- 
it would inevitably follow — from the fact, which 
^|lli|i^y admits of dispute, that the reef-forming species of coral 
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can live only in water of moderate depth, combined with the 
assumption that the whole vast thickness of the reef was farmed 
by such shallow-water species — that such a reef could only have 
been, formed during a period of subsidence. Of course 1 freely 
admit that the reef-building corals occur only down to a depth 
of twenty fathoms at most. It is conse(][uent]y impossible that, 
during a period of upheaval, they should form a reef of more than 
120 feet in pei-pendicnlar thickness. But we now know 
that numerous animals live at much gi^eater depths than had 
hitherto been supposed. The great * Challen^r ' expedition and 
other similar voyages have furnished proof that a very rich and 
peculiar fauna is universally distributed throughout the ocean, 
and we know, moreover, from Carpenter's investigations in the 
Mediterranean, that merely local causes have there prevented 
the development of an equally rich fauna. We may therefore 
infer that the constructive activity of the greater number of 
marine animals might very well supply materials for the forma- 
tion of a solid submarine soil, even at much greater depths 
than those at which the true reef-forming corals are found.' 
This probability is raised to certainty by the observations of 
American naturalists in the West Indian seas. Fourtal^s 
there discovered a plateau of solid rock many miles in ex- 
tent, lying at an average depth of 150 fathoms, and consisting 
of a compact conglomerate of fragments of shells and corals 
in a calcareous mud with ; transported rolled pebbles. This 
has been called the Pourtalds Plateau, after its discoverer. 
If this plateau were to be : slowly elevated, at a rate somewhat 
less rapid than that required for the deposition of the new layea|'> 
of.soHd rock, by degrees a sufficiently solid base would be raised 
to the level requisite for the existence of reef-building corals, and 
these might begin their work on the foundation prepared for 
them by other animals. 

From all this I infer the process of reef-formation to be 
somewhat as follows. In the first instance, during the . rais- 
ing of the sea-bottom, only the foundation for the coral building 
would be formed, and the inclination of the plateau thus formed 
would certainly be very inconsiderable. Here and there chan- 
nels would already be formed by the action of deep-sea currents. 
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As the plateau rose to the r^on of reef-building corals, these 
channels would either become perpendicularly deeper or super- 
ficially wider, according to the foixse and direction of the 
currents acting upon them. Its tendency to grow upwards, 
combined with the general upheaval, would bring the highest 
part of the coral-stocks to the surface and so expose them to the 
influence of the tides as well as that of periodical or incidental 
rainfalls. The process will now be repeated which I have 
already desciibed as ascertained by observation on separate coral- 
blocks ; if channels have already been formed by submarine 
currents in the reef which has come to the surface, these will 
become the most natural and convenient conduits for the water 
flung up on to the reef ; the shallows lying between the outer reef 
and the land, though of small extent at first, will increase, in the 
first instance by the outward growth of the reef, and then, in a 
much greater degree, by the destruction of the enclosed land ; 
as, at the same time, the amount of water thrown over on to 
this inner space must increase in proportion to the increased 
surface, the channels must, in spite of continued upheaval, eat 
away the rock to a greater depth, and more or less quickly 
according to the nature of the rock itself. 

Now, if we draw the obvious conclusions from the two an- 
tagonistic views above mentioned, all the arguments derived from 
observation again range themselves on my side. If it were true 
that thick reefs could be formed only during subsidence and ex- 
clusively by its action, we should be justified in expecting to find 
the same species of coral throughout the whole depth of the 
mass, and only the base, with a maximum thickness of about 
120 feet, could under the circumstances exhibit a certain variety 
in the materials composing it. To my knowledge, however, no 
observations exist which afford grounds for this conclusion. 
Granting, on the qpntrary, that the reef was formed during 
a period of elevation, the inference naturally follows that 
the composition of such a raised reef must be heterogeneous, 
sinde in the first instance only deep-sea creatures can have 
established themselves on it; the reef-corals, properly so called, 
would in ^nch a case form only a thin layer above the deep-sea 
corals, J^d this actually is the case, according to my personal 
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observations, in the raised coral-cliffs of Pelelew. Their base, 
which 18 everywhere visible,, consists entirely of a few species of 
Lophoseru mixed with other deep-sea forms; the species of 
Lophoaeris belong indeed to the most delicate forms, and the 
genus itself is one of the most fragile of the inhabitants of the 
deep sea. The higher and highest poiiiions of the Pelelew cliffs 
contain on the contrary only Asti*fcidie, Madrepores, Porites, 
and similar natives of small depths. And in direct proportion 
as this structure of the elevated Pelew reef furnishes an argu- 
ment for its origin duHng a period of slow upheaval it affords a 
r.o less strong one against the hypothesis that it could have 
been formed during a period of subsidence. 

Thus we have reached the end of our enquiry. It has 
shown us that the subsidence theory is insufficient to explain 
the structure of the Pelew reef, and also that all difficulties dis- 
appear if we assume that the really efficient influences which 
have determined the growth of the corals in certain directions 
operated during a period of slow upheaval. And Anally, it has 
offered a last^ grand example of those direct effects of water in 
motion on the mode of growth of animals, of which, in a former 
section, I have mentioned other less conspicuous instances. 


t2 
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CHAPTER IX 

CURRENTS, VIEWED AS, A MEANS OF EXTENDING OR HINDERING 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIES 

All the parasites that live within other animals are without 
exception adapted to more or less extensive migrations if they 
ai*e to maintain their existence as a species in the struggle for 
existence. If, for instance, a Trichina were incapable of living 
in the stomach of any other animal than man, it would have a 
bad chance of living any longer than the man in whom it had 
accidentally originated ; for since its progeny imbed themselves 
in the muscles of the individual in whose stomac)i the parent 
produces them, any transmission to another individual, and con- 
sequently its continuance as a species, could only be secured by 
cannibalism. If an ordinary duke (Distoma) were obliged to 
complete the whole cycle of its development in one and the 
same individual, it would necessarily perish with the death of 
its host. Thus migration is one — and in fact the most impor- 
tant — of the conditions of life for all Entoparasites. 

On the other hand we know that this rule, indispensable 
to parasites, is not directly applicable to all other animals. 
Many, on the contrary, continue to exist within very limited 
and narrow regions ; most of the land mollusca of small islands, 
for instance, have a very narrow range, add it would appear as 
though their continuance as distinct species for very long periods 
were soured by the maintenanceof the balancebetween themselves 
add the external conditions of life in the locality they inhabit. 

< Here migration, as a condition of existence, seems to be abso- 
lutd^ excluded. But between this and the former extreme 
^tihere is every conceivable degree of transition, and we are there- 
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fore justified in supposing that either active or passive migra- 
tion is one of the chief general conditions for the existence, of a 
species as such. For instance, all sedentary animals, as Corals, 
are just as dependent on migi’ation as parasites ; if we suppose 
that one single s{)ecies of coral suddenly lost the capacity of re- 
production by eggs and swimming larvie, and only preserved 
the power of reproduction by buds, it would, no doubt, be able 
to extend itself, like a tree, in the spot it lived oh, but it must 
nevei'theless presently die out if the external conditions of its 
existence wei-e considerably changed — as, for instance, by sub- 
marine volcanic action. Consequently the only means by 
which such a species can maintain itself as such, is the power 
possessed by its larvae of migrating and transporting the species 
beyond the original limits of its dwelling-place, so that changes 
which might lead to its annihilation in its place of origin may 
not exterminate it, or at any rate not everywhere at once. The 
same is the case for the greater number of animals ; the tendency 
to migrate is an important — perhaps even the most impoi-tant^' 
means employed by Nature to preserve a newly originated 
species from destruction. 

This migration, which would seem to be indispensable to 
the great majority of animals, may be either passive or active. 
To the latter category belong the migrations of birds, of certain 
mammals, of many fishes, insects, &c., while many animals 
living in the sea are, on the contrary^ passively migratory, as 
Salpse, MedussB, Pyrosomse, &c. These ai’e borne involimtaHly 
by currents, while the former determine the direction of their 
wanderings by their own choice. In all cases of passive migra- . 
tion it is self-evident that the existence and distribution of the 
species will depend on the strength and direction of currents; 
but even in the journeys made by those creatures whose 
migrations are voluntary, the same influence is often more or 
less recognisable. 

The effects of cuiTents in water or in the air may be of two 
different kinds. In the first place they may serve as means for 
the distribution of the species; secondly as limits hindering their 
extension. We sliall now consider the ellects of currents in 
each of these directions ; but at the same time it must never be 
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forgotten that the results thus produced may easily be altogether 
concealed, or even completely nullified and reversed, by the 
simultaneous operation of other conditions of existence which 
are inseparably united with this, the only factor we have imme< 
diately to consider. Granting that a species, be it what it may, 
were l^me by a marine current to an uninhabited island, its exist- 
ence would depend not merely on its safe arrival there, but also 
on‘1the favourable or unfavourable circumstances prevailing in 
the island. It is beyond a doubt that very many larvae of marine 
creatures ore carried by currents to the shore or into the mouths 
of rivers ; but most of them perish because they do not there 
find suitable conditions of existence. The warm Mozambique 
current carries many warm- water animals out of the Indian 
Ocean into latitudes in which they cannot continue to live 
because they are unable to accommodate themselves to the low 
temp^ture prevailing there. In such researches we are obliged, 
and indeed required, to separate the different influences to which 
animals are exposed; still we must not forget that such a 
sej^ration never occurs in nature, but that, on the contrary, 
diffetont and often antagonistic foi'ces are frequently quite in- 
sepai'able. 

1. Currents and Winds as a means of the diffhsion of 
species. — It is a well-known fact that regular winds, as well as 
Storms, are able to carry many flying creatures to enormous dis- 
tapces from their homes. Insects of all kinds are often caught 
hundreds of miles from the nearest land, out on the high 
seas; North American birds not un&equently come across 
the Atlantic Ocean to Scotland ; it is well-known, too, that the 
birds of many small islands are identical with, or very nearly 
related to, those of the nearest continent from which the win^ 
blow that usually sweep over those islands. Ocean currents act 
in the saine manner ; all free-swimming or even drifting animals 
and larvae are borne along by them, and the edge of the currents 
marks a very sharply defined line of limitation between two 
q^te dissimilar faunas. I shall never forget the impression 
Eikde on my mind, when I was sailing round the Cape of Good 
Hope^ bf a sudden change in the fauna of the ocean surfime from 
^his^4|^ cause. West of^ the meridian of Cape Town the 
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animal world was remarkably poor in speoies, and more par- 
ticularly was it devoid of all the larger forms, as Medusie, 
swimming Polyps, Ascidians, and such like ; quite suddenly the 
ocean teemed with abundant life as we entered on the warm 
Mozambique current to the east of the Cape. The whole s^ 
was literally covered with animals of every kind, and for mpre 
than two days we sailed without interruption through fields of 
gigantic Pyrosomata (F, gigantevm, see fig. 71), which swam so 
close together that at night the whole ocean, out to the farthest 
horizon, shone with their blue gleam as if in broad moonlight. 

Now wo might easily be led to suppose that the winds must 
act exclusively on fiying or land animals, and cuii'ents, on the 
other hand, exclusively on creafuves living in the water. But 
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the investigation of certain special cases will prove, on the cp|i- 
trary, that these influences are often combined, so that Iwd 
animals oi air-breathers become dependent on currents in wj|:^, 
and also aquatic animals on the winds. It is nevertheless^my 
intention to consider the action and effects of winds and cui^ 
rcnts separately. ^ , 

(a) Currents as a means of distribution.— By far the 
greater number of invertebrate animals freely swimmmg or 
floating in water are incapable of offering any resistance to the 
current, and are therefore carried along in the direction whic\ 
the current itself takes. All the larvie of Sponges, Bely]^, 
Annelida, Tunicata, Echinodermata, and veiy many Mollh^ 
as well as fully-grown BadiolarisB, the floating Tunicata, P^|p>* 
poda, Heteropoda, many Annelida, and the Medusiae, though 
many of these are provided with y^ecial swimming organs, are 
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perfectly incapable of swimming against the feeblest stream. 
The only invertebrate animals which are able to overcome 
perhaps the strongest cuiTents are the Cattle fishes. 

The welbknown wealth of forms in the Mediterranean and 
in the Bed Sea owes its origin, certainly in great part, to the 
action of the constant marine currents. Both these seas are 
connected with the ocean only by narrow straits through 
which a superficial cuiTent incessantly fiows in. The strength 
of these currents may vary with the time of year and the direc- 
tion of the prevailing winds, but their direction is invariable the 
whole year through. Hence all the animals drifting on or just 
below the surface, when once they have been carried in through 
these narrow straits, cannot easily get back to the open ocean, 
and so aU the forms that never sink below a certoin inconsider- 
able depth must remain in the inland sea, and only those few 
species .or individuals which reach the deeper return current 
and do not leave it can be in a position to be borne back by 
it to the ocean. Consequently both these seas, by reason of the 
infiowing surface currents, are a sort of trap ; everything can 
^et in, but nothing can get out again ; thus it is inevitable — 
(Uid it is actually the case — that a vast accumulation of species 
as well as of individuals occurs in these seas, wherever the 
othqr necessary conditions for the existence of the individual 
exist. 

Another result which may be dii-ectly referred to marine 
Qiimnti^in combination, of 0001*86, with other influences — is the 
widp* distribution of such marine animals as have free-swimming 
la^ss.^ If, for instance, we compare the marine mollusca of the 
Bed^^ea with those of the Philippines, their extensive resem- 
blancsp strikes us at once; nay, even those of the Western 
closely agree with them both in several respects. In 
strong" Contrast with this state of things is the fact that the land 
^ollu^ of Eastern Africa, the Moluccas, the Philippines, and 
W|||tQi|pL islands of the Pacific, exhibit . scarcely a single genus 
m common to them all, and the species — ^iirespective of 
a unimportant forms probably introduced by man — are 
totSly different in all these provinces. 

Thm resemblance between the fauna of extensive marine . 
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districts proves at once that the constant currents acting in 
these regions have prevented the separation of the varieties that 
probably occur, into distinct species ; for we know fix)m Dar< 
win, that a new species can never be in a position to tnaintain 
itself unmixed, if the individuals which have been modified by 
some influence are not prevented from breeding in again witH 
the parent stock. But the currents which keep the Indian 
Ocean and Bed Sea in communication with thei Pacific Ocean, 
being constant, can just as well transport the parent forms as 
the varieties, and consequently a free crossing between all the 
forms derived from one stock is not only facilitated but rendered 
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inevitable. The Crustacea and Fishes of the Bed Sea cor^fibiid 
very exactly with those of the Indian Ocean and Philippine flea; 
more than half the genefa and a large number of the spedes ' 
are actually identical in these two very widely remote r^ioffis. 
Even species which have accommodated themselves to a quite 
peculiar mode of life are sometimes dispersed throughout the^ * 
regions;* thus, for instance, the Cryptochirus of the Bet 
appears to be in no respect specifically difiTerent from that ol i&e^ 
Philippines, and the Hapahcaroinvs of the Pacific, described 'Ky 
Stimpson, is found, it would seem ideix^cal in species, at the. 
Isle of Bourbon not far from (jpuAidium verrucida- 
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twni^ a land mollusc living on the seashore, and having a very 
peculiar mode of life and anatomical structure, is found absolutely 
identical in the Bed Sea, the Philippines, and North Australia, 
and on the Chinese and Japanese coasts. Another species of the 
same genus, Onchidivm t<mganwm{w^ fig. 72), is found alike in 
the Tonga Islands and the Mauritius. Different species of the 
genera Auricnila and Sca/rahm^ belonging to the Pulmonata, of 
which the larvss have an operculum and probably float in the 
sea, have an equally wide distribution. All these, and many 
other species which cannot be mentioned here, are easily trans- 
ported by currents, eitlier in the larva state or fully grown, and 
the general similarity I have indicated of the marine fauna, 
from the Bed Sea as fai* as the western half of the Pacific, must 
be the result of a diffusion of species effected by constant 
marine currents. 

The influence of such currents is even more conspicuous in 
the distribution of many land-animals, although at first sight it 
might seem paradoxical to say that the distribution of animals 
living on land can be affected by currents in the sea. The evi- 
. ,dence, however, is easily produced. If we reflect, to begin with, 
" that all Land mollusca, the great majority of Insects, and many 
Beptiles and Birds, being vegetable-feeders, are directly depen- 
dent for their existence on certain species of plants, it is evident 
jihat their presence in particular ^ts, as well as their geogra- 
phical distribution, depends in the most direct manner on die 
action of currents, since these it is which principally determine 
the distribution of the plants on which they feed. Granting 
that a monophagous insect were by any means transported to 
^^irillfland where it did not find the only plant adapted for its 
sjjpport and to which that plant never could be brought even by 
‘ currents, that species must inevitably perish. But there is yet 
>nQ^er way in which currents may affect the distribution of 
^ animals, besides this indirect mode by means of the plants they 
. ^d^ on. Many Insects are easily transported aslarvee, in and on 
trees and wood; small Mammals, no doubt, are also car- 
ri^ in this way froni one place to another ; the same is the case 
" with many Beptiles and Ampliibia, and it is more than probable 
that lan^-snails travel only in this way, and in no other, 
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from one island to another. We may therefore expect to 
find on iidands in the neighbourhood of a continent a teri'es* 
trial fauna closely resembling that of the continent, if the marine 
currents are such as to favour transpoi*t from the mainland to 
the island. Examples abound : the Galapagos have a South 
American fauna, the Sandwich Islands a North American one. 
Moreover, the terrestrial fauna of an island may be expected to 
be very disdmilar from that of the nearest mainland when it 
does not lie within the influence of the currents flowing from it. 
Of this too thei'e are plenty of examples ; the best known is the 
case of the Canary Islands ; their land molluscs have a pro- 
nounced European character, although by their geographical 
position they belong rather to Africa than to Europe. Attempts 
have been made to explain this fact by an assumption that there 
was formerly a connection between these islands and Eiu'ope 
through Spain ; an assumption which might certainly find much 
to support it, if animals so large as to be incapable of being 
transported by winds or currents, had been found in these 
islands, either living or fossil. This, however, is not the case, and 
it appears to me that the force and direction of the currents 
sweeping past the^e islands amply suffice to explain the Euro* 
pean character of the land mollusca and insects of the Canaries. 

Supposing that a long chain of islands had connected two lands 
lying far apart and differing widely in their faima, it m%ht be 
expected, and with great probability, that the fauna of this group 
could have retained no spedal homo^neous character. For 
the vicinity of the two terminal countries, and the our^ts pro-^ 
hably existing, might easily have caused on the islands a mixttM 
of the two dissimilar faunas. This is, in fSeict, sometimes the ‘ 
The Philippines lie very nearly north and south ; the noiAem 
islands are connected with China by the Bashees and Formosa, 
while the southernmost island, Mindanao, is connected % by 
Celebes and some smaller islands with the Moluccas, and the 
south- western island, Palawan, hangs on to Bcfmeo by Balabac. 
Wallace certainly includes the Philippine with China ; the 
Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, Java, and Borneo, with some 
smaller islands, constitute his * Malayan province,’ which he 
contFastB strongly with that of Ne^^uinea and Australiai to 
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which he adds the Moluccas and Celebes. But quite irrespective 
of the question thus raised, which I shall discuss presently, 
the different portions of this Malayan province exhibit great 
and extraordinary differences. A greater contrast can hardly 
be conceived of, than that, for instance, between the fauna of 
Hong Kong, Amoy, pr even Siam, on one side, and Borneo, 
Java, and Sumatia, on the other. And this difference is 
repeated in a very striking manner in the Philippines, where the 
northern district displays an unmistakable harmony with the 
true Chinese fauna, while the southern islands show a marked 
resemblance partly to Borneo, partly to Celebes and Gilolo, and 
partly to the western islands of the Australian region. 



Fto. 78.— Shells of MoUtucs from the Philippines, a, CoeMotttfUt Habilii, Sow. ; b, Chlormn 
n. ep. ; c, Chlorcea benguetensUt S. ; d, CocMoittla magtanensis, B. 

As these remarkable facts are probably not universally 
known, 1 will h6i*e give rather fuller details as to the more im- 
portant of them. 

The most prominent feature of the fauna of the Philippines is 
beyond a doubt its terrestrial mollusca.^^^ Setting aside the 
minuter forms for the present, the following five genera are 
those which give this fauna its peculiar character : CoMoetykb, 
(see ig. 73, a and d), Obbina, ChhrcBa, Helicarion, and RhywUk* 
!piey are here extremely rich in species,, while on the acjjaoent 
isian^ds, not belonging to the Philippine group, only a few quite 
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distinct species occur which can be induded in these genera. 
Thus three species found in Borneo belong to the genus Cocldo- 
atyla {antiqiui^ atdcodncta^ and xanthoatoTna). Chlorcaa (see 
fig. 73, 5 c) is entirely confined to the Philippines, and is not 
found even in Mindanao; Udicarion also is a purely Philippine 
genus, and its nearest allies even do not occur in India, as might 
be expected from Wallace, but in the Australian region ; of the 
genus Obhma four si)ecies belong to the Australian province 
and one to Borneo; lihyaota is confined to the Philippines. 
Associated with these peculiar forms are other genera which 
are not characteristic of these islands, and which have a very 
remarkable geographical distribution. Closely related to GJdo- 
roaa — in anatomical structure, though not in the appearance of 
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the shell — is the widely diffused group of Helix aimUariaf which 
is very common throughout the China region ; three or four 
species occur in the north of Luzon, and only one extends as fiur * 
south as Bohol ; none at all are found in Mindanao. The only • 
'Philippine species of the genus GlauaUia inhabits the islwd of 
Oamiguin to the north of Luzon ; it belongs to a Chinese divi^ 
sion of this widely distributed and highly variable family. 
GMorcea itself is most extensively developed in the north of 
Luzon. Thus these three genera give to the fauna of the north- 
ern Philippines a sprinkling, as I may say, of the Chinese. 

At the extreme south, on the other hand, there is a certain 
harmony with the fauna. of the Moluccas and the Malayan 
pmiiiiaula. PoT instance, the genus Amphidromua^ which is so 
characteristic of the Malayan province (see fig. 74), sends only 
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twoBpedes to Mindanao, of which one (if. maxfuMftrufi) extends 
as far as Bohol and the south coast of Leyte, while the other {A, 
c/diyris) is found only on the south-west point of Mindanao. 
Three species of the genus Xeataf which is at least equally cha- 
racteristic of the Malayan islands and even of India itself, 
as the two species of Amphidromus above mentioned, have the 
same distribution ; two of them have hitherto only been found 
in Mindanao {X, Antonii and nohUia), the third (X. Cummgi) 
lives in Mindanao, Camiguin de Mindanao, and Bohol; and since, 
moreover, the number . of typical Philippine species is very 
inconsiderable in Mindanao compared with the others, the 
remarkable encroachment of Indian forms on the south Philip- 
pine province is all the more conspicuous. 

Hence, having regard to these differences, the Philippines 
may be divided into three regions : I. The northern, which ex- 
hibits in some degree the Chinese character. II. The south- 
ern, which has Malayan or Australian affinities. III. The 
Median, which may be called typically Philippine, sinco it 
has scarcely any admixture of foreign elements. This result 
is confirmed when we come to consider the other animals in the 
islands. The stag of the Philippines has, so far as I know, 
hitherto been found only in the north of the archipelago, and 
its nearest allies are in China. Galeopithecua and Tarsiua^ 
both highly characteristic of the Indian Islands, only occur 
in the southern Philippines, and never in Luzon ; an apparently • 
new species of the Malayan genus Cladohates is found only 
in Mindanao. One single species of Barhvsy a fish, I found 
only in Mindanao; this genus is represented in the Malayan 
islands by veiy numerous species; and the singular 
dsproy of the family of OobioidaB, in the same way occurs 
only in the south of the Philippines. 'Among reptiles, Amhly- 
e^halua hoa, Dipaaa demdrophxUky Tropidophorua Grayiy and 
Ftychozoon homal(mphxilum, all living exclusively in Min- 
daniK>i belong to the purely Indian fauna; The some mixtiu'e 
of autochthonous species with Indian species in the south, and 
Chinese in the iloith, is displayed by the butterflies, as my brother, 
George Semp^, informs me, from studying my coUectian: of 
insects. ' ■ . r • ; 
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This mixture of the true Philippine fauna with the two 
foreign elements at the opposite ends of this chain of islands can, 
as it seems to me, be satisfactorily accounted for only by the 
assumption that the marine currents, which in those seas are 
dependent on the monsoons— or at any rate are greatly influenced 
by them — have been the essential means of transporting animal 
forms.^^^ For animals from China could by their aid reach only 
the most northern islands, while those from the Indian and 
Australian islands must first reach Palawan and Mindanao. 
This, as I have shown, is precisely the case; and the almost 
entire absence of .such forms, which would easily betray their 
foreign origin, from the middle region of the group confirms the 
idea that in the north immigration has taken place from the 
west and in tlie south from still farther south. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from this — t,e,, that 
the constant currents combined with the changes of the mon^ 
soons have been the principal agents in the peculiar distribution 
of many of the land mollusca of the Philippines — is still further 
strengthened by the following considerations. If land-snails in 
general can be conveyed from one island to another at all, it 
certainly can only be by currents, and presumably by the inter- 
vention of trees on which they are borne, and their eggs may be 
transported in the same manner. But it is self-evident that in 
this way a selection will be efiected between the difierent forms, 
according as they are qualified to endure an ocean voyage or not. 
Large species and such as live in the highest branches of trees 
and lay their eggs there, like all the species of CocJdoatyla^ 
are obviously far more difiicult to transport than small species, 
which can creep into the rifts in trees or between the roqts ; the 
species of a group which, like Sdii dmUaria, live on the ground ’ 
among stones and earth, will be almost as well protected on the 
sea-voyage as the operculated snails which have the mouth of the 
shell clo^ by a lid or shield, which protects the soft part of the 
creature almost perfectly from contact with the salt water. 
Hence we may expect to find in islands a greater multitude of 
difiSsrent qaedes in those genera which are most easily trans- 
portablai We know that the constant introduction of the parent 
numbera into a new colony will prevent the 
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formation of a new species in that spot. But the (lij£(mlty 
of transport across the sea must, on the contrary, probably 
prevent the frequent importation of new individuals of the 
parent form, and consequently the formation of a new species 
will be facilitated by the impediment thus offered to free cross- 
ing with the original form. 

These inferences from the view that constant currents con- 
stitute an important auxiliary in the diffusion of land mollusca 
are, as every conchologist knows, in perfect accordance with the 
hicts. Most of the small species and of the operculated species 
liave a much wider range than the large inoperculated tbrms. ' 
While the typical Philippine genera €oMo%tyla^ Rhyaota^ 
Helicarionf ChlorcBa, and OhhiTuiy which principally dwell in 
. ti-ees, are found only, or almost only, in the Philippines, the 
small genera, as Suhulina^ Trochomorpha, and Ennea, among the 
Helicidse, and the Operculata Cydophorua, Alycceua^ Helicina, 
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and Diplommatina, have a very wide distribution, and at the 
same time a remarkable uniformity of species. Thus Ennea 
ranges from India to the Pacific Ocean, where I myself 
found it in the Pelew Islands; the same species of Helicma, 
Fupina, and Leptopoma occur in almost all the islands of 
the Philippine Archipelago, while, notwithstanding the great 
number *of species in the genus Cochloatyla, no two identical 
forms a«^ to be found in Mindan^ and Luzon. The species of 
the genus Trochomorpha^ are extremely similar in appearance, 
whether they come from T^dia, the Moluccas, the Philippines, 
or the islands of the Pacific ; nay, several species of this genus 
are distributed throughout this vast region, almost without any 
variation in their shells. 

In the closest connection with these facts is the theory, 
which, under the name of the Migration theory— > or, as it is now 
> called, the 8^[^mtion theory — ^has been propound^ by its tnilgir 
nato Moiitl %agner in opposition to Darwin's theoiy seteo- 
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tion. Its principal propositions are as follows : The struggle for 
existence and the selection it gives rise to cannot bj itself lead 
to the formation of new species ; this can only take place when, 
in the first place, one or a few specimens of a species are intro- 
duced at a variable stage into a new home; when, secondly, 
these by their removal to a distance are prevented from cross- 
breeding with typical individuals of the parent stock ; and when, 
thirdly, a selection is efiected by the external conditions of 
existence among the varieties arising in the new colony.' 

Setting aside, for the moment, the question as to whether 
this theory is really opposed to Darwin's or no, we will in the 
first place inquit*e whether in its strict application it is actually 
capable of explaining all the facts occurring in nature. And I 
must at once confess that in this respect 1 can by no means 
admit Wagner to be right. 

Many kinds of Infusoria are distributed over the whole 
globe in sharply defined species. Now it is quite certain that 
among these creatures no separation by removal exists to pre- 
vent the free interbreeding of any variety with the parent 
form. They are most easily transportable, either living in 
water, or when dry, as dust by the wind, and indeed we see 
that in no other animal group are there species so cosmopolitan 
and so universally distributed as among the Infusoria ; never- 
theless the characters of the different species remain very 
constant. Between the tropics there is no sharply demarcated 
breeding period for the greater number of marine animals, so 
that fully grown individuals, young ones, and eggs, can at all 
times be found side by side in’ every stage of devel^ment* ’ 
Moreover the fertilisation of^^the eggs is effected while they 
are freely swimming in the ocean in the case of almost all 
Echinodermata, all Ooelenterata, many worms, most bivalves, 
and many Tunicata, Brachiopoda, and Bryozoa ; and in the few 
viviparous forms of these groups no union of the sexes takes 
place. On the contrary, the fertilisation of the ova is left to 
chance ; the spermatozoa or male element being expelled into 
the sea and conveyed by currents which bring them into contact 
with the eggs or with the female parent organism. In these 
and tilso in dl those marine spedes which have free-swimming 

u 
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larvaEi, absolute separation of all new varieties from the parent 
species is thus rendered impossible. Kevertheless, these forms 
have specific peculiarities as distinctly marked as those of 
insects, vertebrate, and land mollusca, the only animals which 
Wagner takes into consideration in his investigations. Accord- 
ing to his theory, on the contrary, all such species, whose free 
ci*ossing with the parent form is not prevented by separation, 
should remain very variable, and should not be distinguishable 
into any great number of well-defined species. But, this not 
being the case with the creatures above . mentioned, it follows 
that separation by distance cannot bo, as Wagner asserts, the 
one exclusive cause of the origin of new species. 

It is admitted, of course, that Wagner in his argument 
. recognises the infiiience of the external conditions of existence 
'^^find duly allows for them ; but since these occasionally act as a 
selective power— as in the case of many lower marine animals — 
without the co-operation of a contemporaneous separation of the 
varieties from the parent form, this last circumstance can never 
be the sole cause of the process of foiming a species, though it 
may sometimes bear a principal part in it. The first question 
is thus answered. 

The second question is : Is it indeed the fact that Wagner’s 
separation theory differs so totally from Darwin’s theory of 
selection that each completely excludes the other, as Wagner 
seems to think 1 It does not appear so to me. Both assume 
that different species are niore or less variable ; both assert that 
free crossing with the parent form must be preventdji if a hew 
species with constant characters is to be developed; they agree 
in believipg that a selection also must be effected among those 
variable forms in order to induce the constancy of specific 
characters and to increase the useful ones by accumulation. I 
can detect only two trifling differences in their respective views. 
Wagner appears to think that physical separation or removal, 
which certainly is a very frequent result of migration, is 
the means exclusively employed by nature to prevent free 
crossing, while Darwin says that this result may often be 
elated by numerous other and veiy dissimilar causes, as for 
instoD^ by differences in the size of the male and female indl- 
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viduals, by antipathy and sympathy, by incompatible differences 
of structural character, &c. Actual separation, which is often 
but hot exclusively the result of migration, may no doubt 
sometimes prove a stronger means of preventing free crossing 
than such physical or structural peculiarities, but it cannot 
possibly be disputed that these, in many cases, certainly suffice to 
effect the same result as, in other cases, is brought about by 
Wagner's favourite means, local separation. Hence, Wagner's 
theory lays far too much stress on migration as a factor, so far 
as regards the indispensable prevention of crossing, and alto- 
gether ignores others which, under some circumstances, are of 
quite equal efficiency. Consequently migration must be put in 
the same category with all the other causes which, according to 
Darwin, may interfere to prevent cross-breeding; and so 
Wagner's theory forms in fact a subsidiary to Darwin's. " 

The second apparent difference between their views seems to 
lie in the method by which the selection between the different 
varieties takes place. Darwin says that it is * the struggle for 
existence,' while Wagner vehemently quan*els with this expres- 
sion and regards the influence of external surroundings as the ik>le 
efficient means — the influence, that is, of the conditions of exis- 
tenca At the first glance this might appear to be a funda- 
mental difference ; but the difference in the expressions used is 
altogether superficial and may have arisen merely from a mis- 
imdm*8tanding of the word used by Darwin. Wagner ex 
pressly lObys, in his latest work, in terms that cannot be misiin- 
derstoodj^that he is of opinion that the words *Struj^gle fdr 
Existence ' * are used by Darwin to denote exclusively tl^t direct 
hombat between two individuals of the same species in ttieir 
efforts to possess themselves of the same prey or of the same 
female.^ This, however, seems to me a quite erroneous inter- 
pretation of Darwin's expression. For although Darwin him- 
self frequently explains that in his opinion the personal strug- 
gle between two individuals of the same species exerts a far 
greater selective power than the surrounding conditions can 
effect with all their sudden changes, he by no means ignores 

* *Kot very happily rendered into German,’ says Dr. Semper him- 
sdf, * by the words, Kampftmt Doiein! . 
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these influences, and in various places expressly states that they 
may sometimes have had precisely the same results as 
Natural Selection in its most limited acceptation. In short, if 
I rightly understand Darwin, he applies this expression, not 
exclusively to the struggle or combat between two individuals, 
but conceives of it rather as the sum total of all the efforts 
which a newly constituted species must make to succeed in con- 
quering all the hindrances to its development, and at the same 
time to avail itself to the utmost of every favourable circum- 
stimce that offers. It must certainly be conceded that Darwin 
generally applies the words * Natural Selection ’ to those cases 
only of the most direct competition between two animals, of the 
same or of closely allied species. This indeed is the obvious 
inference from the fact that he considera it necessary to contrast 
Matural and Sexual Selection, although the sole difference 
between them properly consists in this : that in the former the 
struggle is for a dead object, in the latter for a living one, i.e, 
the female. It may still further be conceded, as indeed Darwin 
himself has admitted, that in the first instance he somewhat 
undery^ued the selective influence exerted by the surrounding 
and external conditions of life ; but to assert that he wholly 
ignored them is far from the truth. On the contrary, these 
influences constitute an essential part of his theory, though 
Darwin himself assigns them but a small and undoubtedly too 
limited part in it. Still Wagner^s separation theory is not 
thereby opposed to Darwin’s, but, on the contraiy, an integral 
part of 'it ; and it is an indisputable fact that the various propo- 
sitions which constitute the * separation theory ’ had long before, 
if in a different form, been announced in the chapter on the 
geographical distribution of animals in Darwin’s work on the 
Origin of Species. « 

But while I must thus, in the most positive manner, dispute 
the idea that Wagner’s theoiy is in any way essentially opposed 
to those of Darwin, I may on the other hand adn^it, once more, 
that migration and the separation frequently occasioned by it, 
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as by currents, may exert a very decisive influence 
F wmation of species. Such an influence is recognisable 
rfact ’that such land-snails as are difficult, to transport 
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currents exhibit a great wealth of different species even in 
adjacent islands, while those species which are easily trans- 
ported have a much wider i^ge, combined with a greater 
constancy of character, than the species of the former group. 

It might perhaps be inferred from the foregoing remarks 
that it is my view that in every case when faunas widely sepa- 
rated by distance exhibit a certain resemblance or affinity of 
species, one and the same influence, Le. the action of constant 
marine cuirents, must be regarded as the cause of that corr^a- 
tion. But 1 think 1 hardly need guard against such a mis- 
apprehension ; a brief account of the most interesting cases of 
this kind will suffice for my purpose. 



Fie. 7B,^Temnoe(phala chilmtia, Blanchard, which livea, absolntely identical in apeoies 
too difference being perceptible in either the external or anatomical oUaracter), in 
CtaUl, Java, and tlie Pbilippiiie3. Parasitical on fresh-water crabs belonging to quite 
different genera. .* 

GUhther has shown that the tortoises of the Mauritius 
are Very nearly related to those of the Galapagos, which,, lying 
near South America, are almost the antipodes of the island in 
the ^jbidian Ocean. The characteristic species of Btdimus (a 
land mollusc) in South America have their nearest allies, not in 
North America nor in the West Indies, but in New Caledonia 
and the Feejee Islands, as 1 can attest from my own minute 
investigation of such animals. The extinct birds of Madagascar 
show a near relationship to those of New Zealand ; many fresh> 
water fish of New Zealand are identical or very nearly allied 
.with those of Chili ; Temnoeephala chilenns, a small parasite 
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(see fig. 76) on the logs of a fresh- water crab in Chili, occurs 
identical in species in the Philippines and in Java, but on per- 
fectly difierent crabs. It would be easy to multiply instances, 
but these will suiiice, I believe, to show that any attempt to 
explain them by the action of constant marine currents must 
altogether fail. Other causes must here have combined to 
produce so striking a resemblance between the faunas of 
islands lying so far apart ; but it would be difficult to discover 
them in every case. Wallace has justly observed in his great 
work that such cases ought, under the circumstances, to be 
regarded as a proof of the justice of the hypothesis that those 
types which have occasioned the similarity of remote faunas 
must have had a very long historical duration, persisting very 
likely throughout many geological epochs. Also it must not 
be forgotten that the convergence or parallelism of different 
species may sometimes have led to the formation of two simi- 
lar faunas in very remote places in ir.odem times. This, 
however, is not the proper place for a discussion of this inter- 
esting point, and I must refer the reader who is particularly 
interested in it to the brief remarks he will find in the 

(b) The wind as a means of dispersal. — ^It is evident that^ 
the distribution of all flying creatures, i.e. the selection of forms 
among them, must in a great degree depend on the direction 
and strength of atmospheric currents, whether these be regular 
winds or irregular storms ; but it is a matter of very great 
difficulty to determine what share each mode of atmc^pheric 
motion may have, or how they may co-operate. 

Instances of animals being carried by wind-storms far 
beyond the limits of their native province, or even beyond seas, 
are universally known, and it must here suffice to refer^iher 
reader to the chapter on the Means of Dispersal in Darwin’s 
work, in which a great number of independent examples are 
, ^ven. Still we are justified in inquiring wiiether indeed such 
an, accidental transportation of solitary individuals to countries 
whbre they are merely interlopers, can have often led to the 
^accUmatisation of a species in a new country. For it must 
that, independently of the difficulty they will. 
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expeiience in maintaining themselves)*aii4eF the new conditions 
of existence, their ultimate establishment there must generally 
depend on two individuals of the same species and of different 
sexes being simultaneously, or almost simultaneously, carried to 
the new country. On the other hand, the strength of regular 
winds, such as monsoons, trade winds, (he., would not seem to 
be so gi*eat as that flying creatures, such ns birds and insects, 
could 1)6 canned away by them against their will, nor, indeed, 
with such rapidity as would 'be requisite to enable them to 
reach some distant destination before they had perished of 
hunger. There are, however, a few cases in which such effects 
of wind are ai)parently so obvious that they cannot be over- 
looked or disputed. 

The most conspicuous and often-discussed example is afforded 
by the fauna of the islands lying near to, or at no great distance 
from Africa. It has long been known that, as regards^ their ter- 
restrial fauna, the Azores, Madeira, and the Canary Isles belong 
to Europe, and that even their birds and insects are for the 
moat part only specifically distinct from those of Europe. Nay, 
Dohrn has lately shown that even the Cape de Verde Islands, 
which are divided from Africa only by narrow straits, belong, as 
to the greater number of their animals, to the European region, 
although a small admixture of species from the Ethiopian 
region can bo pointed out. Wollaston, Murray, and others 
have attempted to explain this remarkable circumstance in the 
following manner. They assume that all these islands were 
formerly connected with Europe by the mythical Atlantis ; an 
explaq^on which escapes all possibility of discussion and 
merely appeals to the greater or less credulity of different 'in- 
quirers. The explanation offered by Wallace in his latest work 
is j|)unded, on the contrary, on forces of which we can ac- 
cutfttely estimate the efficiency, and it seems to me that his 
views are amply supported by their extreme probability. He 
points out that in this region of the Atlantic, steady winds and 
storms alike blow in the direction which would be i*equired to 
allow of such atmospheric currents having transported European 
animals to these islands. As an indirect argument for the 
coiTectnessof this view he adduces the total absence of all land 
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Mammalia and Bept^ from, the Cape de Yerde islands, which 
would be incomprehenfiiible if they had formerly been in actual 
connection with the European continent ; and as a direct proof 
he adduces the fact that almost all the birds are of European 
s|)ecieB, and that all the European species of insects which are 
found on these islands are strong flyers, while, on the other 
hand, 45 per cent, of the indigenous species of insects cannot 
fly at all, being in fact wingless. He has still further con- 
siderably strengthened his views by an investigation of the 
peciiliaiities exhibited by the land mollusca of these islands. 
These, as I have already said on the strength of Dohm's re- 
searches, bear a typical European character, but not one species 
is identical with a European form. The most important means 
of transport for land Mollusca are, beyond a doubt, marine cur- 
rents ; the possibility of eggs being conveyed by adhering to the 
feet of birds does not here come under considemtion. The 
direction of the currents in the Atlantic is, moreover, such that 
the conveyance of European land-snails to these islands might 
easily be possible. But it is evident that constant winds would 
be able to transport a much greater number of individual 
flyings creatures within a given time than that of the land mol- 
lusca conveyed by currents. Hence these last would exhibit a 
considerably less variety of species than the former ; for we know* 
that the greater facility for free crossing with the parent species 
renders the formation of new species more difficult, while it is 
facilitated when a variable species that has been introduced 
into a new home is by any means prevented from constant in^ 
breeding with the parent form. And this is directly applicable 
to these islands ; there is no serious hindrance to the transport 
to them of flying creatures from Europe in great numbers, and 
accordingly we see that the good flyers among the insects of the 
Canary Islands are almost all identical with Europiean species; 
and it is in perfect agreement with this that the land mollusca 
which are difficult of Iransport have become diflTerentiated into 
a number of new forms, since the greater difficulty of immigra- 
tiBn has prevented the crossing of these varieties with new 
individuals of the parent stock. 

This, of coiwse, presuppo8es,>or, rather, it follows from the 
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foi^oing remarks, that the direcUoa Ibakte by the migrations of 
fl 3 dng animals is, in a great measure, determined by the direction 
of the winds ; without this, Wallace’s explanation would remain 
as unsatisfactory as the hypothesis of the sunken Atlantis. Such 
effects ought, as we may suppose, to be most easily recognisable in 
the migration of those flyers which of their own free will make 
long migratory and aerial journeys ; moreover, we might expect 
to find some reliable data in observations made on migratory 
birds. But, strangely enough, all the investigators of the 
phenomena of migration in birds appear to have taken no 
notice of this matter ; my closest researches have failed to find 
any data with regard to it, and the only rem^k which may 
have some value is tliat of Yon Brehm, that migratory birds al- 
ways fly against the wind. The necessity for this is self-evident 
a bii’d which is driven before even a moderately strong wind 
blowing through its feathers, is prevented flying, and still more 
hindered in steering. Even in the most recent and very 
thorough researches as to the phenomena of the migrations of 
birds by Von Palm4n,"* this point is wholly disregarded, and 
though it must be admitted that several of the lines of migration 
laid down by him from many observations can by no means 
be brought into agreement with those of prevailing winds, on 
the other hand the number of cases is not small in which a 
very extensive agreement between the two is conspicuous ; this 
is the case, to cite a single example, in the west of Europe. 

If then the observations at our disposal afford no satis- 
fiu:tory information as to the question how far the influence, ' 
certainly exerted by the wind, affects migratory animals, ‘ it 
is still more difficult to trace its effects' on aquatic animals, 
notwithstanding that they undoubtedly come under its in- 
fluence. This influence can naturally only be effective in two 
ways, either by flying creatures, like watei^birds, canying 
small aniipals or eggB on their journeys with them, clinging to 
their feet, or by the wind transporting ij^iese aquatic creatures . 
directly through the air. Darwin has pointed out the possi- 
bility of the first mode in his discussion on the geographical' 
distribution of fresh-water mollusca, particularly with a view to 
explaining the fact, recognised by him, that these animals, 
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uiilike their congeners living on land, display an extraordinary 
range of identical species. Eggs or young individuals, so he 
axgites, might make very long journeys adhering to the webbed 
feet of a migratory duck; and as such journeys must be frequently 
repeated, according to the constant direction of the migrations 
or circuits of the bird, numerous specimens of the same species ‘ 
of water-mollusc must traverse the same route. The accumu- 
lation of individuals of the parent species in the same colony 
thus caused would prevent the formation of a new species, since 
the selective influence of the struggle for existence in the new 
conditions of life would be constantly counteracted by the re- 
peated immigration of individuals of the parent form. 

This explanation is satisfactory, and in many cases it cer- 
tainly seems to be the right one, as, for instance, in the case 
of the distribution of the European fresh-water mollusca. Still 
very considerable difficulties stand in the way of its exten- 
sive application. It must, in the first place, be observed 
that the great similaiity of the fresh-water mollusca throughout 
the globe, assumed by Darwin, does not exist to such an extent 
as might be supposed from what he says. This contradiction 
on ihy part requires some explicit venfication.^ The genus 
UniOf for instance, is distributed almost everywhere on the 
face of the globe; it is absent only from a few tropical 
countries, as the Moluccas, the islands of the Pacific, probably 
New Guinea, and others ; but the species of Unio are extra- 
ordinarily various; in North America almost every little 
stream has its own peculiar form, and the European, Asiatic, 
and Australian species are widely dissimilar. These differences 
may be even greater and more striking than we now suppose, 
for we have hardly exact knowledge enough of the organic 
chai'acters of more than a few dozen forms to venture to 
pronounce a decisive opinion, while hundreds of species areas 
yet known to us ofily by their shells. The other genus of 
fresh-water mussels, Anodonta^ has an even wider range, for it 
occurs even in those islands where Unio is w:anting. But for 
this genus also these remarks hold good. Among the Univalves 
the genera Mdcmia and Paludi^, (fig. 77) have a very wide 
distribution, .and exhibit a considenlble resemblance in the 
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characters of their shells ; nevertheless, both, have been sub- 
divided into a great number of different genera, and, as has 
been proved by a study of the animals themselves, in many 
cases this has been perfectly justified. But hitherto we do not 
know the anatomy of more than a few dozen of these genera, 
and so it is at least possible, if not probable, that a more exact 
investigation of the animals may demonstmte precisely the re- 
verse of any extensive uniformity in the structure of the species 
placed in these genera. Thus we have no longer the right to 
speak of the extensive distribution of the genera Melania^ Palu- 
dina, Anodonta, and Unio, and it is consequently superfluous to 



Fia. 77.— Two operculated fresh-water anlvolycs. a, Jfehmia ; 6, Paludina. 

seek an explanation of a fact which, though it cannot be shown 
to be false, is as yet * not proven/ but, on the contrary, cannot Ibe 
brought into harmony with the few facts which are ascertained 
and established. 

One more difficulty must here be briefly alluded to. 
According to Darwin’s views it might be expected that all 
easily trans^rtable kinds should show a greater uniformity of 
species than ijiose which are less protected against the perils of 
a long journey, ifot the reverse is often the case with fresh^ 
water unividves. The species of Paludina and Melania have 
an operculum which fits almim exactly into the mouth of the 
^ell, eo that the. animal would seem to 14 effectually protected ; 
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blit the species of Lyrnncea^ PltmorbiSf Physa, Bud Sucdnea, 
which also live in fresh water (see fig. 78), have no such pro- 
tection, and the mouth of the shell is remarkably large. 
Besearch has shown that, as a fact, operculatod snails resist 
injurious influences far more successfully than those without an 
operculum. According to this the species of the inoperculated 
fresh-water univalves ought to exhibit a much sharper differen- 
tiation into separate species according to their habitat than the 



operculated forms; but the fact is precisely the contraiy. 

' Analogous examples other fresh-water animals could easily 
be adduced. Thus, for instance, it is impossible to expll^ the 
existence of T&tn/noctpludof chU67hs%8 (see fig. ^6) in C9iih, the 
PhiHppines, and Java, by supposing it to ^ve^ been c^ed 
"thither by birds, for it deposits its eggs in fes host ; and these 
are creatures much too large t^ve been canned alive by 
birds across the ocean. ^ f ; 

It would certain^ be, I wffl no* Bay a gnrfiefid, but a very 
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important task to determine the share itrhich cah with any oer^r 
tainty be ascribed to the effects of atmospheric agency in the 
transportation of fresh-water animals. At present we cannot 
do this even approximately. The investigation would be un- 
commonly difficult, for, in order to get a clear idea of it, it 
would bo necessary to contemplate at the same time the ques- 
tions, first : Whether many nearly-allied forms, or forms which 
to our eye appear as identical, might not have originated in two 
or more distinct localities by what is known as polyphyletic 
descent, and secondly : How old the different foi^ns may be his- 
torically in the development of the animal world. In every 
case we should thus be led to an exact inquiry into the genea- 
logical affinities of the animal. One example will suffice. True 
AstacidsB or river cray-dsh occur in Europe, in Ameiica, and 
Australia, while they are absent from the intervening countries 
and islands. Now, it would certainly be more than bold to 
derive either of these groups directly from one of the others by 
any theory of transportation through the air on the feet of 
water-birds ; consequently the question at once arises, whether 
we here have an instance of polyphyletic descent or not. Now, 
so far as is known, there is no Crustacean living on land or in 
fresh water, in either of the three continents, which can be 
regarded as the parent stock of the Astacidse living there. Biit 
in the different Oceans we do indeed find crustaceans — as, for 
example, the species of Paranephrops — which have been con- 
sidered as the nearest allies of the river crustaceans ; wo will < 
not hei*e discuss whether with justice or no. Now, if th^se 
different marine Astaoidss had gone through the same migra- 
tions into rivers or on land, independently of each other in the 
three' continents, and had passed through analogous modifications 
corresponding to those migrations, the extraordinary resem- 
blance of the river Astacidie at such wide distances from each 
other would ,b# satisfactorily explained. But this method of 
expiation ^obvifusly presupposes that our views as to the 
essential affinity di the animals in question must be in fact per- 
fectly accrete. ^ 

Though, in the instance^ *^6 have thiu far been considering, 
it has been difficult, or ev^ idmost impdilrible, to point out the 
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effects of wind on the migrations of fresh- water animals, there 
are other cases in which they can be recognised with the greatest 
ease. We know that our atmosphere is densely full of the 
desiccated germs of minute organisms which are most easily 
raised and home by the wind, but which fall to the ground as 
soon as the air is still again. We have learned from the highly 
important experiments made by Tyndall on lower organisms 
and their distribution, that the only unfailing method of fi'eeing 
the air of such microscopic elements is absolute stillness. Thus, 
if it wero possible to trace with any xsertainty this sediment of 
the atmosphere, so to speak, we should be in a position to deter- 
mine the direction which the different animals occurring in it 
must have taken through the air. 

But two conditions must be fulfilled in order that the distri- 
bution of animals may thus be effected : Tn the first place, the 


FlO. 70.— a, An Amoeba In its plastic state, with small powers of resistance ; ft, the same 
encysted, i,e, enclosed In an envelope which protects It against injurious influences. 

force of the air in motion must suffice to raise the organisms 
high up' ; and, secondly, the organisms themselves must be capable 
of enduring the associated desiccation. These conditions are in 
fact fulfilled, but only with microscopic animals and the eggs of 
minute Invertebrata. All Infusoria, for instance, have the power 
of enclosing their soft bodies in a firm envelope, the cyst (see 
fig. 79); this they do regularly before reproduction or when- 
ever the external conditions are too unfavourable. In this 
encysted state they are able to endure desiccation without any 
injury to their vitality, and, what is more, they can lie dry fpr 
yeai*s — how long is not known — and then, after tens or perhaps^ 
even thousands of years, revive to a new life. In this state, being 
extremely light, they are naturally ^y to transport, and it will 
therefore not surprise ^the reader to hear that Ehrenbeig was 
able to detect, in dust collected in Germany at certain seasons, 
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minute organisms of this class which demonstrably belong to the 
West Indian fauna. The only possible explanation of this fact 
is the assumption that these organisms were borne to us by the 
higher stratum of the returning trade-wind and dei>osited in 
Europe, where the trade-wind gradually sinks. In the same 
way all those higher organisms are capable of being conveyed 
through the air which I spoke of in a former chapter as being 
able to enduie long penods of desiccation : the Tardigrada, the 
Rotatoria, and the eggs of various small Crustacea and Woms. 

If, in fact, the wind in this way fullils the function 
of distributing such organisms, a)l such passively migratoiy 
cxeatures must exhibit a very wide range ; or else — which is the 
same thing — a great uniformity must prevail in the fauna of 
diderent countries as regards these forms, since the extreme 
facilities afforded to the migiated individuals for constant cross^ 
ing with those of the parent species which arc subsequently 
introduced, will easily prevent the rapid formation of new species 
in the new locality. The facts, so far as they arc known, agree 
to a certain extent with these hypotheses ; but it is impossible 
at present to venture to offer any decided opinion in the matter ; 
the gaps are still too great in our knowledge of the distribution of 
these animals, the only creatures which for the moment concern 
us. We, as zoologists, may perhaps be blamed for this, since it 
is our duty to collect the observations bearing on the question ; 
but such a repi'oach does not touch us veiy deeply. Each science 
must determine its own courae without regard to any collateral" 
outside interest, and it may even occur that important questiems , 
should bo for the time set aside from absolute necessity^ if, 
within the province of the special science to which they appeiv 
tain, no key as yet exists to their solution. And this is at 
present, or has hitherto been, in a conspicuous degree, the case 
with the point under discussion. So long as the vitality of our 
museums is kept up by the constant supply, year after year, of 
thousands of new butterflies and other insects import^ from 
the tropics, so long as they can interest the public by the flict 
that so many new fishes Or birds, bats or snakes, are described 
in them, so long, naturally, travelling naturalists will pay little 
heed to the search for tljpnse inconspicuous animals wh^ axe 
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alone of any importance to the ^question here under discussionr 
I myself, having beSn one of thode very travellers, must own 
* my^lf guilty of^such an oversight ; but if I nevertheless may 
\venture here to avail myself of the few incidental obseiwations I 
have made, they allow me to come to the following conclusion, 
the same that we are led to by Schmarda’s observations — that, 
in fact, in by far the greater number of the Infusoria, Eotatoria, 
Tardigrades, fresh- water Crustacea, and Worms, the European 
and American species are so extremely alike that they seem 
in many cases to be perhaps even specifically identical. If 
they were suddenly transferred to Europe, they would scarcely 
alter the character of the fauna of our lakes and rivers in any 
degree. 

:;I. say scareefy, intentionally and with due consideration ; for 
a^few exceptibns, at present unfortunately too little known, 
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seriously disturb this uniformity; or else forms are entii'ely 
wanting in other countiies which, so far as our present ex- 
perience goes, belong to the characteristic fauna of the fresh 
waters of Eui'ope. To this lattei* category belong the crustacer 
included in the group of Phyllopoda, which, wherever the^ 
occur, live almost, or quite, exclusively in pools or sloughe 
AptM (see fig. 33) and BraMiipua are the most familiar of th- 
European forms of this family. j,<juite similar species occur in 
North America, Australia, the iWjee Islands, and Africa; but 
for seven years I vainly endeavoured to discover any species 
whatever of this group in the Philippines; they are equally 
absent from the Pelew islands, and it would seem that they do 
not occur in the h(alayan Archipelago^ But the Daphnidm and 
Cypridse, which are associated with them in Europe and America, 
are nowhere wanting. I have found them ^vA^ver I have 
sought for them; nay, indeed, spedell wliich vbre decqitively 
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like our own. Thus the questibn arises as to the cause of this 
absence of Phyllopoda in countries where other forms can exist 
which live under the same conditions, since both belong to the 
animal group whose distribution on the globe sdisms to be Cfiftsed 
essentially by the action of winds. We know that all these forms* 
produce eggs which can be dried without losing their power of 
development, and that many actually require to have been dried 
before the young can develope and escape. These eggs too are 
minute and light, and certainly can be borne as dust before the 
wind. Why then are Apus and Brancbipus absent in tropical 
localities where the other Crustacea nevertheless occur % This 
striking anomaly is, however, as is eai^ily shown, more apparent 
than real. The establishment of such forms depends not merely 
on the practicability of their germs being univereially distributed 
in the manner above indicated, but also on ^e favourable* 
accessories in the new conditions in which they find themselves. 
Hence it would be very possible that the eggs of Apus and 
Branchipus might reach the same tropical lands as those of the 
other Crustacea, but not find there the circumstances that would 
favour their development. What the hindering causes may be 
it is difficult to say, for we are now only at the very threshold of 
our knowledge of the vital conditions of these creatures ; but if 
it were allowable to generalise from Brauer’s elegant experiments 
we might say that perhaps it is the absence of winter-cold 
between the tropics which constitutes this hindrance, for he has 
shown that the eggs of several Phyllopoda, at any rate, develope 
most rapidly, or perhaps only, when they have previously bee;n 
exposed to a very low temperature, nearly down to the freezing 
point. 

The very general uniformity of the lower forms of fresh- 
water animals is, in the second-place, interrupted by the occur- . 
rence, among numerous species of typical European character, of 
isolated forms which appear perfectly foreign among their asso- 
ciates. Thus, among many Botatoria in the Philippines whicdi 
can hardly be specifically distinguished from the European 
species, there are a few* quite diveigent forms. The most 
remarkable of these is onq named by me TrochosphoBra rnguo- 
toriaUa (see fig. 41) and'whicih I described, as long ago as 1872. 
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I found this genus exclusively in Mindanao. What is the reason 
that it is absent from Luzon and Bohol, where the same external 
conditions of existence would seem to prevail as on the southern 
island? It is impossible to suppose that the eggs have not 
been able to find their way thither ; but what the numerous 
causes may be which affect their development, in one place 
favouiing and in another preventing it, is not at present known. 

A second example of the same kind is offered by the forms 
of BrancJdpua: Species of this genus live both in Europe and 
America. The species occurring in the two continents, though 
easy to distinguish, still are so similar that the American 
species might be transferred to Europe and vice vemd without 
changing anything in the character of the fauna of either coun- 
try. But, associated with them, live a few other veiy divergent 
forms, particularly the very singular Thamnocephalus^ which 
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disturbs the uniformity of the American Branchipoda by its 
occurrence' in the south of the Union. Here also the causes are 
perfectly unknown which prevent this genus from developing 
frilly in the higher latitudes of North America ; but we are 
obliged to assume that there are such hindrailces, since it is 
difficult otherwise to see why they should not develops in the 
north just as well as the eggs of the other Branchipoda which 
are distiibuted with great uniformity over the whole continent, 
and which everywhere develops in the same manner. It 
appears to me that Brauer’s researches — so often alluded to— 
if^not as yet fully available, contain the germ of friture and 
more fertile inquiry in this direction, and it is only to be wished 
that !prauer may not long remain in sole possession of this field, 
for a combination of forces will in ibis, as in c^ery cage, lea4. 
sooner and more certainly to the desireff result 
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2. Currents and winds as limiting the distribution of 
species. — When we reflect on the mode in'which alone winds 
and currents can possibly convey animals from place to 
place, it becomes self-evident that they must very frequently 
act also as hindrances to the distribution of species. Ships, 
dnfting ice with the boulders, erratic blocks or drift-wood 
transported by it, trees uprooted from the land, and the leaves 
and dust often earned to great distances by storms — all these 
serve from time to time and with more or less frequency for the 
transport of many kinds of animals. And since storms, winds, 
and currents, in spite of many variations in their courses, are 
still on the whole very constant, it necessarily follows that those 
animals which either do not come within their range, or which 
cannot bear transmission by such means, are excluded from dis- 
tribution by those agents. Elephants could never be conveyed 
to any distance on floating trees, as small snails can, or even 
such mammals as live among their branches; wingless land 
birds, like those of New Zealand and Madagascar, are incapable 
of migrating to any distance ; but still, in these and all similar 
cases, currents serve as a means of separation only because the 
nature of the animals concerned forbids their availing them- 
sslves of them. Thus the. action of winds and currents is 
dependent on that of the animals or co-operates with it. 
Even in cases where the cuiTonts appear to act quite indepen- 
dently,. their influence is always dependent on other conditions 
which may be associated with them. Thus, for instance, many 
animals are extremely susceptible to variations of temperature ; 
consequently, if any warm-water animals are borne by a current 
from the region of warm seas into a cold one, they must in all 
probability perish very soon. Here, then, the currents might 
have acted as promoting and aiding distribution, but this 
result was completely neutralised by the contemporaneous 
action of a diminution of warmth. In the same way very often 
some animal may be carried by tho wind from one island to ' 
another without any favourable issue ; for its establishment in 
the new locality depends, as we know, not merely on its safe 
arrival there, but also on the creature’s finding in its new home 

x2 . 
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all the other conditions of life favourable for its living and re- 
producing its kind. 

Currents themselves must no less have a dividing ac- 
tion in some cases. It is well known that all floating ob- 
jects, such as di*ift-wood, leaves, trees, &c., gradually drift to 
the edge of the stream, even though they may have fallen into 
the middle of it. livery navigator is familiar with the pheno- 
mena resulting from this, and knows that the western and 
eastern limits of the Gulf-stream are both indicated by a broad 
band of accumulated sea- weed, wood, leaves, and other objects. 
This tendeuf^ of the current to clear itself — or, clean itself — ^is 
stronger in proportion to its rapidity and strength. Hence, 
objects tom by a stream flowing between two islands from the 
one lying to the left of it, could be borne to that on the right 
side only under specially favouring circumstances ; and vice versd, 
those brought from the right could nevei*, or very rarely, be 
carried to the opposite side. Thus a mixture of the faunas of the 
two islands might be hindered, or at any rate rendered extremely 
difficult, simply by the action of the current flowing between 
them. Only those free-swimming animals which might be 
able to overcome the mechanical resistance of the current to 
which they would be exposed in their attempt to cross it, would 
be in a position to escape its influence. That this action of the 
current is theoretically inevitable cannot be disputed; still, 
the question may of course be raised as to whether actually it 
' often comes into play. 

Certain phenomena attending the distribution or migration 
of animals do in fact leave no room for doubt that this dividing 
action may, often be detected, above all in marine currents. We 
have already met with a few examples in previous sections. 
When we were considering the striking circumstance that the 
islands lying dose to Africa have a quite different fauna from 
that of the neighbouring continent, we mentioned this as a factor ; 
'for that fact was intelligible only on these grounds, and we 
tinted out, on the one hand, tW the stream flowing from 
Europe, on the north, was, ^m the course it takes, able to in- 
troduce a quantity of European forms into these idands, labile, 
qmthe other, any species of animals carried offi from the Africafr 
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shotemust be deprived of every chance of reaching these islands, 
since a dividing current flowed between them. I have further 
remarked above, how sharp a contrast is defined between the 
marine fauna east and west of the meridian of the. Cape of Good 
Hope ; to the east, the animals of the Indian Ocean brought 
down by the Mozambique current, and- a multitude of beautiful 
forms are abundant; to the west, there is the greatest poverty 
of animal life and a quite diflerent set of species. Ho mixture 
of the two occurs, as it would seem; and this is confirmed by the 
statement — never, so far as 1 know, contradicted — ^that the whale 
of the Atlantic never crosses the meridian of the Cape, although 
it is certainly one of the strongest swimmers of the deep. I 
have before shown how difllcult it must be for the larger land 
molluscs to cross arms of the sea, and this is visible even on a small 
scale. To the north of Luzon lies a small group of islands 
known as the Babuyanes. Their land-snails belong on the whole 
to the groups typical of the Philippines; true Cochloaiylas 
for the most part, but quite different on the eastern and western 
islands. Species occur on the latter which bear a remarkable 
resemblance to those of the west coast of Luzon or are quite iden- 
tical, while on the former only such are found as are especially 
characteristic of the eastern side of that island. This may in 
part result from the fact that the vegetation of the eastern and 
western Babiiyane.s seems to be tolerably dissimilar, but this 
would not remove the influence of the currents flowing from 
the east and west of Luzon — an influence which is plainly « 
discernible — ^it would only make it indirect. For on Luzon, tpo, 
the same diflference is pei*ceptible in the vegetation of the eastern 
and western portions ; in the east, forests without limit ; in the 
west, cultivated land and pasture. It would be easy to cite a 
great number of similar cases in which the dividing; action of 
marine currents would be more or less discernible, but it must 
BuflSce, here to discuss in detail another of the more interesting 
examples. 

The diflerenoe between the fauna of the Islands of the 
Malayan province and that of Hew Guinea and Hew Holland 
long sinoe. attracted the attention of naturalists. Schmarda< 
flexed Jdie Australirtn region as in direct contrast to the Indian^ 
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Certainly he includes in the Indian the Sunda islands, which 
Wallace, who first attempted to explain this contrast, placed in 
the Australian region. The limit-line, which, according to 
Wallace, sharply divides these two regions,, runs between the 
two islands of ^li and Lombok, close as these two lie to each 
other. He reckons the fauna of Bali with that of Java, while 
that of Lombok is said to be completely diiferent, and to belong 
to the Moluccas. From thence the limit between these two 
provinces runs somewhat to the north-east, between Borneo, 
which still belongs to the Indian, and Celebes ; it then turns 
abruptly to the east; thus all the Philippine islands are thrown 
into the Indian region, while a few of the smaller groups, form- 
ing a connection between Mindanao and Gilolo and New 
Guinea, lie south of this limit-line and are thus included in the 
great Australian region. The line thus laid down has been 
designated as Wallace's line, in honour of its founder. 

It cannot be disputed that this line seems, in fact, a very 
natural one, if only the birds and mammalia are taken into con- 
sideration and the insects not brought into the comparison. In 
the Australian region the Marsupials, birds of Paradise, Mono- 
tremata, lyre-birds, cockatoos, cassowaries, and the very peculiar 
Trichoglossidee ; in the Indian region, on the other hand, the 
apes, lemurs and fiying squirrels, Gahopithscfu^, and many other 
Mammalia which are absent from the Australian region. Among 
birds, the Argus pheasant, the peacock and Euplocarmba^ the 
various pigeons, and of parrots the LorwuLua and PdcfsomU^ ' 
with many others, never occur in the Australian region. 
We must not, however^ leave out of the question the fact that 
many of th^se forms, or of others equally characteristic, not 
rai^ly pass across into the neighbouring region, where the two 
come into contact. Wallace himself points this out. But the 
contrast is much less sharply defined in the Beptiles, Amphibia, 
and even the Insects ; thus Pasooe, who has the most perfect 
knowledge of the Ooleoptera of the eastern hemisphere, says 
t&at, as regards its beetles, New Guinea most positively belongs 
to the Indian r^on, and that they are qu|te clearly distinct 
firom thq Ooleoptera of New Hcdtod. Heni^ the conti^ indi- 
cated is not a^lute throi^bouV wd Wallace himseff) In hk 
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book on the ^graphical distribution of animals, repeatedly 
points out that many species encroach on the limits of the 
neighbouring province in a very singular and incomprehensible 
manner; and he justly infers that there must be some peculiar 
means of dispersal as yet unknown to us, by which these species 
are enabled to overstep the limits appai'ently assigned to them 
by nature. Moreover, he speaks of the fauna of the island of 
Celebes, included in the Australian region, as exhibiting so ro- 
markable a mixture of animal ty|)es that it . might just as well 
be included in the Indian region. But irrespective of these 
forms, which prove that Wallace’s line does not indicate an im- 
passable frontier, there yet remains so vast a number of ex- 
tremely different species, peculiar to each of these regions and 
belonging exclusively to one, that the sharp distinction so long 
recognised between them appears fully justified. 

The question now is whether this distinctive contrast can 
be explained, and more particularly how it happens that two 
islands lying so close to each other as Bali and Lombok should 
by Wallace’s line 1)6 placed in two different regions of animal 
distribution. Wallace himself — who, so far as I know, was 
the first to attempt to explain this phenomenon — does so as 
follows : — 

He assumes that at some former period the Indian continent 
and the Indian islands as far as Java, Borneo, and the Philip- 
pines, were connected; and that, in the same way, Australia 
with Hew Guinea, the Moluccas, and Celebes, were in connec-, 
tion, and that only the group of islands from Timor as far as 
Lombok were perhaps excluded. This last must probably luiye 
been divided from Java by a deep sea ; and it was not till a later 
period that Bali by the side of Java and, the smaller islands 
as far as Lombok by the side of Timor, were raised from the 
bed of the sea. The differences of the fauna which nevertheless 
occur on the individual islands of each r^on he endeavom's to 
account for by their separation at different periods from the 
Indian or Australian continents. 

How, it certiunly cannot be disputed that very many circum- 
stances in the distribution of the land animals on these islands 
firgoe in favour of this view; thus^ for instance^ the. fact, un* 
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kno\m to Wallace but discovered by myself, that at a former 
period an elephant was found on Mindanao, the most 
southerly of the Philippines, can scarcely be explained except by 
the supposition that a direct connection existed between this 
island and the Indian continent, or an indirect one by a junction 
with the larger Malayan islands* For any transportation of 
this species, which is very nearly allied to th^ dwarf variety of 
Indian eleplmnt, by a passage across the sea is not to be thought 
of. Nevertheless, I believe that this hypothetical connection of 
the islands and mainland is not sufficient by itself to explain 
even those fficts that are already known to us as to the distribu- 
tion of Indian and Australian forms on the islands lying between 
the two continents. Even Wallace himself falls back on a 
number of other causes, and in order not to abandon his general 
principle he suggests a hypothetical history of upheavals and 
subsidences, so numerous and various in the different islands 
that, in the total absence of all geological proof of them, we feel 
ourselves gradually withdrawn from the terra firma of justifi- 
able speculation and floating in the clouds. It seems to me 
that there is a very general predilection for too readily construct- 
ing sunken continents. Whenever any exten^ive resemblance 
between the faunas of two distant countries is discovered, or 
even imagined, a bridge of mainland is always freely brought in 
as the only mode of accounting for this resemblance. No doubt 
it is the most convenient of instruments, and all the more easy 
to work with, i,e, to use as evidence for a theory, because it is 
absolutely impossible to prove the ffillacy of the hypothesis by 
the method of observation, the only way open to the natu- 
ralist. 

But until the question is finally settled whether two parallel 
series of animal development might not have proceeded inde- 
pendently in two countries remote from each other, we can 
never venture to regard the resemblance of two faunas as con- 
clusive evidence of their primeval actual connection,; nay, it 
even seems to me that the two historicid series of species of the 
horse, recently discovered both in Europe and America, may on 
the contrary he regarded almost as a praof that each series was 
'devdop|l!j|m^Bdently in the two continents and yet led td 
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the same results namely, the production of the horse. How- 
ever, I leave this an open question ; thus much only I think 
may be insisted on : that in such speculations this possibility 
should never be lost sight of, and, at the same time, that all the 
different causes which may have had a shai'e in influencing the 
distribution Ilf animals must be fairly investigated and, weighed 
before it is possible^to set up any one special ihethod of explana- 
tion as the only correct one to the exclusion of all others. 

At any rate it is perfectly certain that winds and marine 
currents sometimes promote and sometimes hinder the diffusion 
of species, both directly and indirectly. One species may be able 
to cross a pretty strong current at a sharp angle, while another 
may be prevented by a feeble wind or current from reaching an 
island lying very near ; certain kinds of seeds can only l>e trans- 
ported by the wind, others again only by the sea ; whore, on an 
island or a group, some pai*ticular plant is absent because its 
seeda could not reach it, there of course the animals also will be 
absent which depend on it for food and are monophagous. The 
relations thus occasioned between the faunas of islands in two 
contiguous regions, such as the Indian and Australian, are of 
course extraordinarily various, complicated and difficult to in- 
vestigate ; but this does not justify us in neglecting them. It 
may be more convenient to argue from upheavals and sub- 
sidences which may be imagined in any required number, or 
from hypothetical intervening contments whose former existence 
can be neither proved nor disproved ; but the easiest method is 
certainly not always the most accurate — I may almost assei^t 
that it hardly ever is. But in this particular case it does not 
appear to me to be so exceptionally difficult to detect the rela- 
tive conditions if we do not wilfully shut our eyes to them. 

If we now reflect more particularly on what has been said 
here and in a former chapter as to the mode of action of cur- 
rents, the view is irresistibly forced upon us that it is possible 
that the differences here pointed out in the distribution of 
animals' may, without exception, be explained by their agency 
without assuming any fbnher material connection between the 
islands and the nearest contments. Granting the laiger 
Attmb^ of the Malayan islands and of those in ^ 
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New Guinea did not rise from the sea until quite recent times, 
still the colonising of the islands from the neighbouring con- 
tinents might have taken place in such a way as to involve a 
distribution such as is actually presented to us there. All the 
larger Mammalia, being incapable of overcoming the strong cur- 
rents prevalent there, would have been excluded u||nn immigra- 
tion into the newly formed islands ; only the smaller species, 
that cling to trees, could have been carried across seas by 
those currents ; and it agrees with this that we find all the 
Marsupials out of Australia, as in New Guinea, the Moluccas, 
and Celebes, belonging exclusively to the climbing genera. And 
that these should not have succeeded in crossing Wallace’s 
limit-line is the inevitable and very intelligible result of the 
tendency of currents to ^ clean themselves,’ as before described. 
This tendency results from the circumstance that such a current 
is always a little higher in the middle than at the sides. Hence 
objects floated off by the right margin of a current flowing 
through the straits of Timor or Celebes, or between Bali and 
Lombok, could reach the left shore only under some specially 
favourable circumstances ; they would usually remain on the 
same side, particularly when they were passively borne along, 
as would be the case with uprooted trees and so forth. In 
looking at a map on which the currents in question are laid 
down, it is at once seen that the currents flowing from Australia 
and the southern part of New Guinea are suddenly diverted 
from their slightly westerly or quite northerly direction to a 
north-easterly or quite easterly flow, exactly by the very island 
— namely Celebes — where the mixture of Indian and Austra- 
lian forms is most conspicuous. Land animals— such as land- 
snails — of which the transportation can only be effected by cur- 
rents must have been subject to the same influence, and it is 
therefore quite intelligible when we find that two islands lying 
so close together as Bali and Lombok exhibit less similarity , 
than, for instance, Celebes and Java; for the current that jmrts 
those two little islands is so strong that it must be quits impos- 
sible for molluscs, or other creatures that avail themselves of 
drifting trees for their voyages, ever to pass from one island to 
the otlii^\ 0n the contraiy they might, under ofrtain eircum* 
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stances, easily cross the boundary originally set to their passage 
by the current on the longer voyage to Celebes ; very easily, 
indeed, when, by slight variations in the strength or direction of 
the monsoons and in the surface currents caused by them, a 
temporary change was produced in the direction of the normal 
current floi^g between Celebes and Borneo — known as Wallace’s 
current — which is merged in the return current of the Pacific 
Ocean. All those animals, on the other hand, which mighi 
have other means of transport at their command, would be ren- 
dered independent of the agency of this current, whether in 
separating or in mingling the faunas ; but of course only so 
far as they were not monophagous, and thus absolutely depen- 
dent for food on certain plants of which, again, the extension of 
range was subject to the action of the said current. In pursu- 
ance of this mode of viewing the matter we should then have 
to inquire whether those insects and birds which appear to have 
migrated from the Indian region to the Australian, and vice 
verad^ may not be polyphagous and easily satisfied with various 
kinds of food \ and, on the other hand, whether, as an inevitable 
corollary, those forms which are confined to particular islands 
or districts may not be monophagous or dependent on certain 
foims of food whose extension of range from one island or 
rogion to another is prevented by the agencies under considera- 
tion. 

This, however, is not the place for pursuing this inquiry in 
detail, nor do we as yet possess sufficient materials for it in the 
form of well-confirmed observations. But so long as the 
general observations we do possess allow of no positive condu- 
sions, we are, on the other hand, not justified in rejecting any 
possibility as erroneous, and consecjuently Wallace’s h 3 q)o- 
thesis must for the present remain open to discussion; the 
arguments here laid down in opposition to it are so too, in the 
same degree and for the same reason, and it must be left to the 
future to decide between them. Still, 1 am of opinion that the 
hypothesis 1 have put forward may claim the advantage of ap- 
pealing for proof only to such elements as can be brought 
under direct observation, while Wallace’s is intri^ically in- 
capable, of demonstration by obsen-ation. 
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It follows from all this — as it seems to me — ^that the action 
of marine currents, as means of separation and amalgamation in 
the distribution of organic life, must be made to bear a larger 
part than it has hitherto done, in inquiries as to the origin 
of the present fauna of the globe from those of former periods. 
For if we conceive of this course of development as k mechanical 
process and make it our purpose to trace those determining 
causes which have been merely mechanically operative, this can 
never be done by propounding a more or less plausible hypo- 
thesis, but only by methodical investigation ; nay, only by the 
method of modem physiology — ^as much by a due refei'ence to 
all the factors together which must be taken into consideration, 
as by successively identifying the influence which each of them, 
separately, may or must have had. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A FEW BEHABKS AS TO THE INFLUENCE OF OTHER CONDITIONS 
OF EXISTENCE. 

Besides those external conditions of animal life which I have 
treated of in the foregoing chapters, there are others of which 
the effects in certain cases may be of much greater consequence ; 
which may indeed not unfrequently neutralise the effects of 
apparently more important ones, while they may nevertheless 
at present escape any close investigation. Such, for instance, 
are the effects of gravitation or pressure, of electricity, of the 
aggregate condition of the surrounding medium, and many 
others. They are often apparently insignificant as compared 
with temperature, light, nutriment, <&c., not because they are of 
themselves unimportant, but only because we know much less 
of tbeir normal effects on the life and growth of animals than 
of the conditions we have hitherto been discussing. Their 
action almost entirely eludes those methods of research that I 
have hitherto employed and which alone 1 acknowledge as the 
right ones ; consequently in the following brief discussion^' of 
these points 1 find myself wholly thrown back on hypothetical- 
interpretations of such observations as have been incidentally 
made. Hay, the number of these observations is in itself so 
small, that in many cases they do not even suffice as a basis for 
suchnAn hypothesis ; and finally it must be acknowledged that 
sometimes the interpretation Htherto offered of certain facts 
has been founded on gross errors which, however, are widely 
diffused and, as it would seem, almost ineradicable. 

The effects of gravitation and pressure.— The selective 
influence of gravitation and its bearings on the organisation of . 
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animals are in many cases very conspicuous and intelligible. 
^Thus, for instance, it is perfectly evident, and has long been 
acknowledged, that by it a certain standard is iixed for the bulk 
of the animal’s body which cannot be exceeded without en 
dangering the life of the individual. If, for instance, we grant 
that the structure and specific gravity of any animal are factors 
bearing a relation to each other that does not allow of any con- 
siderable vaiiation, and also admit the possibility of its growing 
beyond the normal standard of size, the animal would finally 
be so large that it could not move its own weight, since its 
gravity must increase in geometrical ppi'ogi'ession. Of course the 
maximum of height or length attainable by particular animals 
varies with their organisation, and hence must differ in different 
groups of animals. Birds are the most remarkable in this par- 
ticular; in them the standard of bulk generally attainable 
would be remarkably small with a specific gravity the same 
as that of mammals, and their life in the air. But there 
are in their organisation certain adaptations which make tbe 
maximum bulk they actually attain tolerably high ; these are 
the pneumatic bones and the air-cavities between the muscles 
and in the body, which are sometimes extensively developed, 
particularly in the strongest flyers, as for instance the Albatross. 
By these the bird is enabled to attain a volume of which the 
weight could not long be carried by the most powerful flyer if it 
corresponded to that which any quadruped of the same size 
would have to move. A very interesting illustration of this 
peculiarity is afforded by one of Professor Marsh’s latest dis- 
coveries in America. The wonderfully rich deposits of fossil 
remains in the Kocky Mountains have yielded to his search 
a Eeptile which, according to careful estimates, from a restora- 
tion of its hind limbs, must have attained a height of at least 
eighty feet. 

According to the calculation made by a jnathematician — « 
Mend of Professor Marsh’s — ^this creature would in that case 
i^tually have exceeded the maximum size it could have con. 
lulled, under the supposition that in general organisation, and 
therefoi'e in tbe spe^c gravity of its body and bones, it 
exhibited no deviation from that of the largest reptUes now 
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living, crocodiles. But in point of fbct the specific gravity 
of its bones was less, for they are traversed by very large 
cavities which. Professor Marsh says, have all the appearance of 
having been air-cavities, and after careful investigation he does 
not hesitate to pronounce them decidedly to be such. I, in 
company with him, examined these bones, though not, I must 
admit, at any great length, and 1 confess that from their struc- 
ture alone it did not seem to me possible to prove that this 
reptile had actually had pneumatic bones like those of birds. 
It is, however, possible that the calculation, which must have 
been intrinsically one of great difficulty, may have been erro- 
neous, and in that case, in my opinion, the most weighty argu- 
ment for Professor Marsh’s view would disappear. But if in 
fact his friend’s calculation as to the maximum size of a reptile 
having the specific gravity of the crocodile is correct, I believe 
also that the large cavities which undoubtedly exist in the 
bones of that fossil creature can have been nothing else than 
aii‘-cavities, whose function it was to render the animal light 
enough for it to carry the still considerable weight inseparable 
from such on enormous mass. 

The media in which animals live also exert a cei’tain pressure 
depending on their mass and specific gravity, and it is easy 
therefore to imagine that all ci'eatures which either fly in the 
air, swim in water, or creep in mud, must be afiected by the 
pressui'e of the superincumbent mass. This, of itself, is quite 
true ; but this true view has, ever^ in quite recent times, often 
led to perfectly false issues. The most striking instance of 
this perverted application of a true idea is oflered in the c^e 
of animals living at great depths, in fresh as well as in ^It. 
water. It used formerly to be said, and the idea is not uncom-^ 
monly expressed even at the present day, that it was most won- 
derful that animals generally, and more particularly such deli- 
cate structures as.Colypes, many Worms, Univalves, &c., were 
capable of enduring the enormous pressure of the ^ast volume 
of water above them, amounting in ocean depths to that of 
many atmospheres. But, put in this form, the idea is simply 
absurd ; for the soft-bodied creatures living at the bottom of 
the sea are no more conscious of the pressure above them of a 
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column of water, theoretically estimated as that of many atmo- 
spheres, than we human beings, in the normal condition of our 
/ bodies, are aware of the weight above us of one atmosphere ; 
and simply for this reason, because the pressure is equal on ail 
sides, and because they are themselves permeated by fluids 
which, as is well known, are almost incapable of compression. 
The weight of a high column of water can never aflect an 
animal at the bottom, excepting when the animal has cavities 
in its body which are filled either with a fluid of less density 
than the water, or with gases. In the latter case particularly, 
the effects are, as i^ well known, easy to observe, since gases are 
in a high degree compressible. Divers who plunge into great 
depths — ^as, for instance, the pearl-divers in the Indian seas — 
or, on the other hand, people who climb mountains to a great 
height, often suffer severely from the difference of pressure in 
the external atmosphere and the tension of the air in their 
lun^, or the pressure in the internal vessels : the divers 
because the increased pressure causes compression of the air in 
the lungs ; the climbers because, on the contrary, the heavier 
air in the lungs tends to expand under the reduc^ atmospheric 
pressure at a great height. When a man has accustomed 
himself to the lighter atmosphere of high mountains— t.c. to the 
smaller pressure — ^he frequently flnds it more healthy and agree- 
able than that of the plain, or at least equally so. Birds, which 
often come down to the plain from the- giddiest heights with 
extreme rapidity, must evidently be capable of accommodating 
themselves much more promptly than man to the alteration of 
pressure, since not their lungs merely but their pneumatic bones 
and all the other air-cavities of the body are filled with air. 

On the other hand, there are animals which have cavities 
filled with gases in their body, but which are not capable of 
effecting a change from the compression which must be the 
condition of such gases at considerable d^ths, so rapidly as 
birds nor even as man ; not so rapidly indeed as quick alterna- 
tions in the external pressure would require. This is the case 
with fishes provided with a swimming-bladder. An interesting 
instance is afforded by the little.flsh of the Lake of Clonstance 
known as the Kilch. These fish, allied to the Trout family, 
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Ure a favourite article of food. They are caught in nets and 
brought to the surface of the water ; they come up invariably* 
with the belly much distended ; the air in the swimming-blad- 
der, being relieved from the pressure of the column of water, 
has expanded greatly and occasioned this unnatural distension, 
which renders the hsh quite incapable of swimming. Under 
these conditions the fish is naturally unable to live for any 
length of time. But the fishermen of the lake have a very 
simple remedy ; they prick into the air-bladder with a fine 
needle ; the air escapes with some force, the distension subsides, 
and the fishes ai'e enabled to live under totally changed condi- 
tions as to pressure, even in quite shallow water and at the 
surface, swimming quite as fi*eely as their companions, the 



Fio. 82. — ^The Kiloh of the Lake of Cnnstaace (CarfSFonus h'fmalis), showing the 
distension caused by the expansion of the air in the swiniming-bladder. 


natives of the surface water. Hence the Kilch is confined, to 
a certain depth, because it is not capable of accommodating' the 
tension of its swimming-bladder to the change of pressure in 
the column of superincumbent water. Since, moreover, in the 
Kiloh the pressure from within outwards is, the same as the ex- 
ternal pressure, or must at any rate be very nearly the same, 
the mechanical proWem stated above has no existence for thb 
fish, nor for any other creatures living imder the same condi- 
tions. It can arise, in fact, only in those uncommon cases— such 
as would seem to be offered, for instance, by the whale — ^where 
an animal famished with intemal air-cavities plunges from the 
si|ufiEiee of the sea down to considerable depths and remains 
there for some lenjgth of time ; in these it is evident that some 
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contriYiuices must exist which neutrab'se the ill effects of the 
impression of the contained air — which must undoubtedly take 
place. 

In the instances here adduced, and in other similar ones, of 
the action of gravitation on animals, the effects are obviously 
merely selective ; all the individuals which are not qualified to 
accommodate themselves to the actual conditions of pressure must 
perish or seek a more suitable habitat. But gravitation may 
perhaps have also a direct determining action, perhaps in a 
mode analogous to that by which the growth of the roots of 
plants, or the structure of the underside of leaves, and other 
things may directly depend on gravitation. The theoretical 
possibility of this influence is beyond dispute ; but we know 
very little of its actual effects and extent. Nor can there be 
any doubt that animals, in consequence of their greater freedom 
of movement, are in a gi'eat degree independent of it ; and any 
extensive influence of this kind, such as is undoubtedly mani* 
fested in plants, must be out of the question, except as regards 
sedentary animals, such as corals, sponges, bryozoa, Ac, How 
far, in such creatures, as these, gravitation may have an effect in 
determining the general form of the colony, or of the individual 
animals and their organs, is perfectly unknown, and it is diffi- 
cult to see by what means it would be possible to ascertain 
experimentally the effects of giuvity upon such animals. For 
all those contrivances which have been successfully employed 
on plants, to allow gravitation to exert a perfectly independent 
influence on their growth, cannot be applied to animali^ and, 
so far as can be seen, wo can only fall back on the interpre- 
tation of those experiments which Nature herself performs on 
growing animals under the normal conditions of their existence. 
It is evident that we can thus only arrive at more or less bold 
or plausible hypotheses; for the fkct cannot be too often insisted 
on that experiment alone can ever enable us to explain the 
causes lying at the root of any particular phenomenon in the 
llevelopment of an animal. All theories deduced only from the 
visible phenomena without the countercheck of experiment 
ere mere dever suggestions, which only serve to conceal our 
and in fact hinder any advwce. .^us, for instaBOe, 
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it has been asserted that gravitation has on influence in deter- 
mining the direction of the growth of the embryo in Mammalnl. 
But it seems to have been forgotten that in most cases of ^ 
viviparous animals the position of the embryo in the uterus is 
by no means constant, but alters in many ways during its deve- 
lopment. If, in fact, gravitation were here, of so much impor- 
tance as has frequently been assumed, scarcely any normally 
developed animals would be born ; for we know, from the re- 
markably complete experiments of Marcel de SeiTes, that such 
embryos as normally assume' a position of equilibrium for their 
development in the ovum — as, for instance, those of birds — are 
invariably deformed in the most irregular manner, if they are 
constantly moved into other positions and so the original equili- 
brium is disturbed. In the ova of many invertebrate creatures 
the developing embryo floats in a surrounding fluid ; so that 
under any inversion of the whole ovary or cluster of eggs all 
the embryos recover the same position, since the centre of 
gravity, lying out of the centre of the body, always sinks to the 
bottom. In such cases as these gravitation evidently acts to 
prevent any disturbance of the equilibrium ; but it is very 
questionable whether at the same time any effect is thus pro- 
duced on the process of development of the embryo itself within 
the egg. That the limbs — as our arms and legs — are subject to 
the conditions of gravitation allows of no doubt, and its effects 
may very possibly tell on the same parts of the body in the de- 
veloping embryo while still in the uterus. But how far thid 
influence, which, no doubt, actually exists, may contribute , to . 
determine the normal formation of animals and their organs, is 
perfectly unknown, and cannot be ascei'tained by any merely 
theoretical discussion. 

Parwin adduces many instances which prove that even the 
bones of the skull may be modified by gravity, or by pressure 
in whatever manner exerted.' Bums and repeated convulsions 
in cenain muscles have been known to affect the form of ihe 
bones of the face ; the same effects have been produced when 
human beLogs during youth have been forced to ke^ the head 
constantly in a fixed position ; it is supposed that in certain 
peraQiis--*to iimtanoe in shoemakers-^who are obliged to keep 
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their head bent down for many hours together, the forehead 
acquires a prominent development of the frontal bones. Darwin 
has shown, moreover, that the forward lop of one ear of the 
long-eared rabbit induces a corresponding forward growth of 
almost eveiy bone* of the skull on the same side, so that it is 
perfectly asymmetrical. Nay, even the growing brain appears 
to exercise a decided influence by the pressure it exerts on the 
shape 'of the surrounding bones. But in all these, and many 
other cases which might be enumerated, the only fact ascertained 
with any certainty is that the growing parts themselves, as well 
as other organs connected with them, may be modified by pres- 
sure and by their own weight; no determined standard for 
estimating this influence is_ in any instance fixed, and we learn 
, from them absolutely nothing as to how far this influence may 
be efficient in determining the production of the normal types 
in animals now living. So far as I know, as yet only a few 
attempts have been made to refer the normal form of the skulk 
of vertebrate animals to the eflects of such constant pressure ; 
the mpst important of these are certainly those of Lucae in his 
researches as to the skulls of mammalia, and those of Gudden in 
bis investigations as to the growth of the skull of the rabbit. 
Lucae, however, altogether disregards any experimental treat- 
ment of the question ; and what we learn from Gudden, valuable 
as it may be to physicians, physiologists, and anthropologists, 
is of no present value as affording any methodical standard for 
our inquiry. 

The influence of solid bodies. — The aggregate condition of 
solid bodies must decidedly have a certain influence on the' 
animals whose life is passed in digging or boring into them.. 
The highly sensitive nose of the mole, for instance, must certainly 
' exhibit a quite different structure from that of the prairie-dog, 
or Dipus, which uses it, as I myself have seen in tame indivi- 
duals, to beat the eailh down firmly in its dwelling. The 
various and extremely dissimilar structures, which occur as 
oigans for burrowing in both vertebrate and invertebxate 
animalS) are so perfect in their adaptation .to their function that 
irdm the structure of the legs, which are the limbs most com-^ 
moldy empli^ed for this purpose, it is easy to infer the mode of 
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usmg them ; nay, the whole fonu pf the body may be thus 
determined, as in the turnspit, a dog with a propensity for 
digging, or in the cylindrical form of the boring beetles of the 
genus Bostrychtis. It is clear that these adaptations of the 
organisation of certain animals to the resistance offered by the 
conditions under which they live must bp a powerful means of 
selection by which all the individuals which are not strong 
enough to overcome the obstacles opposed to them must bo 
eliminated. And since any variation in the aggregate condi< 
tions of the soil, wood, or stone, in which such creatures live, 
must be either very insignificant or perhaps wholly absent, 
the point of ' stable equilibrium ’ must soon be reached between 
the strength of the digging organs on one side and that of the 
obstacle to be overcome on the other ; the variations which easily 
may occur in other surrounding conditions — as in the tempem- 
ture, moisture of the atmosphere, salt constituents of the water, 
nutriment, — can in such cases but very rarely be efficient 

causes in effecting any modification in animals exposed to the 
former influence. Nevertheless, such modifications of the . 
organs of many animals as were dependent on the aggregate 
conditions of solid bodies must have occurred in the course of 
their phyletic or generic development; for, if we are to suppose 
that boring or burrowing animals descended originally from 
such as did not bore or burrow, in the process of modifying the 
organs adapted for motion above ground into such as were 
fitied for subterranean progress, organs which were originally 
destined and contrived for walking, running, or swimming, musf 
have abandoned these functions to assume new ones, and thus, 
have been so far modified in structure that they could be' tised 
in the best way for the purpose. But we know nothing as to 
how such alterations in the habits of certain animals — urged 
by some inward prompting — may have been able to occasion 
these modifications in the structural characters of the oigans in 
question. It is well known that a determined mode of motion, 
or on the other hand the strength of the obstacle to be con- 
quered, may have a certain effect on the strength of the muscles 
called into play, and, through them, on the power of resisiance 
in the fulcrum' joints of the bones, and ultimately on the 
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structuro of the gkeleton. Bat between a mexely mechanical 
modification of a bone during the lifetime of an individual and 
the differentiation which the leg of some primflBval mammal 
must have undergone before it could have given rise to such a 
strikingly peculiar limb as the foot of the mole, there lies a 
great gulf which no experience hitherto attainable enables 
us to bridge over. The most we can say is this : That, beyond 
a doubt, some cause unknown to us must exist — or must have 



Fig. 83.--A piece of wood bored by Limnoria terebmnst from Heligoland. 

existed — in the nature of different animals, which hasocc^ioned 
them .sonletimes to abandon their oi'iginal habits or to alter 
them. 



Fio. 84.— A piece of solid limestone bored by Limnoria tetn^roMi, fbom Ireland. 

The two woodcuts here given illustrate a very striking case 
in point. It has long , been known that a small Crustacean, 
Linmoria terehrana^ attacks the hardest kinds of wood-T-hke the 
well-known ship-worm. Teredo navalU — and pierces it -in all 
directions with its cylindrical galleries (see fig. 83). But it ia 
perhaps less well known that the same species attw^s solid 
.^mestone in the same manner. The stone of which the 

cut shows a small portion (see fig. 84) 1 myself picked up 
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in Ireland, one of thousands, both larger and smaller, which 
were pierced in the same way by myriads of these small boring 
animals. Unfortunately it was impossible to examine the 
aniihal very minutely at the time, and I could only ascertain 
that it certainly was the lAmnoria^ so familiar to me on the shores 
of Heligoland and elsewhere, which in Ireland had not disdained 
the hardest limestone. Very likely closer investigation might 
reveal certain differences in the different individuals of the same 
species boring in wood and in stone, as to the structure of the 
organs used in boring, and which might show an evident relation 
between those organs and the hardness of the substance bored 
into. It is known, too, that ceiiain species of sea-urchin some- 
times bore into very hard rocks, while in other places they do 
not. In other instances the form of the animal shows the 
direct effects of contact with solid bodies; this is the case 
with many sedentary animals or those enclosed in a solid shell. 
Many oysters, and such shell-fish as establish themselves on 
rocks or wood or in fissures, frequently adapt their shells very 
exactly to their position, and the form thus given to them might 
easily become constant, and even a fixed specific character, if a 
similar position were adopted by all the individuals of the species. 
But here again, we do cot know how far the determining 
influence of the solid object, which in some measure moulds the 
shell, may extend, for no experiments exist which can conclu- ' 
sively prove that in such cases the moulding power of the posi- 
tion has been exclusively effective with no assistance from 
inheritance, and we therefore are not in a position to assert ' 
that this explanation of the observed cases, though in itsdf . 
extremely plausible, is in every respect the right one. In Order 
to verify this usual and apparently coirect interpretation of 
these forms of shells, it would be necessary to prove by experi-; 
ment that species which had hitherto lived in some particular 
situation lost the form thus impressed on theii* shells as soon as 
their young were compelled to establish themselves in a position 
different in character-; and, yet more, that they could be made 
regularly to assume quite different shapes according to the 
differences in their new habitat. Experiments of tins kind that 
have been made with oysters undoubtedly prove that a certain 
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and somewhat extensive influence is exerted upon them by the 
conditions of their position. Nevertheless, they yield no satis- 
factoiy conclusion as to the amount of these mechanical effects, 
though their existence cannot be disputed. 

And we are still worse off with i-egard to other influences, 
which certainly exist, although they remain up to the pre- 
sent time perfectly unintelligible to us. Thus it can hardly 
be doubted that the electric tension of the atmosphere or of 
terrestrial magnetism must have some effect on animals, and 
attempts have not been Wanting to refer certain phenomena of 
animal life to these causes. Thus, for instance, at one time the 
view was put forward that migra tory birds di||^cted their flight 
towards the magnetic poles in the Old and ]few World; an 
opinion which certainly seems to have been based on the tempt- 
ing but usually misleading principle of Poathoc^ ergo propter hoc. 
We may, however, congratulate ourselves that the latest and 
most thorough work on the migration of birds — that of Palm^n 
— sets aside this mysterious power of the magnetic poles as 
purely fabulous. Even with regard to the effects of atmospheric 
elect^city, we may surmise their existence, but cannot grasp 
it, and remain unable to come to any decision ; that the dis- 
charge of electricity in the form of lightning can occasion death 
is all that is certain. But this, of course, is of no great impor- 
‘ tance, as it never can be a factor in the origination of a new 
species or the extirpation of an old one ; with regard to such 
results as these, only the feeble electric tension of the atmosphere 
need be taken into consideration — and this probably is not even 
perceptible to most animals — since that alone is capable of 
exerting any constant influence. Jjately, and particularly in 
France, naturalists have b^n to investigate the effects of 
electric currents on animals and on their development, and have 
already arrived at very remarkable raults. Thus, Onimus 
found that the ova of frogs developed more rapidly at the na- 
tive pole of a constant current than at the positive pde; 
YTagner supposes that he has observed an effect of electricity 
in altering the colours and the form of the wings of butterflies. 
These and the observations of Pigeon, Ohauveau, andj>thers 
do ncitf however, at present^ allow of our applying them to 
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the question of immediate interest to us here ; for our pur- 
pose it must first be proved, or at any rate shown to be proba- 
ble, that electricity generally may exert a determining and 
asoertainable infiuence on the normal growth of animals, and 
this has not been done by any experiments hitherto made. 
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SECTION III. 

THE INFLUENCE OF LIVING SURROUNDINGS. 


CHAPTER XL 

THE TRANSFORMING INFLUENCE OF LIVING ORGANISMS ON 
ANIMALS. 

Introdnctory Remarks. — ^It is self-evident that all animals, 
without exception, are to a certain degree simultaneously depen- 
denti on various Other animals as well as on plants ; for even 
such species as appear to depend for their nourishment exclu- 
sively on a particular kind of vegetable food also come under 
the indirect influence of other organisms, often of a great num- 
• her, by reason of that very limitation. Examples of such 
highly complicated relations and interdependence are familiar 
to all, and this relieves me from the necessity of repeating hera 
all that has been said so often and with so much emphasis by 
Darwin and others on this part of my subject. 

Occasionally alterations taking place in these complicated 
relations may even lead — as is actually known — to the destruc- 
tion of a species. For instance, if the food-plant supplying a 
strictly monophagous animal is by any circumstance extirpated, 
that species must inevitably die out. When plants on . which 
any species of animal is dependent for food are affected and 
^modified by any accidental variation that may occur in the 
tempemture^ the moisture of the air, or the nutrition they 
derive from the soil, the animals living on .these plants will 
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necessarily be sensible of the changes and possibly perish in con- 
sequence. Again, if certain insects whose function it is to 
fertilise certain plants die out, others living as parasites on 
, those plants would necessarily suffer in a variety of ways. A 
few species, being wholly monophagous, would perish com- 
pletely ; polyphagous species, as it would seem, might be able 
' to adapt themselves, without suffering in the least, to a changed 
form of nourishment and mode of life ; others again, if they were 
not extirpated, would probably find themselves affected in some 
way or other by the change of food, and the effects might very 
likely exhibit themselves by a certain modification in the struc- 
ture of their organs. We have mentioned some cases of this 
kind in the chapter on Food ; it will therefore be superfluous to 
dwell on them here, and all the more so as 1 have dealt with 
food as one of the inanimate conditions of existence. 

But the reciprocal action of Jiving organisms gives rise to 
yet other modifications which can be in no way connected with 
those occasioned by nutrition, even though this may be derived 
from the organic kingdom. Thus, for instance, there are highly 
intimate relations between the different individuals of the same 
species and between the two sexes of a species; many animals 
are directly dependent upon others, although not using them in 
any way as food ; to these belong the commensals or messmates, 
which do not feed on their host or on its organs, although they 
make use of them as a means of procuring the food that suits 
them. 

As a rule the species thus thrown into juxtaposition are 
reciprocally dependent on each other. If a parasite only* 
destroys the internal germ-gland of its host — as is not unfi^ 
qiiently the case with parasitic worms and crustaceans — the 
' host will not be rendered incapable of living, but only of propa- 
gating its tpecies. Thus I have never yet heard of the hermit- 
crab, Paguru8^ being found infested with parasitic Ciirhipedia of 
the genus PeUogcuter and at the same time carrying eggs on its 
hind feet ; nevertheless, the crabs continue to grow, and are to all 
a|>pearaxioe healthy. In a similar manner the peculiar larvae of 
certain Trematode worms eat away the reproductive glands of 
pond-snails so completely that th^ are incapable either of fer- 
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tilising or depositing their eggs ; in spite of this they live jui^ 
as well as the individuals not attaisked by parasites, and it may 
be inferred from the size of their shells t^t they live equally 
long.**® 

Now, it certainly is a fact that the influence exerted by one 
living creature over another is in most cases selective only. A 
transforming influence, on the other hand, occurs, and can occur, 
only when the two species come into direct bodily contact. But 



Fiq. 85.— Fart o( the stem (c) of a hydroid Folyi^ Campanulariat with dosed pear-shaped* 
galls (5) within which Urea the larva (a) of a. sca-spider, Pycnogcnvtn, 

even then a selective influence is the first to come into play. 
For example, if a certain species of hermit-crab were an equally 
good host for the larvie of all the parasitic Crustaceans which 
float or swim in the sea, it would in all probability soon be 
wholly exterminated ; consequently the continued existence of 
the parasites themselves depends not merely on their being able 
to attach themselves to a suitable host, but also on the selection 
which the host himself may be able to ^ect among the guests 
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to whom he offers a residence — though he cannot be said td 
invite them. 

The modifying influence of living organisms on living 
animals. — In a former chapter we have already become 
acquainted with a case coming into this category ; namely, the 
cysts or galls formed on cei‘tain corals by the presence of 
crabs. In these cases the crabs do not seem to be particularly 
affected by their host, unless we are disposed to attribute the 
flat shape of Hapalocarcinus or the cylindrical form of Litho- 
acaptus to the direct mechanical influence of their peculiar 
dwelling-places. The corals, on the contrary, exhibit such great 
and peculiar deviations from their normal growth that the 
effects of the ^larasites on their host are plainly perceptible, 
both as stimulating and as checking its growth. There are a 
not inconsiderable number of such cases known. Certain sea- 
spiders, Fycnogonidcs^ produce exactly similar galls, but com- 
pletely closed (see fig. 85), on the stems of a small polyp — as 
Hodge informs us. All the larvse of our fresh-water mussels) 
after leaving the parent, require to attach themselves to the 
skin of a flsh before they can develope any further ; there they 
occasion an excrescence which gradually swells to a capsule 
visible even to the naked eye, and in this cavity the larva lives 
for months and goes through its metamorphosis into a true 
bivalve. We must include in the same category the gall-flies 
forming galls on extremely various plants. 

We are now accustomed, in all such cases of deviation from 
the normal growth, to regard them pathologically, as the result, 
- of disease, and certainly not altogether erroneously, since we 
know that they constitute more or less frequent exceptions. 
But supposing that the reciprocal relations between two animals 
or an animal and* a plant were of such a character that each 
was dependent on the other in an equal degree, so that neither 
could e?ist without the other, any deviation from the normal 
growth must eridently no longer be regarded indicating dis- 
ease. We must even consider the apparent abnormity as a: 
peculiarify or character of the species, sinee it must necessarily 
occur in every individiml of the species. The constancy of the 
causes which .first led to the association of the two kinds of 
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w;iiinal8 would inevitably result in the constancy of the de- 
viation, and consequently the transformation of a pathological 
phenomenon into a normal character would depend solely on the 
uninterrupted constancy of the active causes. We amved at 
the same result when investigating those modifications of struc- 
ture in animals which were occasioned by the first class of ex- 
ternal conditions of life ; every variation induced by a chaii^e 
.in temperature or nutriment, in the direction or strength of a 
current, or in the salt constituents of the water, must always 
recur, and thus*become constant or even be inci'eased, so long 
fHH the efficient causes remain unchanged. Now, in point of 
fact, several cases have long been known to us of pathological 
changes in animals which have become normal modifications, 
and the causes of which can only consist in the association of 
two species of animals. 1 will proceed to investigate these, and 
a few others which are new or have met with less attention. 

A very singular genus of small corals, called Heteropaammiaf 
is found living in tropical seas (see fig. 86), of which each in- 
dividual regularly harbours a worm, Aspidosiphony belonging to 
tfib class of SipunculidcB. It is difficult to understand what 
advantage each animal can derive from their association ; yet 
some must exist, for a coral is never found without a worm. I 
myself have fished up numerous specimens of Heteropsammia 
Michelmi in the Philippine seas, and never found one without a 
worm \ and in every representation and description of all the 
Species of this genus, the dwelling of this companion of the 
coral is always found. Now, the presence of the Sipunculidae is 
the cause of certain very conspicuous deviations from the normal 
structuTO of the corals they live in — ^peculiarities which have 
indeed been regarded and described as specific characters of the 
species or genus. In young specimens, the base of the free- 
growing coral is scarcely larger than the circumference of the 
cup ; in fully-gi'own ones, on the contrary, it is much larger. 
This is the^first generic character which appears to be occasioned 
by thjf. presence of the stranger. For the intruder settles on the 
base m the quite young omul and grows along ^th it; but, as 
it would seem, quicker than the coral, .so that the worm, in 
order not to outgrow the base in its rajad progress, has to curl 
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itself round in a spiral. At the same time it appears so to 
stimulate the base of the coral that it grows faster than the cup 
itself, and thus the base gi*adually but conspicuously outgrows 
the cup. Many corals ai‘e affected in a i)eifectly similar manner 
by parasitic crustac^us ; Liaaeris Freycinati by certain Cirrhi- 
pedia of which the shells often greatly outgrow the foot of the 
Diaseris, though this too is abnormally extended. Certain 
species of the genus Heterocyathua also are infested by Sipun- 
culidee just like Heteropaarmrna^ and their growth is modified 
by them. Even in fossil species of this genus holes often 
observable in the foot which can scat'cely have been anything 
else than the dwellings of Sipunculidie.^^'** There are also, it is 
true, some species of the same genus, Uettrocyathua^ which 



Via, 86.— Mich^ini, a, aem from above with the broarl bafie A, from 
below, with tho tube of the Aapldoslphon partly opened ; r, also from below but intact, 
showing the large entrance of the tube and tho small side openings. 

f 

establish themselves on the shells of univalves; the animals 
which have formed these are invariably dead, and the caviiy of 
* the dead shell is always occupied by another of the Sipurus^t- 
lidcB ; but in this last case the worm has bad no effect on the 
growth of the coral, which has followed the noimal course of its 
species and is at most so far modified that the coral, in order to 
obtain, as s^ure a hold as possible, has extended its .base rather 
more Widely over the surface of the shell than s^^s to be its 
natural babiU •' * t 

In the genera Heterapacmmia and Heterocyathuaj in the 
second place/another generic character becomes modified in a 
veiy peculiar manner by the SipuncfuHdas. All the specsies 
att^ked,\of both general display both on the under side of the 
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base and at the sides a very variable number of perfora- 
tions which, in all the works that treat of them syitematically, 
are described and pai'ticularly pointed out as specMc or even as 
generic characters. But these holes do not in any way agree 
with the peculiar characteidstics of the families to which these 
genera belong ; for in Hetfrocyatlms the side walls of the coral 
ought properly to be quite without peiforations, and in Hetero-’ 
paammia^ which belongs to the group of corals with porous walls, 
the holes which ^we find are quite different from those proper to 
the coral its€|lf. In both cases these perforations, which are 
cl/early visible in the illustration (see fig. 86), are occasioned by 
the worm, as is plainly shown by their irregularity of number 
I and aiTangement. They open directly into the spiral cavity 



Fra. SZ.—dt, a't UHerocyathua phtUppensUt ft AiUy-gro^ Bpecimen. At a the hole 
formed by ft Siponculus is visible I|r tbft, .otherwise solid wall of the cup. ft young 
individual shovdng the terminal hole of the tube of aSipunoulus ; here it is visible in 
the side wall, but the growth of the coral pushes it to the bottom, c, Utterocyathut 
pamHticuSt ostabUshed on a species of Cerithium, 

in which the worm lives, and correspond exactly to its.growth ; 
that hole which is nearest to the opening of the tubular dwell- 
ing, out of which the worm protrudes its head, being situated 
exactly as it must necessaiily be with reference to the position 
of the anus of the woi*m to serve as a passage for the ejection 
of excrement. Finally, these holes ha^ no connection with 
the cavity of the coral itself. «• * . 

Thus the enlarged foot and' tlf^fWge holes observable at the 
base or in tbye sides, of the corals; have originated in thejsame 
way as those pathological deformitids in animus and plants 
previously mentioned, and this is more particularly prov^ by 
the fact that no such holes are formed jm the Heterot^cUhut, 
whi 9 h establishes itself on the shells of univalves; But as 
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they m perfeeiily cosstant — no spedmeo having hitherto been 
found with<^t snch holes, sufficiently proving that a Sipunculus 
lives as comthenaal in the coral — ^they here bear the aspect, or 
disguise, of a true spej^c character. 

Many years since, a very interesting case of asrociation or 
commensalism between a mollusc and a coral was described by 
Steenstrup..' The young of Hhizochiltia antipathum (see fig. 
88) have all the appearance and characters of a true Buccinum. 
When they have reached a certain size they attach themselvas to. 
the slender branches of a homy coral known as AtfUipath»^l^^iii0 
at once so modify their normal growth that it is quite impp^^ 
ble to name any other mollusc in which any alterations, .lOf 
growth at maturity are to be met with in the least resembli^il 



Fn. 88.— AAfMcAUtM antipathum, Sti^ Mb r u p. To the rlerht the yoans Bbell exactly 
rfewmblliur Bwxinum ; to theleflrm.«14 wilMIrmly attached to the branohes of AntU 
by ita irregularly fanned maig^ 

it. The shell throws out processes in every direction, by which 
it clings to the coral, in the mode here shown in a woodcut 
copied from Steenstrup, till at last the mollusc loses , all 
power of motion and lies, anchored as it were, to th^ ^ntir 
pathei^ Of what use this can be to the animal it is difficult to 
, say ; hut we may yenture to put forward the hypothesis that 
it must be, and is, o| some se^ce^ and also that an originally 
conneotioirwd of some true spedes of Buc* 

dnunsjl^^ the slender bra^ilf of a Ooxgohia must have given 
lim to this ^t|aQrdinary.<^ Ifis; * 

Certain (ai^tio Crustaceans offbr am^er example of S|idi 
a peculw action of one animal on anoth^^ The species of 
often attached to the hind gait of the b5dy of 
and they then aasume ihe fonnim^ by ihi^i^ 
; • 3 ' 
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of1»beir host and of hisdiFellmg. PaohyhdeUa livios in prefeienoe 
on the hind part of other crabs, and pai*ticularlj on ihe under 
surface, which, as Is well known, the crab always carries folded 
id under its body towards the front; it occurs almost exclu- 
sively oh the abdomen of the female crabs. The parasite always 
(see fig. 12) consists of a somewhat flattened sac, adhering closely 
on both sides to the surface of the crab’s abdomen ; the side 
edges of the parasite, when seen in its natural position, perfectly 
.agree' with the form of the crab’s body and correspond exactly 
; '^l#1he lateral symmetry of the crab itself. The structure of 
6 m suHace of the Pachybdella almost always differs from that 
of the other, and one of these surfaces has hitherto been always 
segued as the natural hinder side of. the Pachybdella and the 
other as the front or belly ; but this is quite an error, as has 
been proved by the careful researches of Professor Kossmann. 
The old view seemed quite established by the presence of a large 
opening which was generally recognised as the mouth, and it 
cannot be denied that a median line of the body seemed to be 
indicated by this opening, and by the situation, exactly in a 
limVith ;it, of a style by w^^c^ the animal attaches itself to 
the albdomen of the crab, andj^ese allowed of our dividing it 
into two symmetrical right, left halves analogous to those 
observed in most other animal forms. But after Blossmann’s 
observations and an exact investigation of its internal anatomy, 
previously but little known, there can no longer be any doubt 
that the fiat surface is in fact only one side of the body, and 
that the two corresponding halves constitute the front and 
baokt ' .Thus, in form,- this animal reminds us somewhat of the 
laterally compressed flat-fishes, in which the back and belly form 
two edges w^e the. right and left sides are broad and flat ; and 
^ ^like them it. always lies onijpne side^ sonyetinies the right and 
sometimes llie left. - ^ 

1 cannot resist the tcmpta4^f|l||B attempt to ^phyl^ this 
ertraOrdinaiy bondidon of thing! an hypothesis put forwa^ 
by KosBmann. Thp of all tbo Cirrhipedli^to which 
Ijpalhyhddll^ ^jDalongs-^are distinct from those of iheir nemest 
bUIm the OriidBeea by the ciroumstance that they mhst 
pa^ t&i^^ seccmd. larviarstag^ before they can assmhe 
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form of the folly developed sexual ahiml ; during this stage 
th^ have two shells, connected, like those of bivalve mollusca, 
by an elastic ligament at the dorsal margin." It is probably at 
this stage that they attach themselves to the abdomen of a 
crab; this compels the Cypris-like larva to lie on one side, 
since there is no room for it to occupy a perpendicular position 
between the thorax and the folded-up abdomen of the crab. 
Since, moreover, they establisli themselves, almost without exc^ 
tion, in the centre of the crab’s body, and ere long 
the hard shells of the larva form, to allow of the growth V uEe 
somewhat soft permanent skin, the back and front of the 
Pachybdella will continue to grow in similar directions, and it 
is easily explicable on mechanical grounds that the two edges 
must be symmetrical in their growth, in consequence of the 
symmetry of the form of the crab’s abdomen. In most animals 
it is not the back and belly that are symmetrical, but usually 
.the right and left side. Now, since the left side of the larva of 
the Pachybdella is applied to the thorax of the crab and the 
right to the surface of the abdomen, it need not surprise us to 
find that the, two sides of the bo^, which in other animals are 
usually symmetrical, have beos^gf dissimilar in oonsequenoO of 
the unusual pressure upon tbeta^^and so their normal symmetry 
is lost. This is actually what takes place, as Kossmonn hais 


also proved ; the markings and the hairs of the akin of many ' 
species of Pachybdella are extremely different on the right si^ 
and on the left. This renders the comparison with the unsym-^ 
metrical flat-fish — as Plaice— even more striking, but in thhm • 


the false symmetry of the front .and bock is, less 


marked, than in the Pachybdella. 

The method here suggested as an explanation of 



symmetry of Paqhybd^ piesupfoieB, however, that only one 
individual at a time shall liave^attachecf its^ to the crab, for 
in that case only can th%^^'|tMibsSeU iof the onh be capable of 
pressixig^he Pachybdella, as ii^^lirows, !nt0 tiiis particular form, 
^nd indeed wy one Individual 

orab> But when— as sometimes, t^u^^^t^ happeD%— 


must ^mutoaily hi^^ otl^ & 
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form of growtih, otherwise determined by the preseiire of the 
crab’s abdomen, and we might expect to find that such false sym- 
metry would disappear, since the mechanical causes determining 
the gi'owth of the Pachybdella would no longer be able to act in 
the same way. This anticipation is not, however, justified; in 
the cut here given the abdomen of a crab is shown which bore 
on it three such uninvited guests, and although a certain 
iyregalarity is plainly perceptible in the form and dissimilarity 
three parasites, the false symmetry is quite normal and 
weU developed in all three. This proves that in this case the 
false symmetry induced by pressure has already become an here- 



in. 80.-rA Kpeolmen at Oareintu mantUf from HeUgoland, with three puBsitlo qaedmens 
of JSkuDuHna carcini. All three, In q)ite of their Irregular growth, exhibit the false 
symmeirg proper to the genus. 

ditagj character of the species; otherwise it must have dis- 
afllked. TUm in this case, what was originally an abnormal 
owRpathological character seems to have become a normal 
specific character, transmissible by m^ritanpe. 

A still more wonderful instance; of the same kind wail long 
cdnce described by Count Poijj^l^s. During his dredging 
expedition in the West Indies he discovered p hmmy coral 
(see^. 90) invariably aiuibdated with an Annelid. The worm 
Uyes in a. tube foimed by the abnonnal growth— -whidh in* this 
sjpe^ l^beepme normal— of the slender faranches of the 

a ra&erfine network^ and thus'fi^^^^ 
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a cylindrical cavity lying parallel to the main stem of the 
Antipathes. • Among the numerous sp^imens found by 
Pourtal^ not one occuiTed that had noVa tube, and thus 
the same thing has happened here as ih the other instances 
adduced. ' An abnormal peculiarity caused by a modification in 
the mode of growth has, by the constant recurrence of the 
exciting cause, become a distinguishing mark' of the species* 

In conclusion 1 cannot refmin from mentioning one more 
very singular and hithei-to little-noticed case of the associi^tiom 
of two organisms which seems closely allied to the well-knbv^ 
case of Lichens among plants. These, according to Scfiiwen- 
dener’s i'esearches, are to be regarded as colonies of true one- 
celled Algae and Fungi, and though individual botanists still 
raise their protest against this view, the latest investigations on 



Fio. 90.— Antipathes filiXf FourtaUta, a homy coral tf the West Indian seas, which 
constant association with an Annielid has been foiced to form a tube for the worm. 
Deep'Sea corals. 

the subject seem to prove that they are no longer justified in 
doing so. 

The Sponges are now universally classed with animals;.* 
their soft parts consist exclusively of cells which are scarcely 
ever co-ordinated to form special organs such as orour among 
the higher animals. These soft portions are usu^y str||||^- 
enedand supported by a network of fibres secreted from t^UpPs 
and extremely variable in structure. In the forms whISffare 
generally regarded as the sfajiipleBt' and most typical, all the parts 
unite to form a funnel attacHed by the pointed end, and of which 
the frCe end has a large opening leading into a central cavity ; 
this, for brevity, we will call the m^th of the sponge. But, 
besides this, the internal cavi^ obxninunicates' with the sur- 
rounding water by a system of fine canals which penetrate the 
If^tei^al pffftiaiis ^ the eponge-fiinnel in eveiy direction^ A 
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Btream of water, produced hj the cells o^ the sponge, cir- 
culates through the ji^stem of tubes thus formed, <and this, it 
would seem, supplies the' animal with food, consisting of micro- 
Msopic organisms. Bf a course of growth and subdivision, 
after the manner of plant-growth, a compound sponge is fre- 
quently formed; one, that is to say, which has a* number of 
mouths, more or less, and in which the central cavity — which 
in calcareous sponges is often quite simple— is transformed into 
a highly complex structure of internal canals and cavities. 

These soft and perfectly hai'mless organisms, sometimes, how- 



eve^growing to an extraordinaiy size, offer a wdcome shelter 
inJIKr innumerable cavities to a host of other creatures, whicl^ 
rsiuwinto them, as I might say, for rest and refreshment, and 
qan easily find in their labyrinthine passages a place of oon- 
cea^ent from the pursuit of thevr enemies; sometimea these 
aie true parasites, sometimes only commensals, which jestablish 
themie^ves thm. Such a specimen of sponge freshly dredged 
up from the m offers to^he Collector a rich mine of Aimelida 
and Plananans; Nra^die and Polypes; Crabs of eve^ Icbd, 
various Pishes^ may be found, and PW^ 
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as Algie and Fungi, also establish themselyes there. Some of 
these last have very singular habits ; it Liebeiicuhn, so far 
as I know, who first pointed out the fact tn££ certain algie-— tho 
FMdece^&re invariably associated with certain species of 
sponge, and that they grow, not on the soft portions, but on the 
hard fibres. Other algae, again, serve as a base for the sponges 
which cover them like an incrustation. Both of these cases 
might be designated as instances of parasitism if we knew that, 
in the former, the Florideae, living in and penetrating the fibres, 
derived their nourishment from the spongej or that, in the 
second, the algm supplied food to the sponge growing upon it. 
But we have no certain information on these points 



Via. earHlaginfOt E(<per. Half the natural sfse. Tbeliolea fn seveml of the 

‘ tnant^hei are the mouths or stomata of the sponge. By far the greater portion of the 
■nbetanceoi the broad branches is composed of the matted fllamente erf an algf^/TprMm. 

While following up the question as to whether such pe$ai^ 
liaiitieB of structure might, not in fact be more common , than- 
was supposed, and what the nature might be of the reeipv^l 
relations between two organisms thus assodaied, I unexp^tedly 
met with an object which at ^e^first glance has all the normal 
appearance of a highly mmified species of sponge, It seems to 
have been so described already hyEsper, and Ibelieve 1 am co^ 
in designating the organism reprinted in the cut (qpe fig; 
(f2) as the Spongi^ ^rtUagiMa ot th% writer. The branches^ 
which are sometimes cylindrical aud sometimes flat, divide ^ 
fmO/plece im4 anin^lavjDat^ 
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work, with the meshes and branchM spreading almost ih d 
plane;' such &rms are tolerably common among the true 
sponges. Besides this, all the branches have large perforations 
on one side, which in living examples — ^if I may judge from the 
points of attachment — appear all to be directed upwards. If 
such a branch is cut across, certain peculiar thick transparent 












Fio. 9Z,’~~Spon{/ia oartilagtneat Esper. Sections of brsnotaes showing the dceleton formed 
by the filaments of the sea-weed and tlie stomata, a, of the sponge. The spioulie and 
' piofeoplasmio tlssoe are only visible under a high magnifying power. 


fibres appear which do not greatly resemble the usual ‘fibres of 
qponges, and which penetrate the whole organism in every direc- 
tion and through all its anastoinoses. Stilly when we ajgiain 
study ||lie uninjured orgsnismi even with a lens, we feel once 
more inclined to agree With Esper in regarding it as a tni4 


a mmre minute investigaticm with the mieroseope dmwci 
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ufl^ beyond the possibility of doubt, that this Ix^y consists of two 
distinct organisms, namely, of a sea-weed associated with a 
sponge exactly as is the case with the lichens among plants, and 
it is impossible, with only specimens preserved in alcohol, and 
without investigating their vital properties, to decide whether 
the form of the whole mass owes, its origin to the sponge or to 
the vegetable growth. The thick and somewhat yitreous, trans- 
parent branches of the internal network ^see fig. 93), which 
give rise where they anastomose to the broader branches, on one 
side of which we find the stomata of the sponge, are un- 
doubtedly filaments of a sea- weed — probably an undetermined 
species of Floridea; and the spaces between these internal 
branches of the sea-weed lead dii'ectly into the cavities which, 
on one side of the main stem, pass into the stomata of the 
sponge. Hence the margins of these are actually composed of 
the filaments of the alga. On the other hand, the soft tissue of 
the sponge proper lies in a very thin layer on each filament ; 
the .sponge has no true fibres, though it has spiculce which are 
scattered through the soft substance. Unfortunately the spicules 
are so far fh>m characteristic in tHeir structure and their arrange- 
ment that it is impossible to determine the genus in which the 
sponge should be systematically placed. If we assume that its 
normal growth is neither hindered nor modified by its association 
with the sea-weed, it may with some probability be included in 
the family of the ChcUince, 

But it is highly probable that in point of fact both the or- 
ganisms are to a certain degree reciprocally influenced and 
modified by their association. Although 1 have examined very « 
numerous examples of these colonies, 1 have never succeeded iii 
detecting the smallest trace of fructification on the filaments* of 
the florideie; they even seem not to grow in the usual manner 
of ths Morideae, so far as 1 could determine, and 1 am supported 
in this* view by those specialists whom I have asked among 
botanists; In the first place an internal union, by secondary 
coalescence, occurs between the large primary branches, which 
continue gnmng at the ends only ; ^t th^ are truly coalesh 
cent and not nieroly superficially connected is.proved by the fact 
^t in many ph^ the origin^ scar or line of cemtaef; is Still 
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(Visible, while in others the union hsa proceeded to such a point 
that even the oell-walls have merged in one. This appears* to 
me to be a veiy conspicuous deHation from the normal growth 
of the Morideffi, for, so far as 1 know, two separate filaments or 
branches never, or most rarely, anastomose in these marine 
algie. Even the absence of all fnictification seems to prove 
that the sea-weed is forced to an illegitimate mode of growth, 
so to speak, by its association with the sponge. 

But it is, moreover, very probable that the sponge, on its 
part, is affected by the Floridea. The greater part of its stomata 
occur only on that side of the broad primary branch which is 
directed upwards, but sometimes we meet with some which, by 
a twisting of the branch, have quite lost this lioimal direction. 
Now, if the sponge alone could determine the direction of 
growth, all the mouths would be turned in one direction, and, 
as this does not occur, the presumption u obvious that this de- 
viation from its normal behaviour is occasion^ by the influence 
of the sea-weed on the sponge. As it would seem, the direc- 
tion of growth of the stomata is determined by that of' the 
filaments of the alga ; this extends its blunt tips — which, as is 
well imown, are its growing points — in'eveiy direction. They are 
found everywhere, at the broad free end of the primaiy branches, 
as well as within the oldest portion and all round the mouths 
of the sponge. As the encrusting layer formed by the sponge 
is excessively thin, it may be supposed that round about the 
stomata the growth of the sea-weed is as vigorous as that of 
the sponge, or even stronger ; it is then forced by the filaments 
of the alga into a direction of growth perhaps not originally 
natural to it. Be this as it may, in any case the compound 
organism 1 have here described must be of the highest interest, 
and 1 make no doubt that a careful investigation, not of 
dead specimens, but of living individuals on the spot, with an 
inquiry into their mode of life and physiological ohafacters, 
will famish an answer to the question whether, as 1 believe, 
t|ie organi8m8-«-8ea-weed imd sponge-^bave a reciprocal {nflumce 
ainaliigous to that which it has been proved that thei sign and 
f^ngi have in the compound organism 

i of flw fltgtm «f 
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. these mfluenoes to which two otga^issisli^g in'assodation aro 
exposed, there are yet others which exhibit their results iu the 
degeneration of the organs of true parasites. Most parasites 
dispense entirely with many organs indispensable to the 
existence of free-living species ; or else they possess them in so 
undeveloped a state that they appear almost incapable of ful- 
filling their functions. They are then called rudiihentary 
organs. It is usually said that this extinction of organs which 
in other cases are so important, is the result of the parasite’s 
mode of life ; but this is only a biief way of B^ting the fact 
that such extreme degeneration has been observed to any great 
extent only in those true parasites which actually feed on the 
juices of their host. The statement is in no way an explana- 
tion of the phenomenon itself, and up to the present time we 
are absolutely unable to assign with any certainty the causes 
by which, in any individual case, an organ may have been 
affected in such a way as to reduce it to the rudimentary condi- 
tion or to cause it to disappear altogether. It is self-evident 
that all sedentary parasites, or such as live in the organs of 
other animals, must lead a free life while young, in order to 
secui'e the perpetuation of the species by seeking a new host. 
In accordance with this, we see that all those parasites with the 
history of whose development wo are acquainted, go through a 
stage of free larva-existence duiing which the larvie live under 
the same conditions as other independent creatures. Such a 
free existence is, of course, impossible without organs of locomo- 
tion, such as legs, fins, and so forth ; these again would be use- . 
less if they were not under the control of volition and its 
auxiliaries, the organs of sensation; all these organs must -^be 
supplied with nourishment, which the free-swimming hirvas' 
could not obtain unless th^ had gripping organs to seize their 
prey ; and finally, they could not digest the food thus obtained 
if they were not endowed with organs proper for that function. 
Yessels or other contrivances must be present in them which 
may convey the food-juices to the remotest part of the body ; 
c^r internal parts must fulfil the task of carrying away all 
the products of that decomposition of the food-constituents 
trhioh.Mults from t^^ of combustion carried on in the 
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body, since these waste prodtiets Bite in the highest degree pr^. 
judicial to life. Parasites permanently attached to their host 
and living on its juices have no need of most of these organs, 
and, in fact, in all such parasites all or most of them have 
totally disappeared or are extremely degenerate; the degree of 
degeneration is, however, certainly very different in different 
species of parasites. 

With reference to this it will suffice to select a few of the 
best-known and more instructive examples from the abundance 
at our disposal.. Among mollusca there is first and foremost the 



wdl-known Entoconofia (see fig. 94) ; this consists of a simple 
,sac containing nothing but the hermaphrodite organs and 
the embryos of a univalve mollusc. These embryos haye 
precisely the form and structure of the ordinary larv»* of 
univalves adapted to a free existence; an oval shell with an 
o}>erculum to fit the mouth, an organ for Swimming — "ksiown as 
the velum, such as occurs in many similar lai'v»— a brain and 
auditory organ, intestines, gill cavity and all the otiher part^ 
aU &e organs here enumerated are entizdy lost when tto 
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creature is transformed into a mere parasitical pouch-like 
mollusc living in a Holothurian, The Girrhipedia, Copepoda, 
and Isopoda among the Crustacea offer namei*ous examples of 
i^ually extensive degeneration. The extraordinaiy Thomp- 
aonia glohoaay described by Kossmann (see p. 47)} is nothing 
more than a small perfectly closed sac attached by a short stalk 
to the leg of a crab, .Mdia teaaelata ; it contains larve in the 
Oypris-stage without a trace of any other organ whatever, and 
the other two above-named orders of Crusta^a contain several 
equally degenerate forms. In the same way the larva of many 
l)ai*asitic worms are often more highly organised than the 
fully grown and sexually mature individuals, and in many 
other groups of animals between those here mentioned ‘ degene- 
rate metamorphosis * often appears simultaneously with a para- 
sitical mode of life. 

Now, at the first glanCU, it seems tolerably easy to explain 
the gradual disappearance of many organs in these different 
creatures by the principle of disuse. We know that a muscle, 
which is not constantly exercised in the proper way gradually 
loses its power and precision and at the same time materially 
diminishes in size. The org^ of sensation may be rendered 
keener in their perception by use, and our mental activity m- 
creases with exercise and diminishes by lack of employment. 
Thus, applying this principle to the foregoing cases, we might say 
that the Entoconeha or parasitic crustaceans had lost their 
organs of motion because, after attaching themselves to their host, 
they no longer used them. In the same way we might nndeiv 
stand the disappearance of a true stomach in Sacculma and' 
'Th(ympaon%a^ since it becomes useless from the moment when • 
the animal establishes itself in the cavity of its host and by 
plunging a sucker into its body is enabled to suck up the absorl^ 
able juices of its host^ and so to convey them into its own body 
cavity, without any circuit a stomach. Eyes and . ears, 
brain and nerves, muscles and other similar, organs^ dependent 
on the will of the animal, might in the same way easily have 
become' extinct from desuetude. But, plausible as all this 
eertun not uniniportant difficulties seem nevertheless to 
of ^ method of explanation* An inveirtiijpk 
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tiqii of these will pnoe more set some of the general pi’inciples I 
have already laid down in a deal* light. 

. If desuetude were invariably to be regarded as a primary 
cause of the disappearance of organs no longer in exercise, it 
would be very difficult to understand why, under apparently 
identical circumstances, identical results should not follow, i,e» 
the disappearance of an organ. All the free>9^mming larves of 
the lower Cmstacea have similar swimming organs, namely legs, 
and all alike are thrown out of use by the settlement and 
attachment of the parasite. In spite of this, the legs are by no' 
means universally absorbed in the same way. Ih some' species 
one disappears first, in other species another ; sometimes too a 
few limbs are spared and remain attached to the body, though 
perfectly useless. Hence the same cause affects the same organs 
very differently in different species ; and this proves* that the 
absence of a disused organ is not a*mere mechanical result of 
desuetude, but, on the contrary, is subject to other determining 
influences aocoiding to the peculiarities of the animal whose 
organs of motion are no longer exercised. We arrived at the 
same conclusion in a former section when considering the inani- 
mate conditions of existence, and I will endeavour in this 
chapter to illustrate this point moie fully by a few other striking 
instances. 

As a rule a tolerably sharp distinction is made between ecto- 
and endo-parasites ; the former being such as live on the outer 
skin of animals, e.g. the loiise, the latter living in the interior 
organs; It is also regarded as an almost universal rule that 
ecto-parasites are of less degraded fmrms than endo-parasites ; 
however, there are some very striking exceptions to this rule. 
The most remarkable exertions known to me are the following, 
whidi I myself observed in the Philippine I slan d s. 

Holothurians, like all animals, are infested by a gr^t num<* 
ber. of various paxasites. Besides the F%«ra»fer (a flsb) and 
PmfMiheteB p. 80) which live in the water-lungs^ other 
pinuites, molluscs, and worms are louiid on and in themv^ 
A^ng ;ihe former EvUima occurs very frequently bn die sl^ 
of :BolotSuxuB (as also on^that of flNeo^flshes) ; it euiBOt^ 
resmUee^qther unividve moUna^ 
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lias only led to itslo^ing the organ for goawii^ and maatioating 
which is nniveraal aiid peculiar, to univalves. It does not need 
it) for it seems to suck up the slimy secretion^ from the skin of 
the host. Hence EuUma has never been included in the 
category of true parasites ; and rashly dogmatising from this 
vieW) the actual observation of Mr. Cuming (the well-known 
traveller and conehologist), who found similar specimens of 
Eulima inside the stomach of Holothuiians, was at once rejected 
and explained away by the quite unfounded assertion that the 
univalves had only been eaten by the Holothurians ; but 
Cuming was perfectly correct in his statement, for I myself 
have found living Eulime in the intestine of large Holdthurim, 



Fkd. 99.— Two undeaoribed species of Eulima, a, lives oreeplzig fredy In the stomach of 
a Holothnrlan. b is sessile on the skin of a Hotothmlan, through which it plunges 
its sucking proboscis. the front of the proboscis with its simple month. 

and that very often and by no means as a great rarity. Hefp 
they creep about rapidly on their broad foot, on the walL^ 
the intestine, and they have, moreover, all the organs proper to- 
univalve, as a nervous system, organs of sensation, an intes- 
tiiial canal, &c., exactly like the form living on the outw skin ; 
the only organ wanting is, in the same way, the masticating 
nigan, raehis or tongue, as it is called. With these, certain small 
flfBCt worms live in the same intestme ; these have the internal 
.stfiM^nre of the Tnmatoda, but glide along the intestinal 
dsniid; aftor ' ^10 frishlon of tl^ Planaoiim worms, by means of 
e^/on their 11^7# d few of minute 

cimwi ' 
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the intestinal cavity of the HolothiiriiBr These have recency' 
beezL described by Kossmann under the flame of Leeamv/rmi ; 
‘^nt these small creatures have not assumed the organisation 
of true and degenerate endo-paraaites, but possess all those 
:organs wh^ are found in fi*ee-living species or in ecto-parasites 
and which enable them to change their dwelling-place rapidly 
and at will.**® 



On the other hand, 1 found on the skin of the very same 
^ species of Holothuria which harbours in its intestine the crea- 
tures just described, a Eulima which ' h^tir more degraded in 
structim than any other species of the genus. The front of the 
• .head %{iioh bears the mouth is drawn out into J^cstremely 
longffteboseis, which pierces quite through the very thick skin 
.‘"of tim OBEolothuria, and the mollusc is just as securely Anchored 
it as is the Pachybdella by its style or holdfast. But this 
p^boscis must also act as a food-sucker, since it bears, at the 
esilji it in[Uj|rts into its host, a simple mouth without any gnawing 
appa^tuel;*^ The foot^ which in other species living on the skin is 
weU develo^»ed, has here wholly disappeared (see fig. 95), and 
eye^ are likewise wanting. Thus we perceive that the effects 
usually produced by the condition of living in the intestine, in 
this instance have not been able to impress the character of endo- 
parasites on these living in the Holothuria ; while, on the other 
hand, a true ecto-parasite has been modified in the way com- 
mon to endo-parasites, although it belongs to a group of animals 
:Of which the numerous species live, without exception, on the 
^kin of Echinodermata, but nevertheless are therein modified 
to so insignificant an extent that their parasitic nature has even 
. been altogether denied. * 

The causes which have so far come under our consideration 
as lying within the agepoy of living organisms and occasioning 
modifications in animal forms, sisfc altogether into the back- 
ground as compared with one now to : be discussed, and about 
which much has been written; and not a little that is fidse ; 
napi^, Hybridisation. This word signifies the fertile waim of 
in^vidu^ which acoord^i(^to piu* cystematie classification 
^ iu»d wh 

r a oertain adhool < " 
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intended by natune to be capable of actual sexual union. Hence < 
the opponents of Darwin’s theory — maintaining, as they do, the 
immutability of species — have always denied the occurrence^ of 
hybrids, or have declared that even if they could occur the off- 
spring of such an unnatural union must inevitably jj^ve barren, 
or, fi^lly, that the fertility of the progeny of a successful case 
of hybri^sation affords a proof in itself that the animal forms 
previously regarded as distinct species must henceforth be con- 
sidered a mere variety of the same species. 

The importance ci the subject induces me to pass the facts^ 
briefly under review. 

In the flrst place, it must be stated that those perE^ns whO^ 
deny, even now, the general possibility of hybridisatioll/Ify thi^7 
very denial display their ignorance of the subject. It is simp^ 
folly, in the face of the increasing number of cases of suco^ssftl 
hybridisation in our Zoological Gkirdens, to insist on maintain- 
ing this native position. Hybrids are already kn9yn to us in 
the most widely dissimilar classes of the animal kingdom,^ 
Among apes, Cynoe.ephalm mm'mon and Mamcm cyriomolgua 
have crossed and produced young ; the hybrid race of Leporidse, 
a cross between the rabbit and the hare, is very generally 
known ; the tiger has bred with the lion, the leopard with the 
jaguar, the polar bear with the brown bear, the masked pig 
with the common Berkshire pig, Dama vulgaris with Dama 
•ineaopotamica, Equus <ynager with Eqwus Jievnipptbs, Equus 
BurcheUi with the common hoi'se, and then again with thb 
common ass and Equus hemionus, and all these crossed coup^^ 
have repeatedly given birth to of&pring. Quite lately^ a 
hybrid snake was bom in the Zoologjcal Gardens in London, a’ 
cross between ChUohothrus inomatiis and Epicrates cmguUfer, 
Among ducks hybrids are extremely common ; Anas sponsa 
crosses with FuUoula ferina and nyrwxa^ Anas hoschas with 
Anas erecea. Among fbshes hybridisation between two species 
of carp or of trout is very easily effected.* Hybrids of inver- 
tebrate animals are less common ; this, however, may be because 
they have been less experimeiiti^ ^on by man, or because they 
have ^generally attracted .^ttltaition than the vertebrate. 

. * sakwUns$ sn6^^ jli^ cUrpis and O. earastius. 
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Among insects, however, there are several species known which 
readily breed together and produce hybrid offspring; thus a 
cross has been produced between the larger and smaller peacock 
moths and between the willow and the poplar hawk-moths. 1 
have intentioDally mentioned here only some of the more recent 
cases (there is a mass of well-established older examples which 
may be found briefly enumerated in the fourth edition of Claus’s 
‘Lehrbuch der Zoologie 

This must suffice ; the fact that two different species can 
unite and be fertile must be regarded as established, for in most 
of the cases here enumerated the individuals breeding together 
stand so far apart in the systematic scale that no systematic 
zoologist^not even the most virulent anti-Darwinian — could 
venture to assert that they were only varieties of one and the 
same species. 

However, to deprive these numerous instances of hybridi- 
sation of any universal application and Value, it is further 
asserted that the newly originated hybrid forms are always, or 
almost always, sterile. But even this statement must be 
declared to be maccurate in its naked and literal form. The 
race of the Lepoiidas is, as is well known, perfectly fertile, and 
has produced other cross-breeds with both the rabbit and the 
hare. Hybrids between the dog and jackal or between the dog 
and wolf remain fertile for many generations ; those of Phasic^ 
nu8 cokhima and torquattus are perfectly fertile; so are the 
well-known hybrid geese, and those between Cervus wiginaUa 
and CwwM PeeveaU ; a female mule in the Jardin d'Acclima- 
tation at Paris has produced two foals to a horse and two to 
an ass ; in the Zoological Gardens (London), a hybrid female of 
Boa widieua has bed young by a male of Boa frontalia. Newton 
states that a hybrid female between the common duck andAniw 
hoachdta proved fertile with a male Mareca pendope^ and 1 have 
no doubt that many similar casis have escaped my notice. 
The infertility of hybrid races is certainly not a universal law, 
for besides those cases which are always, or under certaui cir- 
cumstances, infertile, we meet with others, as we have seen, 
not less numerous^ of which ^4he undiminished fertflily is un^ 
doubtedly established % reUAte observers., We 
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quently assume it as proved that cross-breeds ma/y originate 
from hybndisation which are both fertile and capable of trans- 
mitting their characters to their descendants, but that certainly 
there is no vauH in the case. 

An attempt may, however, be made to invalidate this pOlsi- 
tion by the assertion that, although the formation of such hybrid 
races may be possible, it can only succeed with domestic animals, 
and never in the freedom of nature and without the co-operation 
of man, since in all the examples here adduced the cross-breed- 
ing has been intentionally effected by man in animals Jrept in 
captivity. 1 may at once admit that though I have so far men- 
tioned none but such cases, it is not because cases of hybridisa- 
tion in a state of nature have not been observed \ I have put- 
posely reserved the mention of them, and will now first briefly 
allude to some rather doubtful examples. Fdi» torquata^ 
described and correctly drawn by Cuvier as a distinct species, 
appears to be a hybrid, produced in a free state, between the 
domestic cat and FdU hengaUnaia ; Atum hvnw>culata is a freely 
engendered hybrid between Anaa hoachcbs and Anaa creoca ; 
Tetrcbo medma, in the same way, between T, urogaUua and T. 
tetrix, Siebold’s view is certainly well founded, that the vast 
number of intermediate forms which constitute the crua: of the 
zoologist who endeavours to determine the species of the fresh- 
water fishes of Germany, must have originated from cross-breed- 
ing in a state of nature; this naturalist, in his well-knpwn 
work on the iiesh-water fishes of Germany, enumerates lao 
less than eight hybrids, most of which have been depcrib^ 
by other zoologists, even as types of special genera. According 
'to Yon Loewis, Lepua tiirpidua and Lepua vaHcMlia not un<* 
frequently produce hybrids. Dr. W. Wurm states that he 
has often seen cross-bred partridges. J. von .Fischer * asserts 
that the polecat and ferret are two different species and 
produce hybrids in a free stilte. The case noted by Mr. Buxton 
is perfectly verified, of a xnale white cockatoo and a female rose- 
coloured Leadbeater’s 'cockatoo, which had never bred in con- 
finement; and which wben set at liberty in the woods near that 

piieotor of the ZoologioBd Gfrdens t^AC^ologne. His sketches of 
aqiniifi^iife are well known in Genhanyi W '*-. ; 

" 'v.' A'2 ■ Vvt ’' 
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^ntleman’s house bred two years in succession. The processes 
o£ such attempts at hybridisation have not unfrequently been 
detected. Thi^s, G. Koch observed the union of Zygcma pence- 
dcmi with Zygcena trifolii, of Zygcena mines with Zygoma lord- 
c^cB and of Smerinthus populi with Smerinthus ocellata. A. 
Meyer detected that of various species of PhrygamidtB ; Peragallo 
that of Ludola lusitanica with Rayonycha mdanura ; Kuenckel 
that of Strangalia mdanura with Leptura Iveida ; Gerstaecker 
that of Tipula oleracea with Pachyrhina setdaria. Heynemann 
also tells us WiatLynmasa stagnalis and Lymrma anricularis have 
bred together. Of course the question remains unanswered as 
to whether in all these cases the union led to the production of 
oifspring ; but the mere fact that in a free state of nature such 
attempts at hybridisation are ceijbainly made, renders it in a 
high degree probable that they may frequently lead to such a 
result, and we can no longer doubt the possibility of hybridisa- 
tion in a free state of nature. 

Now, I began by saying that such hybridisation might be 
one of the means employed by nature for originating new forms, 
that is to say, for producing offspring, and, moreover, fertile off- 
spring, which varied from their parents in form, colouring, and 
other characters, thus offering to Selection fresh material to ex- 
periment upon. To justify this statement it will be sufficient 
to examine one or two of the above-quoted instances rather 
more minutely. 

The hybrid cockatoos which I have mentioned wei^ distin- 
guished from their parents very conspicuously, for while one of 
^ese was white and the other rose-coloui’ed, both the broods of 
young birds had large orange-coloured tutts. All the hybrids 
of fishes spoken of by Siebold display a peculiar mixture of the 
characters of both parents, besides others which cannot be 
referred to either with any certainty. The descriptions given 
by many systematic naturedists of Mx)gniEed ability, of various 
hybrids as distinct species, prove that n these cases — as, for 
instance, in Felis torquMta, Anas himacfula^a, and others — cha- 
racters occiir which do not positively belong to either parent. 
The hybrid between the madeed pig and the Berkshire pig was 
black with white feet, said,, the hybrid bear, bom at Stalatgart^ 
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which was recently described, the offspring of a cross between tfie 
brown bear and the Polar bear, is described as follows.* ‘ The 
change of colour undergone by the hybrid young was very in- 
teresting. All four cams into the world quite white, but pi'e- 
sently assumed a silvery grey or bluish hue, and at the age of 
three months were of a dark -brown colour, shot, as it were, with 
a blue gleam. They at no time showed any trace of the white 
necklace which is characteristic of the young of the brown bear. 
The two that are six months old are at present for the most 
part greyish-brown, but not uniform in colour; aU about the 
throat they are conspicuously lighter, almost white. The two 
that are eighteen months old ate much lighter altogether ; the 
backs and sides are a light bay- brown ; a dark median band in 
one of them is tolerably broad and extends all down the back ; 
in the other it is only faintly indicated in the fore-part; the top 
of the head is light brown, the under part and the rump 
whitish, all four extremities a rather dark brown.’ It is easily 
seen from this description that in this case changes in the 
colouring have been produced in the hybrids which exhibit a 
very considerable deviation from that of the parents. 

At the same time this last-mentioned instance is particularly 
adapted to bring into prominence another phenomenon which is 
at least as conspicuous in the hybridisation of animals as of 
plants, namely the mixture in the hybrid young of the colouring 
of both parents, particularly in the hybrids of insects and birds. 
In these a very distinct combination of part of the colouring of 
the female, with differences taken from the male is I'egularly re- 
produced, as the mixture of colours in the hybrid (or mule) of IjKe 
.canary-bird and goldfinch; in the hybrids above mentioned^ 
between the poplar and willow moth, the peculiar mark^ on the 
hind wings of the former may be plainly seen overlying the eyes 
of the latter. But the extent of this mixture is extremely dif* 
ferent in the individual progeny, as has been evident in the 
minute description of the hybrid bears ; sometimes the colours • 
of the female predominate, sometimes those of the male, and this 
may occur in different young of the same brood. Thus it is evi- 
dexit that hybridisation does not result merely in an aggregation 
* In a German periodical, * The Zoological Garden.* 
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of new characters in addition to such as are already present in 
the parents ; but these too are rendered to a certain degree fluc- 
tuating, so that any exact, or even approximate, repetition of them 
in the oflspring is put out of the question. The rigid constancy 
of ^the parental characters maintained by interbreeding is sp 
completely interrupted by hybridisation that the organisms 
thereby exposed to the means of selection actiug on the young 
animals are to a certain extent perfectly new. Certainly, we as 
yet know very little concerning the mode in which hybridisation 
affects any other characters than the colouring ; the comparative 
difficulty of breeding such hybrids, and the short series of years 
that have elapsed since more attention has been paid to such 
cases than formerly, leave no room for sunrise that available 
material is so extremely scanty in this direction. But this 
cannot alter the results that have been attained so far ; for if 
after longer investigation we should be brought to the conclu- 
sion that in the animals at our command for experiment the 
colouring of the skin, or of its covering, still seems especially 
adapted to exhibit the effects of hybridisation, while other organs 
as the skeleton — for instance — are not affected at all, or in a very 
insignidcant degree, neither of the principles above laid down 
would be disproved, but mei'ely restricted in their application. 

If we now compare and contrast inbreeding and hybridisa- 
tion — cross-breeding — it is well known that the very essence of 
the former process is the union of very closely allied individuals 
of the same race or species, while that of the latter, on the con- 
trary, is the union of individuals very distinct from each other. 
And since this contrast, so far as we learn from the numerous 
experiments now within our knowledge, points to one and the 
same cause as that by which the difference in the results of 
the fertile union is determined in each case, we may deduce 
another general principle which will lead us to still wider con- 
clusions : namely, that the more remote the systematic afSnity 
is of two animals that unite to produce young, the greater is the 
probability that, together with a perfectly undetermined mix- 
ture of the parental characters, new characters may arise which 
do not occur in either parent. The cause of the disturbance' 
thus arking.in the constancy of the specific chaiacter is the act 
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of sexual union. Hence we may further infer that sexual union 
is in itself an auxiliary to the interruption. of the constancy of 
spediesi even when it is effected between two individuals of the 
same species ; only in this case it is worked out by nature with 
far less violence, as I may say, than in cases of true hybridisa- 
tion. And this a^*ees with the results of investigation in the 
domain of botany, for Sachs, in his < Text-book of Botany,’ 
expressly says that there is no essential difference between the 
self-fertilisation of pure species or varieties, and fertilisation by 
other species or varieties, and that in the case of true hybridisa- 
tion many peculiar characters attributable to sexual differentia- 
tion and agreement are brought into greater prominence. From 
all that we know at present the interruption of the constancy of 
specific characters may be regarded as one of the most conspicu- 
ous of these peculiarities. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

THE SELECTIVE INFLUENCE OF LIVING ORGANISMS ON ANIMALS. 

In the foregoing chapter we have seen that two organisms com- 
ing into physical contact may be able to exert a permanent 
transforming influence over each other. But this purely 
mechanical irtransforming or modifying process must always 
have been preceded by selection ; for if all the larvsB which 
creep or swim on the earth or in the water were equally capa-. 
ble of settling on any plant or animal thafc accidentally came in 
their way, these species would certainly be extirpated. Thus, in 
prde^ that such animals may continue to exist as are capable of 
affording shelter or food to a certain number of others, they 
must be enabled to make a selection between the species which 
crowd upon them as commensals or as parasites. This selection 
may under some circumstances have been already effected by 
the other conditions of existence, as we saw in the first section ; 
but a second process of selection may be performed on those 
' forms which have been able to outstep the limits thus imposed 
upon them, by the animal they choose to settle upon. This is 
of course always undesigned. A very striking example of this 
selective power of individual animals on the larvse of parasites 
is offered by the different forms of the family of the Bopyridm 
among the Crustaceans. Many of the species, and particularly 
.those of the genus Bopyrua (see fig. 38), live in the brandbiial 
cavities of crabs or of tailed Crustaceans, in which they always 
j^Kxluoe an enlargement — sometimes a very considerable one — of 
the branchial cavity. We may suppose that the young larvae 
|NisB into it with the current of water which enters ^e branchial 
cavity dose {to the mouth to supifiy the gills with fresh water. 
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tor there is no other and certainly no more convenient way. 
This stream enters both the gill>cavities at once ; it is therefoie 
easy to understand that the larvas sometimes get into the right 
and sometimes the left cavity, and also that in the course of 
their growth, which is probably very rapid, they must hinder 
other larvsc &om settling in the same spot, or perhaps they feed 
on the later arrivals as an easy prey. But it is highly remark- 
able that when one individual has established itself in one bran- 
chial cavity it is impossible for another animal of the same 
species to settle in the other unoccupied gill-cavity ; so at least 
we may conclude from the fact that hitherto no case has been 
described of the simultaneous occurrence of two individuals 
in the gill-cavities of the same Crustacean. 1 myself, though 
1 have collected and studied hundreds of these animals, have 
never met with one exception to this rule, and my observations 
have been confirmed by so distinguished a student of the 
natural history of Crustaceans as Professor Gerstaecker.* So 
far as I can see, there is only one possible way of explaining this 
striking fact. The guest already in possession of one of the 
cavities — let us say the left — cannpt of course directly prey 
upon or turn out the larvce brought by the current into the 
other unoccupied cavity ; it can only do this indirectly, by so 
influencing its host that after the establishment of the first in- 
truder it is no longer fit for the reception of a second.*®* 

Where, as in this case, the two different animals do not 
come into actual contact and yet exert a definite influence on 
each other, this under all circumstances can only be a selective 
action, and this selection, as is well known, may be effected in a - 
variety Cf ways. With regard to the end I have in view, "it 
would b6 superfluous here to discuss all or even most of these 
ways ; the general result will be set in a full light by consider- 
ing a small number of examples. But before we more closely 
examine the means which nature has bestowed on animals to 
give then! the advantage in their relations towards others, it will 
be desirable to say a few words in general consideration of those 
mutual relations of any' two animals which are called forth 

'* The well-known editor of the section on Crustaceans in Bxonn*s 
great work on General Zoology. 
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by thw respective straggles for the same conditions o£ 
existence. 

The competition for similar conditions. — It is self-evident 
that different animals, or different individuals of the same 
species, must often come into antagonism in th'eir search for food 
or for other things. In such cases the struggle will be the 
severest when they belong to the same species; for as they then 
will have approximately the same aims and about the same 
strength, skill, and powers of resistance, the combat for the 
hunting-ground, the female, or for dead prey must be more 
severe than when the antagonists, belonging to different species, 
have in consequence different needs and tastes, and exhibit a 
conspicuous difference in their strength of body or in their 
weapons of offence and defence. In the latter case even, under 
: certain circumstances, the struggle to obtain possession of the 
same object may come to an issue without any personal combat ; 
for if the two creatures attack the prey in a different manner 
both may be satisfied before they come into collision, and a 
peraonal combat will be averted. When, on the conti-ary, two 
individuals of different species can apply the imme, or nearly 
similar, means for appropriating and keeping possession of the 
booty, just as virulent a contest must ensue as between two 
individuals of the same species. 

Any such direct battle between two animals, whether of the 
same or of different species, must always result in sele^ion. 
The phrase ‘ Survival of the Fittest ’ is a happy one, but it is a 
somewhat rough and not perfectly exact expression of the out- 
come of such cases ; for it is certainly not always the fact that 
a species which is not qualified to conquer in such a personal 
contest with one species not its own, must be equally incapable 
of triumphing in a struggle with another, and so inevitably 
perish. This could be the invariable result of such a struggle 
only when the life of an individual or the existence of a species 
depended solely, and in every particular, on those conditions 
^ which had occasioned the strife of the two combatants. 

But, besides this, as has already been remarked on many' 
sides, this selection by direct personal coxnbat does not depend, 
as many imagine, exclusively on it and on the mode in: 
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which it is more or less successfully conducted by this or that 
individual, but also on the reaction of those very conditions for 
the possession of which the struggle took place. An example 
will here be appropriate. Supposing that two suitors of ^e 
same distracting beauty agreed to fight a duel for the possession of 
the fair one, the surviving lover could be designated as fortunate 
only in the event of its having been understock that he would 
thus win the lady’s affections. This example illustrates, with a 
little exaggeration of course, the indisputable fact that in every 
case of a competition between two animals for one and the 
same object, this object itself must have a certain, and indeed a 
selective, influence on the ultimate results of the contest. Sup- 
posing that two larvffi of dissimilar species of Bopyrua should 
meet at the entrance of the same branchial cavity and begin a 
struggle for the possession of it, under cei*tain circumstances the 
parasite to which the cavity did not properly belong might 
come off victorious, but this would avail it but little, since it 
could not live in the branchial cavity of wfaidi it had obtained 
possession. The larva of an insect boring and living in wood 
might perhaps in the same way be able to conquer another 
which was accustomed to live and bore in leaden bullets ; but 
it is extremely doubtful whether the wood-borer would thus be 
enabled to live in the lead. Exactly the same thing occurs 
between two individuals of the same species. We might 
perhaps be inclined to assume that the tendency of two indii^i- 
duals to possess themselves of the same object was of itself a 
satisfactoiy and sufficient proof that both animals must be 
eqi^ly well fitted for the condition of life in dispute, but' 
nothing could be further from the truth than tMs assumption. . 
If, for instancy two men contend for the same office, a presi- 
dency or a professorship, under all the given circumstances one 
wUl be better fitted for the post than the other, and if among 
men this better qualification were the sole condition of selection 
the post would always be filled by the best candidate ; the post 
itself would effect the selection by the qualifications whi^ it 
demands. It is piecisely the same with animals. When two 
Hons or wolves fight for a prey, the stronger will undoubtedly 
win j but if the conqueror hapiiens to have a bad digestion^ in * 
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sjpite of his.victoiy he will not be able to derive the same 
benefit from it as the weakei! might have done in the same cir- 
cumstances. 

The capability of an animal for winning a suitable position 
in life can never depend on one quaKfication alone, as for instance 
the possession of powerful weapons. If we suppose tiiat all the 
Naupbus-larvsB of a Pacbybdella were simultaneously produced, 
and that they consequently all started simultaneously on a race 
for their place on the abdomen of a crab, the victory would 
naturally rest with the best swimmer. But the very organ 
which had secured it this success would subsequently be of no 
further use to it, since its powers of attachment and therewith 
its final success in life depend on the clinging antennas of the 
larva. Supposing, then, that the individual arriving first were 
ill-furnished in this respect, all the benefits of the victory would 
be lost to it, since the crab might possibly be able, by a 
vigorous movement of its hinder parts, to get rid of the unwel- 
come guest. If the conquered laggart and inferior swimmer 
were to arrive at this moment, and if it possessed better organs 
fon clinging than the foremost one, it might, though originally 
beaten, finally become the possessor of the field — on the abdo- 
men of the crab. 

Thus the selMion effected by the issue of a direct combat 
for any particular condition of existence can only lead to further 
results when the surviving party is also qualified to secure the 
benefits of the victory. This point, as it seems to me, has not 
seldom been lost sight of by Darwin’s followers, and still more 
by his opponents, who have frequently designated direct combat 
as the only means of selection. Darwin himself, I am perfectly 
convinced, never meant to say that a direct struggle between 
two individuals was the only or even the most important means 
of selection made use of by nature in the process of natural 
selection. Nevertheless, the struggle ibr existence cannot but 
be rendered more severe by thp occurrence of such personal 
ir combat than it already is ; and since this will chiefly occur when 
the individuals are as nearly alike as possible, it must, no doubt, 
veiy frequently be a means brought into play by nature to 
effect a. sdeetion between several varieties of the same species 
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lying at her disposal for the end and purpose of forming a new 
species. But this must depend not only on the reaction of the 
object or condition fought for, but also on the qualifications 
which the individual — or the variety — ^brings into the contest ; 
and it will be advisable here to examine somewhat more closely 
the relations thus originating between different animals. 

The relations of the pursued and the pursuers. — The 
means adopted by nature to give one form the victoiy over 
another are endless in variety. Muscular strength and power- 
fill natural weapons give the advantage in some cases ; swiftness 
of limb, nimbleness and skill in others. Neither cunning nor 
instinct, nay, not even really intelligent characteristics, are 
always capable of contending successfully with antipathy or 
sympathy; persevering inactivity or even overweening stu- 
pidity sometimes secures a great advantage in such a contest. 
The proverb is a familiar one, ' The gods themselves cannot 
contend against stupidity ’ — ^a firm belief in any dogma, be it the 
most stupid in the world, gives it a certain power and affords its 
adherents the confidence they need under the attacks to which 
it is subjected. The weak or the timid will often find a protec- 
tion in the semblance of courage which they may bo able to 
put on. In short, there is no quality of body, of mind, or of 
instinct which may not, on occasion, prove a powerful weapon 
of offence or of defence. The very various external weapons used 
by ft-Tiininla in personal combat are familiar to every one. One 
species uses its teeth, another its feet, or both together, like the 
elephant ; the bird uses its bill, wings, or legs and spurs ; 
apparently ponderous horn on the nose of the rhinoceros is a 
‘formidable weapon, and the rattlesnake has one no less danger-* 
ous at the end of its tail ; the abdominal glands of scorpions and 
ants, or the poison glands in the mouth of venomous snakes and 
in the maxillary glands of spiders and centipedes, the foetid oil- 
glands of many caterpillars, of bugs and beetles, and of many 
foetid species among the Yertebrata, are all so many weapons 
available alike for defence or attack. Many of them — ^probably 
by far the greater number — are very constant in their occurr^ce^ 
in their structure, size, and form ; other characters, as those 
known as secondary sexual characters, particularly in insects. 
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are frequently rerj variable in their peculiarities. This laat 
circumstfoice has given rise quite recently to an objection to the 
applicability of Darwin’s principles which I will here take the 
opportunity of discussing briefly. 

Kramer asserts, on the ground of a very elaborate mathe- 
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tlie result would ^ a chaos of male forms gradually passing into 
each other and all belonging to a single female form. And he 
adds that this result, mathematically calculated, stands in tren- 
chant contrast to the &cts, for it is known on the contrary that 
the secondary sexual characters of male beetles, in by far the 
greater number of cases, are extremely constant 



Fia. 97.— CSaloofwna atlas, from the Philippines ; the upper one to the left is the homed 
form of male ((7. AUas, Linn.), the upper one to the right is thealmoft hAmin— form 
(0. Phidias, Blain.). Below is the female. Half natural size. 

But Kramer has not taken one element into his calculation 
which ought) imder the circumstances, to have been duly con- 
sidered ; he calculates only the results of an unlimited capittnty 
for variation in the males, while it is precisely thm variability 
which, according to Darwin’s views, will be limited by sexual 
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sel^ibUiUougb not wholly prevented. Thus Kramer’s calcula- 
tion only holds good for those cases in which the causes that gave 
rise to the occurrence of deviations from the parent species con- 
tinue to act unchecked and uniformly, and alone determine the 
finaLresult. He denies, ind^, that such cases can occur, but, 
as it seems to me, without reason. For, particularly among 
tropical species, there is a not inconsiderable number of such 
instances, one of which is exhibited in the accompanying cut (see 
fig. 96) of the extreme forms of the male Gladogr^ithus, Here, 
according to my enumeration, the varieties standing about mid- 
way between the two extremes represented occur in by far the 
greatest numbers ; towards each extreme the number of indivi- 
duals gradually diminishes, till at last, of the two extreme forms 
only one of each was captured among hundreds of others. 

The Lamellicomes in general, beetles with flat leaf-like . 
antennse, exhibit a marked difference in the form of the two4 
sexes; the males very frequently have large or small horns jpii 
the head, while the females are usually devoid of the 
is most conspicuous in the Goliath beetles, as they i 
which many species are veiy common in thc^\ 
times the hoi^ of the males vary in a quite ext 
as an illustration I here subjoin the extreme ] 
of Chalcosoma atlas, a species mentioned by -Darwi^ 

97) ; one form is the original typical Chdlcoaorm < 
son, the other, smaller one, C. Phidicbs of Blainville. 1 have 
captured many hundreds in the Philippine Islands, and from 
amon^ them have selected the two specimens here accurately 
drawn from nature. They are the two most extreme forms of a 
quite distinct series, and I can positively assert that they are 
both of the same species. It can be seen that the larger indi- 
vidual has four large horns, one of which belongs to the head 
and three to the prothorax; the smaller specimen shows only 
' a trace of the horn on the head; the middle horn on the pijo- 
thorax has disappeared entirely, while the two lateral horns are " 
nbt merely absolutely smaller, but much smaller in propor- 



L has adduced similar cases, and nbt only of insects, as 
Kramer aeems to suppose, but of Crustacea, SpiderS) Birdi^ and 
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MammaLs. All these examples oonse^ueiitly clisplayt in a con- 
spicuous degree, those very phenomena on which Kramer calcu- 
lates, but with the omission of an essential factor, namely, that 
very factor which, according to Darwin, is, under the form of 
' sexual seledtion,’ one of the chief agents in effecting the selection, 
i.e. the preservation of extreme and particularly favoured varie- 
ties. If, on the other hand, we take this factor into the calculation, 
the numerous cases so strongly insisted on by Kramer, of great 
constancy in the distinctive chai‘acters of male beetles, may be 
veiy well explained by Darwin’s principles. According to these 
the selection effected in these instances by the physiological 
bearings of the organs in question has already acted, and has 
selected, and consequently rendered constant, those species 
which had special advantages in the struggle which led to the 
' selection ; while in those cases of still prevailing variability for 
#which Kramer’s calculation holds good, no such physiological 
; cap have been at work. For it must not be forgotten 
r natural nor sexual selection can originate new 
^butrcan only come into play when some active 
have given rise to such modifications in 
ating, as are capable of introducing some new 
'COiMlation. So long as this does not take place, 
originally gave idse to the deviations, i.e, the 
still be able to act unchecked. Now the ques- 
tion as to how an old organ may come to have a new physio- 
logical value, in rdation either to the other organs of the same 
creature or to the external conditions of existence, is evid^tly 
one bf great importance ; and this seems to me a suitable oppor- 
tunity for studying it with reference to an actual example, 
namely, the eyes recently detected by myself on the back of an 
Orushidium, a naked mollusc. 

It is universally known that almost all univalve MoUusca 
Jiave two eyes either at the tip of the tentacles or at their base. 
These eyes are extremely different as to stmctare from those ol 
the Yertebrata. In all eyes, without exception, the optic nerye 
is gradually merged in a layer of tissue which includes the'^Sib- 
minafag fibres of the nerve and is known as the xetina ; these 
fibre ends are the 'rods and cones, or columnar layer* In Yert^ 
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bmta (see ilgr 98, 5) the optic nerve penetrateli th^ outer skin of 
the eye, and spreads out on its innei* surface between it and the 
lens in such a way that these ends of the nerve are turned away 
from the lens and thus have their free ends directed outwai'ds. 


a 



Fio. 98.— Sections of ej'es (o) of a univalve. « is the layer of rods and cones enclosed in/, 
the fibrous layer of the retina, b, the eye of a %^rtebrate animal at the spot where 
the optic nerve enters it. The nerve traverses all tlie la^’ers aud spreads out, fomiiuK. 
the fibrous layer /; the coluninar layer lies outside It, aud thus in tlio reverse 
position to what it occu^cs in the eye of the mollusc. 

♦ 

In the eyes found on the tentacles of snails (see fig. 98, a) these 
ro^ in the contrary position ; the surface of the tips is tiimed, 
towards the lens. Thus, in the former, the layer of rods and 
ooBes itself is pierced by the optic nerve, nnd in that spot of 
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oourse none can be formed ; hence vertebrate ai^Enais are blind 
in that particular spot, which is in fact known scientifically 
as ^ the blind spot.’ Such a spot is absent in the eyes of the 
second category ; the optic nerve extends over the outside of the 
eyes, and the rods and cones situated within cover the whole 
, inner surface of the retina uniformly. 

So far as concerns the eyes placed on its head the genus 
Onchidium in no way difiers from the allied groups. But the 
greater number of species in this genus are further distinguished 
by having other eyes situated on the shelMess but coriaceous 





Fig. 99.->Sectian of the dorsal eye of Onchidium vcrrucuHatum^ letters as In fig. 98. 

back of the animal. These dorsal eyes (see fig. 99) are eoctretnely’ 
interesting, for, simple as they are in structure, th^ are iden- 
tical in type with those of the vertebmta. A comparison of 
the two sections here given of the eye of a vertebrate animal 
and of one of these dorsal eyes will sufiioe to exhibit the 
Resemblance; in both there is the * blind spot,’ because the 
optic nerve must pierce the external layer of the retina ; and in 
both the layer of rods and cones, forms the outer layer of the 
retina. is the. only example hitherto, known of an.^ 

BO constraeted in an invertebrate animal. 

»b2 
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It is that thesej^ eyes must be of the greatest im- 

portance in the life of the animal possessing them. In the 
first place it is simply inconceivable that well-^leveloped eyes, 
capable of fulfilling their functions, should be useless. If eyes 
occurred in other univalves in the same place as in Onchidium, 
we should naturally think at once that the dorsal eyes of 
Onchidium were degenerate eyes; but they are found exclu- 
sively in this genus, whence we may infer with considerable 
confidence that they must have originated in it. But suppos- 
ing they were, nevertheless, rudimentary eyes inherited from 
extinct ancestors of this family, they must in some way 
prove themselves to be such ; we should expect to find some 
part absent — the lens, or the rods and cones, or th^ pigment of 
the retina. All these parts, however — ^recognised as being 
essential to the normal use of the eye — are present in the dorsal 
eyes of the Onchidium, and not in one s|)ecies only, but in above > 
twenty forms that 1 myself have examined. Finally, all these 
twenty difiTerent varieties of dorsal eyes represent an unbroken 
series, from those of very low development up to the highest, 
and they all exhibit the essential parts of a seeing eye, varying 
in arrangement, it is tiue, but quite normal in structure. This 
irrefutably proves that these, eyes have originated independently 
in the family of Onchidiadsd, and that they are no doubt of 
great importance in the life of the mollusc. 

During many years of travel in tropical regions these eyes 
were perfectly unknown to me; but on other grounds 1 had 
devot^ much attention to the mode of life of the OncMdia. 

^ They live exclusively on th^ seashore or in brackish marshes ; 
they creep along close to the edge of the water, hiding in cleft# 
of the rocks or under large stones. Together with them, in the 
same spots, live numerous specimens of two genera of fishes, 
Periophthahnvs and the nearly allied BoUopMhalmvs \ these 
skip along the strand with long leaps, evidently seeking their 
food, which, besides insects, consists principally of this very ’ 
^nus of mollusca. This, as it seems to me, afifords a way of 
accounting — though only hypothetically, it is true — ^for the 
development of these dorsal eyes. The Onchidia are terriUiy 
slow creatures, perfectly incapable of escaping or of ^thdrawing , 
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rapidly into a rift for slielter. ‘JKhey eat ’bob sand, 

wM(^ they shovel into the gullet through i^e mouth, as do 
some of the Echinoderms ; of course they only digest the nutri- 
tions organic particles which are mixed with the sea-sand. 
Thus, in order to find suitable nourishment, they must often 
be exposed to the gaze of the swift fish that leap rapidly 
along the edge of the sea, as well ^ to that of other animals. 
Flee they cannot ; a house into which to creep — like many other 
molluscs living equally exposed — ^they have not; they have 
neither spines nor jaws with which to defend themselves ; and 
the eyes on their back, which are capable only of warning 
them of the approach of danger, do not avail to provide them 
with protection; in short, even with these dorsal eyes they 



FlO. P^Hophthnltniu KotlrfuUri^ a flsh ?rhtoh purauos Oncbldiam — a land moUtuo — 
on the MO’Shore. The large ventral Ana serve for a toward leap. 


seem to be perfectly defenceless against their pursuers. Still, it 
would certainly be very strange that such eyes should be .deve- * 
loped here, and only in this particular genus, without beihg 
.qualified to be of any real advan&ge to them, since they' cer- 
tainly cannot require eyes on their back — useful, no doubt, for 
looking up to heaven, but quite useless for looking down on 
earth — ^in order to find their food, which lies close More them 
in the sand under their mouth. 

Hence, if these eyes were in fact to be of some service to the 
mollusc, it must have been also provided with some sort of 
weapons, and in point of fact such weapons do exist in every^ 
qpedas that has such eyes. The skin of the hack is very thickly 
set with minute glands, of which the contents are not perfectly 
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fluidi but rather a kind Cift^i^pretion, and the porcSs for* ita 
emission .a^ excessively fine^ sOv as to be hardly discemible,r 
Moreover, these are dosely sniroiinded by a dlxnilar mttscle, so; 
.that by its contmction the openings of the glands are easily 
closed. Feeble contractions of the skin, such as inevitably 
occur in the act of crying, cannot consequently express the 
minute globules of the secretion out of the glands ; the moisture 
cannot exude. But supposing that a Periophthalmus approaches 
suddenly and with rapid leaps (see fig. 100) ; it rises — ^as I have 
often seen — several inches into the air, and may thus not un- 
frequently throw a shadow from some distance ofiT, on the back 
of the slowly creeping Onchidium, and of course alarm it greatly^ 
The mollusc has all its eyes—and I have positively counted 
ninety-eight on one specimen — turned upwards in various 
directions; suddenly aware of the fish, or of its shadow, it 
quickly draws up its whole body, thus contracting the glands in 
the skin on all sides with considerable force. Granting that 
this force is sufficient to express the globules of secretion from 
the pores of the glands, these, as the skin contracts, must inevi- 
tably be expelled from them ; instead of flowing OT^r the skin of 
the creature’s back, they will be shot into the air in hundreds 
—or thousands — ^towards the pursuing fish; the fish, now 
alarmed on its part, and hit by the shower of minute shot, 
which may be iiV. some way injurious or offensive, retires from 
the pursuit, and the Onchidium is safe. 

Of course, as I have* already said, this is merely an hypo^ 
thesis ; the question nevertheless arises whether it may not be' 
possible to show by indirect evidence that it is extremely 
probable. ' 

It would, no doubt, be quite conceivable that the Onchidium 
might be able to defend itself in the mode 1 have suggested, not 
merely against the Periophthalmus and Boleophthalnius^ but 
against other foes. But if, as I believe, these two fishes are 
actually the only, or at any rate the most dangerous, enemies 
it has to dread, and if the eyes and glands thus serve as 
weapons of defence against these fishes only, we must expect 
that wherever these fishes occur Onchidia with dorsal eyes wil} 
be found* This is in fact the case. The Periophtbalmiis is. 
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found in l^orth Australia and ^the western poMon of the 
Pacific, in the whole of the Chinese Seas as far as Jftpan, in the 
Indian Ocean and the Malayan Archipelago, and on the east 
coast of Africa. The Onchidia with dorsal eyes have precisely 
the same distribution. 

Only one exception existed until lately. On the« coast of 
Congo, where, from Gunther’s catalogue of recent fishes, Peri-' 
ophthalmus has long been known to exist, no Onchidium had 
been found, and even in the latest list of Afric[ui land-mollusca, 
which we owe to the industry of Martens, no Onchidium is in- 
cluded. However, in answer to an inquiry from me, I , was 
informed by that admirable malacologist that ho was in posses- 
sion of several species which had lately been brought back from 
Congo by the German ox})edition to that coast. He was good 
enough to send mo a specimen to examine ; but unfortunately 
it reached me in so bad a condition that it was impossible to 
arrive at any positive conclusion with regard to the presence or 
absence of dorsal eyes. 

It therefore is possible that the Onchidium found on the 
West African coast may not have such eyes, and thereby a 
strong argument would be raised against the hypothesis I have 
put forward. For, according to that view, we should be inclined 
to regard the doi-sal eyes as an organ indispensable to the genus, 
since by them only could its extirpation bailie fish be pre- 
vented. However, there are spots where the fishes which we 
regard as the chief enemies of the Onchidium do not live, and 
^where nevertheless the molluscs occur and are by no means 
rare. One species, long since described by Cuvier as OwMdLiuia 
•cdticum^ is found on the Atlantic shore of England and Eraiibe ; 
another occurs in America, on the high northern coast ; cithers 
again live on the west coast of both North and South America ; 
the Galapagos Islands have their peculiar species, and in the 
eastern x>arts of the Pacific, as in Now Zealand and Australia, 
many 'species are found. In all these places the fishes are 
absent, and all the species of Onchidium here mentioned— 
almost all of which I have examined anatomically — are devoid 
dorsal eyes^ and at the same time of the glands which, acting 
ias weapons, can alone serve to demonstrate the use of the dorsal 
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ev«s theupaadves. Here, where the molluscs seem to be exempt 
from pursuit, the eyes aud the weapon would alike be useless, 
and it is quite intelligible that they should not be developed on 
the back in these spedes. It is easy too to understand that 
they must have degenerated if ancestral Onchidia provided with 
eyes migrated to these regions, where, in consequence of the 
. absence of the fishes, both the organs for defence and those for 
warning immediately ceased to be of use. In this way the 
absence of dorsal eyes in the species living in localities where 
there were no hostile fishes would seem to be a confirmation of 
the view suggested : That the eyes of those species furnished 
with them are of use in the way above described. One single 
difiiculty, however, remains ; ,,the West African Onchidia perhaps 
have no dorsal eyes, and one single species living in the Western 
Pacific certainly has none, though it lives associated with those 
fishes, the hereditary foes of its race. But even this exception 
may easily be explained by a somewhat closer consideration of 
the structure of the genus, and of the mode of developnient of 
the dorsal eyes. 

Jn a former chapter I have already pointed out that every 
living cell or group of cells must possess every attribute of living 
protoplasm ; they must be able to move or change their form ; 
they mnst bo capable of assimilation, reproduction, respiration, 
antd secretion, and finally they must be capable of elaborating 
external impressions, and, if I may say so, of transmitting 
them to their consciousness. We know, moreover, that a lens 
has the property of collecting in a foclis the different rays which 
pombino to make white light, and hence it follows of course 
tirat in every papilla of an animal’s skin, that is either spherical 
or formed on ^xxy other regular curve, a similar conver; 
gence of the rays falling upon it must ensue if these portiuoia of 
the skin are only sufficiently smooth and transparent. 
chemical rays or heat-rays which are thus concentrkted by the 
papilla on any point lying within the skin, must be able to act 
lipon some of the cells they imjwge upon differently to others, 
sinca the reaction of two contiguous cells must always, be 
slightly diffpront. Thus certain cells will be particularly stimu- 
lated to an increased exertion of the secretive action which is 
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eomnon to them all, and these will become gland^ooUs ; while 
others will not be stimulated at all, or be modified in some other 
way.' Now, supposing that the cells, as yet unmodified, and 
lying in the fbcus of the lens or the papilla, were to come 
into contact with a sensory nerve, they might easily be con- 
verted into true sense-organ-cells, since they, as living cells, 
possess the inherent capacity of reactihg on external impressions 
in the way to which we give the name of sensation ; ' in the first 
instance, no doubt, these sense- cells could only transmit general 
sensations, and in this respect would at most be distinguished 
above the other contiguous cells by possessing that general 
sensibility in a somewhat higher degree. If now, in conse. 
quence of any influence, the cells of the epidermis subjacent to 
the lenticular prominence became surrounded with pigment, so 
that the rays concentrated by the lens could penetrate no 
deeper, it would seem that the first impetus would be given 
towards the development of a true eye. It may be assumed 
that this primitive eye would in the first instance only be capa- 
ble of distinguishing different shades of light and darkness — a 
full light from a shadow. From this, by itself alone, the 
animal would derive no advantage, since this eye, though sensi- 
ble of the shadow of a pursuing fish, would only give warning of* 
the danger. But the same cause which originated the eye — t,e, 
the regular convex curving of the prominent part of the skin — 
will also have been capable of modifying some of the cells of 
that primitive cellular mass into gland-cells, and thus a weapon 
will ^ve. been formed. Not till then could Natural Selection 
step in with its stabilitating and extending influence, and develops, 
from this simple eye, capable only of distinguishing light and 
shade, a perfected organ qualified to give an exact image of the 
fish in pursuit ; and the glands when necessary, in the same way 
could become more effective weapons than ihey were at their 
first origin. 

A pretty theory ! may perhaps be said — ^but unfortunately 
merely an hypothesis. Granted. Neverthdess, I was able, in 
the course of my investigations of Ijbe development of the dorsal 
eyes as it takes place in nature, actually to observe all the 
stages, just as I have here deduced them from an hypothetical 
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construction of the possible process of developJment of such ftn 
eye from the simplest conditions^ A short account of these 
observations will here be of service. 

All the species of Onchidium observed by me, the blind as 




Fig. lOl.->The dcvelopmeut of the eye of Onchidium. Above, to the left, the tint etago; 
small vesicular cells (a) close under the epidermis cells of the prominent point of 
the papilla. Above (right) a larger mass of these vestoular cells, which gitulually 
increases and grows spherical. Below (left), this body of homogeneous cells b 
enclosed in pigment layer. Below (rightly the eyeball thus formed communicates 
with the optic nerve (oj»0> its cellular mass has been differentiated: into a large 
lens lying in front, and retina-cells behind it. 

^weU as those that can see, are covered with a great number a£ 
tubercles of various sizes, of which the surface is everywhere 
curved very regularly and is at the same time quite smooth. 
The intervening portions of the skin of the back are, on the 
contrary, ilistingnished by much roughness and granulation or 
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wrinkling ; hence in these intermediate spaces' no nnifona 
fraction of rays of light can take place in* any one point, while 
it can in the smooth rounded papillie. These vary greatly in 
size, and they constantly increase in number with, the age of the 
animal. The smallest have beneath the cuticle, or outer skin, 
merely a simple cellular layer — the epithelium — like all uni- 
valves. The next in size show, exactly in the centre of the 
papillae, a cellular mass growing inwards and downwards from 
the epidermis (see fig. 101, the upper fig. to the left), in which 
one or two cells may ali'eady be discerned as the basis of future 
gland-cells j in the next this group. of gland*‘cells are pushed 
aside by another cellular mass proceeding in the same way 
from the epidermis at the summit of the papilla (see fig. 101, 
right, top fig.) and of peculiar aspegt. Subsequently the inner- 
most cells of this last-named mass become conspicuously modi- 
fied, they increase much in size, their contents become peculiarly 
granular, and their circumference highly refractive, and then a 
fine nerve may be seen proceeding from the interior of the skin 
.towards this cellular mass. . In still larger papillae we find 
roundish cell-bodies which are in direct communication with a 
nerve, and which at the back are already partly surrounded by 
pigment (see fig. 101, bottom, left fig.). At the spot where the 
nerve enters, and where the pigment layer is not altogether 
closed up, there are a few peculiar cells which are of precisely the 
same size and aspect as the cells above mentioned in the largest 
papillae without pigment. Finally, the pigment layer closes 
round the central cellular mass, and the primitive rudimentary 
eye is complete. *■ 

' The structure is not, of course, thereby definitely complete. 
Very striking modifications now take place in the central 
bodies, composed of homogeneous cells And enclosed in pig- 
ment ; one of them, lying nearest to the prominent surfSme of 
the papilla — ^the cornea — ^growd more than its neighbours ; soon 
others do the same, and a true lens, consisting of at leaw four 
cells, is thus formed. The still unmodified cells, lying between 
the lens thus formed and the pigment sheath, now are trans- 
formed into a retina of which the structure has been above 
desmbed. The process and conditions here described, and ooioh 
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Iftnned by actual observation of the development of one of the 
tnost^highly developed dorsal eyes of the Onchidium, coindde-^ 
as I think must be allowed^with the phases of development 
previously set forth on hypothetical grounds as being those 
proper to the formation of an eye, if we assume that by the 
aimple property of a regularly curved and smooth surface of a 
papilla of the skin, all the light, heat, and chemical rays of a 
beam of light must be made to converge in one point. 

If the foregoing chain of argument is correct, as I cannot 
doubt, we have here detected an organ of extremely complicated 
structure in th& very process of formation ; and this instance 
proves, if indeed further proof were needed, that, as Darwin has 
often insisted, an organ can never be created by natural selec- 
tion, but can only be modified and improved by it. Sometimes, 
no doubt, expressions are used, even by naturalists, which 
might lead us to suppose that they were of opinion that an 
organ might originate from its use — ^thus, in this case, an eye 
from the act of sight ; this, of course, is absolutely erroneous. 
Sight, on the contrary, cannot occur till from other causes- — 
as. in this instance the direct stimulus to the skin— those parts 
have been formed which must be in existence before sight is in 
any way possible. Here, in the dorsal eyes of Onchidium, in 
the first instance it was the concentration of light on a certain 
point within the skin, which was occasioned by the form and , 
structure of the papillm, and the consequent modification of 
certain cells, which gave rise to a primitive organ of sight, and 
this organ was capable of still further development thrbugh 
natural selection, since, from the very first, it oontauied within 
itself the elements of further perfectibility and modification. 

Xt foUows, moreover, that if at any time such a primitive eye 
were developed in an animal which was not exposed to this 
process of natuxalVeilection by its association with a fish that 
.preyed upon it, the organ, being useless, would disappear or at 
any rate degenerate. And this actually is the case, as we have 
seen; for all the species of this genus which live where the 
Pfriophthalmns does not, are devoid of these eyes. Only oneaa- 
4>earfcained exception is asyet known— the above-mentioned speeisi 
j^ Pn^diidium which lives associated with spedes that can s^ 
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and with the preying fiah^ though it is itself blind. But tUtt 
species is found exclusively on the outer limits of the region 
inhabited by Periophthalmus, namely, on the south-east coast of 
Australia and in the central region of the Pacific. Also the 
spedes spoken of as living on tiie West coast of Africa, and 
which is probably blind, belongs to such another frontier dis- 
trict. Now it is, of course, not much to be wondered at, that 
in these frontier districts a blind form should occur among 
those that can see. But there is a much more sticking argu- 
ment for allowing this exception again to serve as confirming 
the rule. While all the truly bUnd species of those regions 
whence Periophthalmus is absent, are devoid, not merely of 
developed eyes, but of the first elements for forming them, and of 
the accompanying weapons — ^having no dorsal glands whatever^ 
since without these the eyes would be useless — the blind species 
of the Pacific has both the glands and the cell-groups inside the 
papilliB agreeing precisely in structure with a middle stage in the 
series exhibited in the formation of the very highly developed 
eyes of Onchidium verrucvlatum. Thus here we seem to have 
a species in which either eyes formerly existing have begun to 
disappear from desuetude, or the construction of a true organ 
of sight has been begun by the coincidence of the three factors 
which would give rise to it.^®^ 

I have treated of this example somewhat in detail, on puipose 
to define as clearly as possible the limit'line where the external 
modifying causes which we discern as giving rise to a new 
organ — or rather as transforming one already existing into 
another — cease to be effective, and where those selective inflow 
exmes begin to act which determine the further perfecting of a. 
newly developed organ. 

1 am, moreover, convinced that in case, by a corre- 
sponding method of research, the same limit-line will be easily 
detected. That it is not yet recognised, nor even in most cases 
supposed to exist — so that it is often difficult to avoid a con- 
fusion between the transformixig causes and the purely selective 
ones — ^is, in my opinion, entmly due to our having hitherto 
been satisfied with mere general speculationB on Darwin’s theory, 
and having neglected to investi^die the ^innumerable probkiiDis 
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which it Buggests, but which can only be solved by experiment: 
1 shall here discuss another important instance of the same kind 
which is very much to the point — the Means of Protection, 
namely, bestowed by nature on both pursuers and pursued to 
enable them to attain their end, that is to say to capture their 
prey on the one hand, or to escape capture on the other. 

Protection by imitation of surrounding objects. — ^It is well 
known that a great number of living animals are enabled to 
escape their pursuers by their more or less strong resemblance 
in form and colour to the objects among which they live, in 
which case the resemblance is protective ; while others, on the 
contrary, are specially qualified by the same circumstance to 
pursue their prey with success. Thus a crowd of new agents of 
selection among forms are added to those already discussed in 
the foimer chapters. For it is self-evident that every alteration 
that takes place in the co-ordination of the conditions which 
surround any given species of animal must deprive it of the pro^ 
tection it derives from its resemblance to a particular plant, let 
us say, if that very plant is exterminated ; and in the same way 
that an accident of colouring, which has hitherto occasioned no 
special resemblance to any object, may suddenly become a 
powerful instrument in facilitating attack or self-defence. Thus 
a selection will be effected between different forms which had 
previously been equally protected.^*® 

It is, of coui^se, impossible to investigate in this place the 
greater number of the known cases of such protective resem- 
blance, and it will suffice to discuss a few of the most instructive 
examples. 1 shall here adopt the arbitrary division of these 
cases into two classes, which has become general : into those, 
namely, of the reseuibi^ce of animals to inanimate objects — as 
stones, sand, ^ the and living plants — afid those of resem- 

blance to other living animals ; but merely for convenience sake, 
since I can find no principle on which such an artificial division 
can be based. 

It has long been a well-established fact that very many 
animals are effectually protected against their enemies by their 
res^blance to stones or sand, lichens, leaves and twigs ; and 
j^very one who haa ai* any time bemi engaged in collecting 
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insects is familiar with numerous instant of this kind. Man^^ 
birds and quadrupeds that are regularly hunted by men have 
become extremely rai'e in many places, because, though they are 
to a great degree protected against their enemies among other 
animals, by the resemblance of the colours of their feathers ov 



7l0. lOa.-^nufllioppers that are protected by their resemblance to lessee, a, PhylHum 
skcf/oUutih feeds on leaves and mimics rresh leaves, b, Aeanthops «p., one of the 
MmUidett feeding on creatures which it captures among dry vegetable matter ; it exactly 
mimics dry leaves. From the Philippines. Half natural size. 

fur to the objects among which they live, man can employ a 
variety of means of atta^ or pursuit against which the protec* 
tion of resemblance is ineffectual. The zoologist who should 
attempt to capture the perfectly transparent creatures which 
B}vun at the surface of the sea without using a net for straining 
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,t\ui irsiXet, '^ould certainly catch but a veiy few individuals 
wk^a glass vesseli for only under the most favourable drcum- 
l^rtanoCs would they be visible to him« A resemblance of colour 
*"10 that of various parts of plants is in many cases increased in 
"ffficacy by the habit many creatures have of squatting dose 
and motionless when they are pursued, so that their resemblance 
to a leaf or branch is greatly increased. The caterpillars of 
several species of butterflies are familial* to every one, as well 
as the * dry leaf insect ’ (see fig. 102 ) ; this belongs to the class of 
leaf-eating grasshoppers, to which also belong the Phasmidse, 
walking-stick insects (see fig. 32 ). They are perfectly harm- 
less, and their resemblance to the objects which surround 
them is evidently only a means of escape from their pursuer. 
It is quite otherwise among the predatory Mantidse, the best 
known of which is the * praying mantis * (McmtU religiosa). In 
the accompanying cut I have represented a species of the genus 
Acanthops which has an extraordinary resemblance to dry 
leaves, but in this case the resemblance must be available in 
facilitating attack. Thus the same character may Conduce to 
two difierent ends, attack or defence. 

Besides the cases of protective resemblance in form and 
colour, which I have here briefly indicated, there are others 
which we might feel disposed to regand as the exaggeration of 
such a means of protection. In dl the instances hero mentioned 
the character of the form and colouring serves for purposes of 
concealment, irrespective of whether the ultimate end is oflen- 
sive or defensive. But in many instances of brilliant and 
conspicuous colouring the case is quite otheifwise, particularly 
among insects ; their 001001*8 are so splehdid, ftnd the markings 
on the wings or body so striking, that they must inevitably 
attract the gaze'HSf every insectivorous creature. Thus th^ 
would seem to be actually forced on the attention of their ench 
mies, and it is probable that not one of these vividly painted 
forms could long escape annihilation if they had not some other 
means of protection ; but this, in /act, seems to be invariably 
the case^ as we learn from 'Wallace's admirable and eitbaustive 
researches into this subject. Thus the gaudily striped bees and 
waspshave asting commctedwith a poison-gland; other ihseeto, 
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as the stingless ChryaididcB and many proboscidian beetleSj^^lare 
protected by a strong coat of mail ; bugs, lady-birds, and many , 
butterflies have dermal glands from which the secretion — os' 
every one 'knows in the case of the bug — ^is excessively objec- 
tionable to the pursuer, or even in some way injurious ; otherd 
can escape pursuit by extreme rapidity of flight, while others 
again assume a peculiar posture by which — ^as it would seem — 
they can actually frighten away their enemies. It is in connec- 
tion with these facts that, according to the statements ^ this 
distinguished naturalist and of other inquirers, such brilliantly 
coloured insects are usually, if not invariably, avoided by the 
. generality of insect-eaters ; birds — ^as well as frogs and lizards — 
showing a preference for the dull-coloured over the gaily 
coloured species. This view is strengthened by the fact adduced 
by Wallace that those insects or larvae which are inconspicuous 
in colour are commonly devoid of any kind of defensive weapons 
such as are found in the more splendidly coloured species. 
Hence, according to Wallace, the use of the bright colours is 
evident ; the creatures which pursue these insects soon learned 
by experience, and communicated to their progeny, the useless- 
ness of pursuing these harlequin insects, as any attempt to 
attack them might be bitterly avenged. 

At the first glance this view seems a striking one. It may 
be the correct one in many or all of the cases here adduced, but 
it is certainly open to doubt whether it can be unhesitatingly 
applied — ^as has sometimes been done — ^to every case of splendid 
colouring in the skin of animals. Darwin has already raised 
this question as agjpunst Wallace, and he proposes to substituta 
the view that all or most cases of brilliant colouring have 
originated from a variety of natural selectio(| which he terms 
Sexual Selection. According to this view, colouring has resulted 
from the determining selective influence of the sexes and their 
preference for certain colours and modes of colouring. Still, 
Darwin himself had already mentioned, though only inciden- 
tally, that there are many animals characterised by their 
splendid motley or metallic ^colouring which could not have 
preserved it through sexual selection j for example, all the 
Polypes, and more pcodicul^iy the sea-anemones and 
0 0 ' 
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tix/k coralsj are conspicuous for their colours. The surface of a 
reef lying just under water has often been compared to a gay 
garden of flowers, and the splendour of such a ‘ bed ’ of animals 
is in fact quite astonishing. It is as though Mother Nature had 
here given free play to the fancy she is elsewhere compelled to 
restrain in some degree, by indulging hejr delight in lavishing all 
the colours of the rainbow, and by inviting a motley company 
of creatures to disport themselves among the flowers and fruit 
of her submarine garden — ^blue and red star-fish, Holothurim of 
every hue, and gaudily painted fishes. 

The fishes, in which the sexes are separate and which swim 
about freely, may perhaps have preserved their brilliant colour- 
ing by sexual selection, or even in the way put forward so 
emphatically by Wallace ; but neither hypothesis suffices as a 
satisfactoiy explanation of the equally bright colours of polypes. 
No kind of sexual selection can hei'e come into play, for the 
simple reason that the sexes do not seek each other ; they ai« all 
sessile animals, male and female alike, and are obliged to throw 
off the sexual elements into the water and leave it to chance, or 
rather to the currents, whether fertilisation is effected or not. 
•Wallace's explanation is equally inapplicable. All polypes 
are predatory creatures, feeding on fishes, crabs, worms, (&c. ; 
hence their striking and ornamental colouring would seem 
rather to be a disadvantage to them, for, since they cannot move 
about, they are fitted to catch such animals as approach too near 
to them with their long arms and the weapons with which these 
are furnished ; and their colouring, therefore, would seem cal- 
culated to warn all ci'eatures swimming in the sea, even at a 
distance, against coming within range of their perilous embrace. 
This apparent disadvantage might perhaps be outweighed by a 
greater advantage ^nnected with this bright colouring, namely, 
that it warns the fish that prey upon them not to approach — 
which, of course, presupposes that those enemies have real 
,^cau8e to dread the weapons of the polypes. This, however, is 
by no means the case ; the fishes which feed on the true corals 
-.- a s the SearidcBsmong the Lahridof (WraaaGB) and the Dio- 
dontidm among the Plectognathi — ore perfectly indifferent as to 
whether the creatures they feed on try to. clutch them with 
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their teutacles or pierce their skin with their microscopie dart- « 
lilsie stinging-threads. It is impossible — so far as our present 
knowledge extends — ^to discover the faintest trace of usefulness 
in the brilliant colours of the polypes, and it is highly probable 
that they are in fact perfectly unimportant as regards the 
selective influence caused by their reciprocal relations with 
other animals. To this example of a mode of colouring which 
is insigniflcant with regard to selection, wo might add many 
others, particularly of invertebrate animals; and the question , 
even arises whether in many cases the distribution of colours, tp 
which we are at present disposed to attribute a marked value 
in the process of selection, may not be considerably overrated 
in this respect. 

But it follows from all this that not the colour or pigment 
itself merely, but its distribution— t.e. the markings of the animal 
— may under certain circumstances have been produced by othei* 
causes than those on whose eflbcts selection seems to depend. 
It is perfectly evident that under no conceivable circumstances 
can the pigment, the colouring-matter itself, originate from 
selection ; this point has already been gone into in Chapter III. 
(seepp. 99 and 115). It was there shown that the oidgin of the 
pigment must depend on physiological processes acting in the 
body of each individual, and which seem to be of tlie greatest 
importance to the healthy life of each. Hence the particular 
mode of its distribution throughout the skin must in the first 
place be the result of causes acting entirely in the animal itself, 
perfectly regular from the very finst, or, it may be, wholly** 
irregular ; and this will depend on whether the internal physio- 
logical causes have determined the deposition of the colouring- 
matter in the skin in a certain regular order or no.^^^ If this 
order is very shai-ply defined, the distribution of colour must, of 
coui'se, be extremely regulai*, and many of the characteristic 
markings in Actinim, corals, and the shells of Mollusca may 
have arisen in this way. But, on the other hand, selection 
con control this colouidng of the skin, and can confirm any par- 
ticular arrangement which is especially advantageous to the 
creature in the struggle for existence, can make it more regular 
or enhance its brilliancy. The possibility that selection may 

c c 2 
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V contm a mode of eolouring that has originated by a physio- 
logical process, by no means proves Ibhat in every case without 
eimptioK the distribution of colouring in the animal World 
. . must hava originated in the same manner, any more than the 
^established fact that chlorophyll is formed in most green-leaved 
plants ua<ler the influence of light, alters the other fact that in 
certain cases, as in the Coniferas, the same matter can bo elabo- 
rated in the dark. 

f A very striking instance of protective colouring is exhibited 

the so-called Chromatic Function which has only recently 
been made the subject of exact investigation. It has already 
^een discussed in the chapter on the influence of light (see 
^.92 and note It consists in the power possessed by many 
Fishes, Crustaceans, Amphibia, and Bcptiles, of adapting their 
general colouring — often by extremely rapid alternations — to 
the colouring of the surrounding objects, so that they seem to be 
helped by it in the pursuit of their prey, or especially protected 
against the attacks of their enemies. 

Hence it is perfectly evident that all such adaptations of 
colouring to that of surrounding objects must be a powerful 
instrument of selection. Those individuals which are best 
qualified in this respect must have a conspicuous advantage 
over their less well-fitted companions in the struggle for exist- 
ence. Thus every cause which might give a species the capa- 
bility of lapidly assuming certain changes of the colour of the 
skin by a contraction of the chromatophores, would indirectly be 
. the cause of a further perfecting of this capability by natural 
selection ; but this selection could not come into play till the 
contractile power of the chromatophores was actually existent 
and a protective xpode of colouring was already produced by it. 
Neither selection, nor the struggle for existence, could in this 
case, any more than in any other, by itself effect a modification of 
the functions or of the morphological peculiarities of an animal, 
^nd* the same is evidently the case in those instances, now to 
be considered, of protective resemblance in form and colour 
which is commonly known by the name of mimicry. 

The mimicry or imitation of one animal by another. — ^Bates 
and Wallace gave the name of mimicry to all those cases of 
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protective resemblance in which a creature, otherwise 
less, imitates the form colouring of another whi<m has 
some special means of p^tection, and thereby, as is j^roboible, 
escapes the pursuit of its enemies more easily than it could 
without such a disguise. But here again the protection 
obtained may benefit the pursuer as well as the punned ; the^* 
former by disguising it in the eyes of the alert pre^,' ffie latter 
by protecting a defenceless animal which mixes with the better-^ 
armed species whose aspect it has borrowed. I need not insist 
once more that the words here used must be taken in a figura%< 
tive sense, since it is clear that no animal can ever be capable 
of designedly miiniching another. 

We owe the most impoi tant researchas that have yet been 
made on this interesting subject to the above-mentioneJf 
judicious and acute travellers. No doubt wo have long been 
acquainted with insects living here, in Europe, which in form, 
colour, and mode of fiight bear a great resemblance to others .of 
difierent species; I may mention the Seaim among the butter- 
flies, which greatly resemble bees, and owe to this resemblance 
many of their specific names.*®^ Formerly, little attention was 
paid to this circumstance ; at most it was incidentally noted that 
those butteifiies were apparently protected by this resemblance, 
but any attempt to explain this mimicry was never even 
thought of before Darwin and Wallace ; and it was partly the 
new views which, from Darwin, rapidly extended among zoo- 
logists, and partly the vast number of striking examples of 
such I’esemblances in tropical Brazil, which led Bates in the first 
instance to examine the relations of thase cases more exactly, 
during his many years' residence in South America. 

A brief enumeration of the most impoitant examples of 
such mimicry will here be desirable ; but a complete list is all 
the less necessary because the labours of Wallace, Bates, and 
Trimen are easily accessible, and popular essays on the subject 
have appeared in many periodicals. Among the American 
butterflies the species of LaptaMs, Erycina, and Ithomia mimic 
the HdiconiadcB, which are distinguished by a sharp and un« 
pleasant smell. In the same way the DcmcMca and Acrasidca of 
tlm eastern regions of tropical America are protected by foetid 
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glands, and here agam there are certain species of these 
families which ai*e imitated by the defenceless species of Papilio 
, and Diodema. In North America, Vomais archippus, a very 
common butterfly, is closely copied by Limenitis archippiis] 



Fio. 103. — DoUops 8p. jnlinioii 6, Poehyrhynahus orbifer; <r, Doliops curculionctides mimicB d, 
PachyrhpHchus sp. ; <», Scepattus pachprhynchoidM (a grasshopper) mimics /, Apoeyr- 
tm\ g, Duliopi sp. mimics h, P(iehyrhyv€^us«p. ; t, Phoraspis sp. (a grasshopper) mimifis 
1-, a Corcinella. All from the Philippines, of nat. size. It is evident that the great simi- 
larity of the creatures to those they mimic is less conspicuous in the engraving than 
in real life, since the exact correspondence in the cxilouring cannot be given here. 

species of Seaia and of ^geriidea so closely resemble small 
wasps that every one fears to handle them, but they have no 
sting like wasps, and are in every respect perfectly harmless. 
Among beeiles, the Hiapidm and EumorphidaSi which are pro- 
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tected by foetid glands, are imitated by various species of stag- 
horn beetles; other tropical staghorn beetles look extremely 
like cei'tain Curculionidm — the PachyrhynchidcB (see fig. 103) — 
which have an integument so hard that insect-eating birds 
avoid them, probably on that account; other beetles, as, for 
instance, Charia melipona, resemble true bees; ^dontoceTHi^ 
odyiuroidea resembles a wasp of the genus Odynerua ; the grass- 
hopper Condylodera tricondyhidea is wonderfully like a beetle, 
Tricondyla of the family of the Cicindeke. Many flies ai'o 



Fig. 104.— Spiders which mimic ants and live associated with them ; it la ^ery dlfflcult 
to distinguish them. 

very like wasps ; spiders which live associated with ants have 
assumed the form and colour of the ants (see fig. 104), and Bates 
mentions a singular instance when a large caterpillar fright- 
ened him extremely by its extraordinary resemblance to a 
poisonous snake. Even among Yertebrata, such cases are not 
rare. Wallace tells us that several species of the poisonous 
genus Elapa (snakes that are cbmmon in Brazil) are closely 
imitated by quite harmless snakes — ^thus Elapa ftMua is 
copied by Pliocerua caqutdia ; a variety of Elapa corcMiwua — 
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known as the coral snake — ^by Homalocramum aemicmctum ; 
Elapa lemniacatua, of which the bite is said to be absolutely 
fatal, by Pliocerua elapoidea', and all again are imitated by various 
species of the quite harmless genus Oxyriiopusy which live asso- 
ciated with the poisonous kinds. The two cases, communicated 
by Wallah, -of birds which mimic other birds, seem certainly to 
come finder this head ; the TropidorhyTichua^ dreaded for its 
strength, is mimicked by the helpless Mimetay ainAAcGipitergale- 
atU8y a bird of prey which feeds on other birds, exactly resembles 
the insectivorous vulture JIarpagoay wherever the two species 
occur together. But the only instance adduced by Wallace of 
mimicry among quadrupeds — the resemblance of an insectivorous 
Giadobatea to the squirrels (rodents) — seems to me, on the other 
hand, to be included with less reason in this class of resem- 
blances. The assumption seems to me without foundation that 
the squirrels are harmless creatuies and cannot alarm the 
insects around them by their movements, so that the Inscctivora 
which resemble them easily capture thoii* food. The European 
squirrel, at any rate, is omnivorous, as are many rodents ; and 
granting even that they never eat insects, it does not appear to 
me to be by any me^ins established by observation that ins( cts 
would remain motionless when the squirrel, as he leaps from 
bough to bough, shakes every leaf and twig. 

Thus, omitting this case of the imitation of a squiiTel by an 
insectivorous animal, the cases of mimiciy that are here men- 
tioned seem to be well esbiblished on the whole. In each case 
it can be shown that the mimicked species is in some way very 
effectually protected by an offensive smell, weapons of some 
kind, a hard skin, a powerful frame, &c., while the mimicking 
form is, without exception, weak and devoid of defence, so as to 
be greatly in need of protection. It can, moreover, be proved 
that in many casbs, if not in all, the mimicking species live 
associated with those they resemble. 

From the facts thus established by observation, Bates and 
Wallace argue as follows. They show that all mimicking 
forms have acquired, by their disguise, an undeniable advan- 
tage in the struggle for existence over those less well equipped, 
since, in consequence of the disguise, either they escape 
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notice by the animals they pursue, or they are no longer 
liable to pursuit, because the predatory species to which they 
might perhaps afford a dainty morsel regard them as being — 
like the creatures they resemble — bad eating or even injurious. 
In this case the prey deceives the pursuer ; in the former case^ 
on the contrary, the pursuer deceives the prey. * fhe mode of 
origin of this wonderfully strong protective resemblance can be 
explained by the well-known principles of selection ; protective 
resemblances, at first small, have been developed by elimination 
to a greater, and at last to a perfect pitch of mimicry in form 
and colour, and also in mode of life. This theory seems 
extremely plausible, and 1 believe that in many cases it is the- 
right one; whether it is in all is another question. Under' no 
circumstances can this theory account for the first appeai'anoe 
of the resemblance, as seems to be tacitly assumed by many 
writers. But before I enter on any further discussion of this 
point, I will describe a few new cases of mimicry observed by 
myself. 

True cases of mimicry among Mollusca have not yet — so 
far as I know — been observed, although instances of protective 
resemblance are not rare even among them. This is surprising, 
since we might suppose that mimicry might originate where 
a protective resemblance to inanimate objects or plants already 
existed, for there seems to be an a priori probability that 
mimicry may have been developed from this. Perhaps this and 
other gaps result from our very meagre knowledge of the 
habits of life of the animals, particularly the inveitebrate 
animals, of other countries. 

Before describing the cases observed by me of mimicry ampng 
land mollusca, however, I must make a few remarks on the* 
system of classification of land mollusca now in vogue. The 
system according to which they are classified is based almost 
exclusively on the practical requirements of the collector, «.e. on 
the comparison of the empty shells ; on the other hand, the 
investigation of the animals themselves has until quite recently 
been very much neglected. But the anatomical researches carried 
on during the last ten years — ^to whidi 1 believe I have contri- 
buted a no inconsiderable share — prove that the shells of such 
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land-snails as have, like the great vino snail {Helix pomatia), 
a wide mouth to their shells are extraordinarily variable. 
G^era which had been constituted merely on our knowledge of 
these variable shells, such as Helixy Bulimug, Vitrinay Hanina, 
&c., have proved quite untenable, and we now know that species 
which, by a comparison of the animals, must be placed actually 
in different families, often have shells so exactly alike that 
conchologists and palaeontologists — the latter having, of course, 
nothing but the shells to judge from — ^have placed them in the 
same genus. 

These recent investigations have, moreover, proved that the 
great majority of the genera of land mollusca have very narrow 
limits of distribution, so that with regard, for instance, to the 
numerous shells resembling Yitrina which have hitherto been 
described, their local origin supplies a far surer index as to 
their affinities of relationship to this or that genus than the 
characters of the shell itself. Setting aside a small number of 
cosmopolitan and for the most part minute forms, most of them, 
and particularly the larger kinds, are highly characteristic of 
the diderent countries where they are indigenous. Thus the 
three genera, Gochlostylay Helicarioriy and RhyBotHy are quite cha- 
racteristic of the Philippines ; for only a few of the species extend 
into the neighbouring islands of the Moluccas, while they‘occur 
in a very great variety- of differently characterised species in the 
Philippines themselves. Pfeiffer, who as a conchologist was 
beyond a doubt the highest authority, included, the species of 
Cochlostyla in three different genera, and those of Helicarion in 
two ; but anatomical investigation has proved to me that the 
species of these three genera, in spite of the great diversity of 
their shells/ are quite as much alike as the different laces of the 
Germanic or Pomance nationality. 

The species of these three characteristically Philippine genera 
are mimicked in a very remarkable manner, both in form and 
colour, by species of other genera which are not characteristic of 
the Philippines only, but of the neighbouring groups of islands 
as well ; one*of these cases is, beyond a doubt, one of the most 
striking instances of true mimicry. 

The animals of the species of JETe^^arum (see 105, e) — oi 
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which the nearest allies are found in Australia and the islands 
of the Pacific — are easily recognisable at the first glance by the 
mantle-lobes, which cover the thin transparent shell, and by their 
remarkably long, narrow, high-ridged tail, which ends abruptly 
in a gland ; a kind of honi, sometimes of some length, projects 
from the tip of the tail. The numerous species' — of which the 
various distinguishing characteristics are much more conspicuous 
in anatomical details than in the shell — live on trees in damp 
woods, often in great multitudes ; they are very active and creep 
about with considerable rapidity upon the twigs and leaves of 



Fig. 105 .— Rhysofn Antnnii^ a land mollusc of the Philippines, mimicked by 6, Xe»k 
mindannensitf which lives ossociatwl with it ; c, JMicarion tigrinust mimicked by 
Xesta Cumingii from the wme locality. Half nut. size. • 

the trees. Every species that I personally examined possessed 
the singular property, which many lizards have — particularly 
the Geckoes*— of shedding their tail when they are seized some- 
what roughly, at a little way behind the shell. This they do by 
whisking the tail up and down with extraordinary rapidity, 
almost convulsively, till it drops off*; if the creature is held by 
the tail, it immediately falls to the ground, where it easily hid^ 
among the leaves. If it is laid flat on the hand, the rapid 
wagging movem^t is sti^ong enough to raise the body jvith a 
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spring into the air, so that it falls over on to the ground. 
These snails at first constantly escaped me and my collectors" in 
this way, and not unfrequently we had nothing but the tail left 
in our hand. According to Guilding’s observations the same 
peculiarity of parting with the hinder prolongation of the foot 
characterises the West Indian snail Stenopus, I ascertained by 
further investigation that in a free state of nature such self- 
mutilation not unfrequently occui-s, for out of about a hundred 
specimens of Helicarion gutta^ which is extremely common in 
the north-east of Luzon, I found perhaps ten individuals that 
had shed their tails, or, to speak more accurately, the hinder end 
of the foot, and had the stumps partly healed, or the foot to 
some extent giuwn again. Now, this hinder portion of tlie foot 
is the most conspicuous part of the snail’s body, and it may be 
supposed that it is, in most cases, the part first seized by the 
reptiles or birds that prey upon them ; but, startled by the 
escape of the body itself, they would soon learn to recognise, by 
the form of the tail, those species which were capable, by this 
self-amputation, of depriving them of the larger and probably 
the only valuable portion of the prey. In this way the species 
of the genus Helicarion can esca|ie the pursuit of their enemies 
better than they otherwise could on account of their exposed 
mode of life, and it is in agreement with this fact that, in the 
spots where they occur, they arc commonly to be found in 
numbers together. But other land-snails which are not in fact 
protected by any such peculiarity might very well be equally 
elfectually protected by mimiciy of the a}>pearance of a Heli- 
caidon, since they might thus be mistaken for them. 

One single species of snail does, in fact, exist in the Philip- 
pines which actually bears an extraordinary resemblance to the 
species of Helicarion, although in internal stiucture it is, syste- 
matically speaking, very far removed from it, and does not even 
belong to any of the genera which are characteristic of these 
islands ; this is Vitrina Cumingii, a species long since known as 
having been discovered by Cuming in Mindanao (see fig. 105, d). 
An examination of the living animal convinced me thdt it 
belonged neither to Yitrina nor to Helicarion, but to a 
thoroughly Indian genus, Xesta^ of which the very numerous 
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species which live in the islands of the Malayan archipelago are 
distinguished by* their very thick and brilliantly coloured shells. 
Xeata Cumiwjii has, on the contrary, a thin transparent shell, 
which during life is covered by the lobes of the mantle 
in the same way as the species of Helicarion ; indeed, it is on 
the ground of the form and texture of the shell that it h^ 
hitherto been placed in the genus Viirina. It has, moreover, 
the long foot which distinguishes Helicarion, anti, in fact, I 
supposed this species to be one of that Philippine genus, until I 
had examined it anatomically, and so had convinced myself that 
it belonged to the Indian genus, though it has almost no exter- 
nal resemblance whatever to the other species. Thus Xesta 
Cumhigii has assumed to a veiy great extent the appearance of 
a Helicarion j moreover, it lives, as I can aver from my own 
experience, in precisely the same spots as Helicarion, namely on 
the upper side of leaves in damp woods, and so mixed with that 
genus that it frequently happened that I captured a specimen 
of Xesta when I thought I had a species of Helicarion. But 
it does not possess the power of self amputation which is charac- 
teristic of that genus, and hence, when caught by the tail, by a 
snake or any other creature, it cannot escape in the same 
manner. 

It follows from all this that we may assume on good grounds 
that we have here a case of true mimiciy — ^at least it seems 
hardly possible to think that it is only a singular coincidence. 
Even Wallace's test and criteiion of true mimiciy is perfectly 
applicable here; while the model form (os we may call it) 
which has a real metins of protection is extremely common, 'the 
imitating and defenceless form is found in solitary specimens: 
Hence, the question arises, whether, perhaps, there may not also 
be in the West Indies land mollusca mimicking the Stenopus — 
which is provided with the same means of protection as the 
species of Helicarion in the Philippines — so as to be protected 
in the same vroj 2i& Xeata If this should prove to 

be the case, it would afford, as it seems to me, a strong argument 
for the accuiucy of the view here put forward, that Xe^ta 
Cwningii is, in fact, effectually protected by the dii^ise it has 
assumed in imitating the species of Helicarion. 
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Moreover, there are very many instances of similarity of 
colouring between two creatures very remote from each other, 
and in which it is very difficult to discover any relations 
between the two animals thus characterised. Thus, many 
Annelida, Mollusca, Planariae, and Ophiuridss live on the stocks 
of the keratose corals, which they resemble greatly in colouring 
though not in form. In the same way all sorts of creatures 
may be found, on the disks of star-hsh and Comatulsa or on the 
spherical shells of Echinidae, which have perfectly assumed the 
colour of the animal on which they live. Hei’e, cei’tainly, we 
cannot speak of mimicry in the strict sense ; it is far more pro- 
bable that this resemblance serves only to enablo these creatures 
to escape detection, living, as they do, exposed to a certain 
degree of danger on the surface of others. But, in the case 1 
shall now describe, it appeal's to me that it can be of no use 
even in this way. 

Together with Xesta Gumingii a second species of the same 
genus lives in Mindanao which differs quite as much fr6m Xesta 
Cumingii as this species does from those inhabiting Java or the 
Moluccas. On the other hand, its shell looks exactly like those 
of the species of Rhysota, a genus in the highest degree charac- 
teristic of the Philippines (see fig. 105, a). These have shells 
Df a uniform brown colour, often wrinkled and somewhat 
depressed, and not overlapjxid at all by any marginal develop- 
ment of the body — ^the lobes of the mantle. The foot is fiat, 
broad and short, and bears at the end a gaping gland. All the 
species of Rhysota live on the ground under trees ; and when, 
on particularly damp days, they quit the ground, they never 
climb trees, but only low plants growing in deep shade. It was 
from its sharing these characteristics that 1 regarded the new 
Xesta — ^which 1 called Xesta mindanaensisy from the locality 
where it exclusively occurs — ^as being a true Bhysota till 1 had 
the opportunity of examining it anatomically. 

Xesta mindemaensis and Xesta Cumingis, are the only two 
specieB of this Indian genus that are widely distributed in the 
Philippines ; the latter is found from Mindanao as far as Bohol 
and iiie southern part of Leyte \ the former occurs exclusively 
in Mindanao, the southern island. But while their nearest 
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allies in Celebes, the Moluccas, Java, and elsewhere, exhibit all 
the typical Indian characters both of the shell and of the animal, 
both the spedes that have migrated into the Philippines are so 
completely metamorphosed as to the form and colour of both 
animal and shell that it would have been impossible to guess, 
without the closest anatomical investigation, that they did not 
belong to the genera proper to the Philippines. With regard 
to Xesta, Cumingii the explanation is available tliat here we 
have a case of true protective mimicry ; but how can we account 
for the even more striking resemblance between Xesta mindor 
nmnsis and a Khysota ? This resemblance cannot cei-tainly be 
regarded as protective mimicry, since the species of Ehysota 
have absolutely no peculiar property by which they are better 
protected against their enemies than other mollusca, and conse- 
quently an imitation of their appearanco can be no sort of 
advantage to the other imitative species. 

■ The difficulty which is evident in the case just described is 
still further enhanced by the fact that other similar cases are 
known, and actually in the Philippines. By far the greater 
number of the brilliantly and variously colouied land-snails of 
these islands live on tiees and belong to the highly charac- 
teristic genus Cochlostyla, The forms of their shells, too, are so 
extraordinarily various that they have hitherto been included 
in three or four genera (or sub-genera), and I am convinced that 
any palaeontologist to whom the various si)ecies — above 200 — 
should be submitted in a fossil state would distribute them into 
at least six, or more, genera. Anatomically, however, they ait^ 
so nearly alike that it may be confidently asserted that there is 
no other genus of land mollusca at once so rich in species and' 
so exclusively distinct as this of Cochlostyla; also, with the 
exception of six, or at most eight, forms, which occur on the 
small islands in the vicinity, they are confined to the Philip- 
pines. 

With them, there occur there only two small groups of true 
Hdiddas ; one of which, Cldoriza, lives on trees, while the other, 
Darcana, is found among grasses and low-growing plants, or 
even half buried in the soil. Neither genus includes many 
species, and the greater number of them decor in the northern 
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part of the island of Luzon ; not a single species Of Cldorma is 
found in Mindan^, and only one of Dorcaaia. Kow, the anato- 
mical investigation of several species of both groups (see hg. 73) 
has proved that they are very nearly allied to each other, and, 
at the same time, to on^ of our commonest European land- 
snails, Helix fruticum. But as regards their shells they differ 
so widely that in systematic classification Chlorcaa is placed far 
from Dorcaaia, and also from Fruticum, The shell of Dorcaam, 
however, is easily recognised as allied to Fruticum from its 
resemblance to that tyi)e in colour, form, and marking, so that 
it is to me quite incomprehensible why conchologists should 
hitherto have disi-egarded so striking a similarity in the shells. 
On the other hand, all the shells of the group of CJilorcea so 
singularly resemble those of Cochlostyla, of which the animals 
follow the same mode of life as the species of Ckhrcea^ that they 
have hitherto been generally regarded as species of the Philip- 
pine genus, and in many of the species it is, in fact, quite impos- 
sible to decide which they belong to, so long as the shells alone 
are compared. Thus, on one side, a few species have preserved 
theii* resemblance to Fruticum, and with that the same mode of 
life; and on the other, a fow have assumed the aspect of another 
genus and live on trees associated with certain species of it. 
Hence Helix fruticum ought properly to be included in one 
genus with {Jhhroia and Doremia, and* thus combined they 
would be closely connected with the genus Cochlostyla. Sup- 
posing now that a form i*eprei^nted by Helix fruticum were the 
original form — as there are various reasons for supposing — 
some few species of that genus, when they migrated into the 
Philippines, would have preserved their original external appear- 
ance and at the same time their old habits of life; while others, 
acquiring the habit of climbing trees, would have become so 
much modified in form, colouring, and sculptured marking, that 
the closest scrutiny of the shells alone would not suffice to 
depide the question whether they belonged to Cochlostyla or 
not. We might then easily be tempted to attribute this simi- 
larity to a process of pi*otective mimicry ; but such an assumption 
would be at once contradicted by the fact that the species of 
ChioTfEa asA Gochhatyla which most resemble each other, do 
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not live assoi^liyUd together, and even for the most part occur 
on separate islwds. Hence, it is impossible jin this case that 
the resemblance should have originated by ejection through, 
mimicry, since protection by imitation a^nst pursuit is here 
out of the question. 4 ^ 

The question that then occurs is, how such a remarkable 
likeness in form and colour between two quite distinct crea- 
tures can have originated. I will investigate this problem by 
means of yet another example, because it is by this means that 
we may most easily succeed in ascribing to %e influence of 
mimicry its due proportions, and in showing that this branch of 
natural selection, like every other, can do no more than avail 
itself of such characters as already exist for its own purposes — 
so to speak — ^but can never be in a position to act as a fiinda- 
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mental cause, originating difierentiation in the form and colour 
of animals. 

During my last stay at Fort Mahon in the Balearic Islands, 
1 found among the polypes of Cladocora ccespitoaa — a coral 
which is there very common — a Bpeciqi 9 ^ as it seems to me new, 
of the genus Myxicola (Annelida). I have here given a repro- 
duction of 01apiu*^de’s repi^esentation of another species of this 
genus (fig. 106). The species of this genus spread out the ten- 
tades with which the head is furnished — and which are often 
regarded-as bianchim — in the form of a funnel ; the sides of this . 
funnel aie perfectly closed and are formed of the filaments of 
the brajichim which lie in the closest contiguity ; the section of 
the funnel is circular. Each branchial filament has . on its 
ipi]^ eurfape a multitude of fine and minute, hairs, which, how- 
erdv are reyi^dei^ rigid by having in tiieir interior cartilaginous 
0 ^;^ hairs radiate towBids ^ centre of funnel, so 
v ■ •■. ■■■■■ PD ■ 
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that the space enclosed within the funnel is divided perpendicu- 
larly by a great number of septa into a corresponding number 
. of chambers. 

The new Myxicola of Port Mahon I found, as I have said, 
among the polyps of Oladocora ; they lived in long mucilaginous 
tubes which they had formed in the rifts in the coral, and in 
which they could move about freely. As long as no light was 
thrown upon them they protruded themselves just so far as that 
the top rim of^the corona pf tentacles was on a level with the 
tentacles of the polyps, so that when the worm and the polyps 
were both*extended the coral itself presented a perfectly level 
surface of cups. Moreover, the funnels of the Myxicola were of 
precisely the same chocolate-brown colour as the polyps ; and 
when fully extended the interior of the funnel formed by 
the tentacles looked exactly like the oral disc of one of the 
neighbouring polyps, for the radial pinnules were in the same 
position as those lines which, on the oral disc of the polyp, 
radiate towards the narrow central oral slit ; in the Myxicola 
also a small central slit was observable, and all the parts which 
corresponded so exactly in size and position ■ also displayed 
exactly the same colouring of greenish-grey with radial lines of 
a lighter hue and a naiTOw white streak in . the middle. In 
short, the resemblance, in size, position, and colouring, of evezy 
part of the two creatures was so peifect that for a long time 1 
took the corona of the Annelid for a polyp, until by an acciden- 
tal blow 1 caused all the Myxicolae of a large coral-stock to 
shrink suddenly into their tubes, though it was not severe 
enough to induce an equally rapid movement in the polyp of 
the apathetic Oladocora. At the first moment. I must confesa 
1 felt an almost childish delight at having detected so fiagrant 
an instance of protective mimicry : here was a defenceless tube- 
worm evidently most effectually protected by its resemblance to 
a polyp well d^ended by powerful weapons. 

However, I soon found reason to doubt this interpretation 
of the facts ; why should the Annelid require any su(^ proteo' 
ti<m> since it could withdraw itself with the swiftness of Hght- 
nii^ into its tube imbedded in coral, where probably no e^ii^y 
w^d be able to follow it? Still, the wonderfully coniph^Y 
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j^semblance between the two creatures could not be disputed, 
nor could the fact that this resemblance was perfectly normal. 
Among the hundreds of specimens of Myxicola which 1 found 
in various pieces of coral, procured from the most various 
localities, I never found one that had not these same points of 
resemblance to the polypa One day, finally, I found a marine 
sponge in which hundreds of this same Myxicola were living, 
and in every portion of it their funnels of tentacles extended 
just to the level of the surface of the sponge-; but the sponge 
was coloured very differently from the Annelida, so that these 
when protruded were very easy to distinguish from the sponge. 
I then sought for the Myxicola in other spots, and succeeded in 
finding it almost everywhere ; in the rifts in rocks and in the 
sand, between marine plants or the tubes of other worms — in 
short everywhere — ^and wherever I examined it closely it was 
exactly of the size and colour of the polyps of Cladoeora ccea^ 
pitoaa. Mimicry, it is plain, is out of the question ; the resem- 
blance between the two creatures is simply and wholly aoci> 
dental. 

It seems to me that the obvious conclusion from all this is 
that, under some circumstanees, the most perfect and complete 
resemblance between two creatures not living associated, may 
originate without its being referable to the selective power of 
mimicry, i,e, a protective resemblance. The possibility might 
certainly, however, be conceivable that that resemblance may 
. originally have been acquired by such means, and subsequently 
retained after the Myxicola had been enabled, by the aid 
of some other means of protection, to establish itself in various^' 
oUier places. We have not, however, any single analogous 
u^tance to support this assumption ; besides, it should be 
observed that all the species, without exception, of the genus 
Myxicola have the same funnel-shai^ arrangement of their 
tentacle, and the colouring of their head generally harmonises 
with -that of many .polyps; they are commonly brownish, 
greenudi, or red. A general resemblance between the worm 
hiid thiia of common occurrence; and as we are 

ci^^lted t0 assume other causes than selection by protective 
in - explanation of this Iflcenessy it will be equally 
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'easy to deduce from aiialogoiis causes the somewhat more perfefjt 
lik^esB in form and colour between Oladocora and the li^* 
described MyxLoola. * 

Still, true mimicry might, no doubt, be develqped il 
a case of extreme resemblance between two quitd 
tures. Supposing that some animal not hithei^ ^ 

sea at Port Mahon Were to be introduced there able to 

capture the Annelida wherever their unUkeness to the/qbjeots 
around them — as the sand, sponge, Ac. — rendered them cbh- 
qpicuous, they would only find the protection th^ would need 
by living associated with the coral, because there only coidH 
th^ be effectually concealed. And if the enemy — ^pursuing 
them even among Ihe polyps of the Cladocoro^— should have 
learned to regard the polyps as dangerous foes whose fine sting- 
ll^ threads were capable of infiicting much injury, a perfectly 
characterised case of tnie mimicry might be developed from this 
instance, originating in simple shelter. 

The theoretical possibility of the process thus indicated can- 
not, I think, be denied ; but then the question arises whether 
many cases of mode of colouring and resemblance which we 
have hitherto been disposed to regard as cases of exquisite 
mimicry may hot have originated in the same way as the 
spurious mimiciy of the Myxioola. And here we find ourselves 
brought face to face with the same conclusion that we have 
become familiar with in each separate chapter of this work, and 
which 1 must once more repeat : Namely, that no power which^ 
is able to act only as a sdective, and not as a transforming 
infiuence can ever be exclusively put forward as the proper effi* 
cient cause — cauaa effidms—of any phenomenon. . In all oases, 
including those of miimiciy, the point finally must be to in- 
vestigate the causes which may have availed to produce, by 
their direct action, any advantageous and protective change of 
colouring; it was not until the change had actually taken j " 
that selection between the better et worse endowed i 
coidd lead to the farther developmepat of the adv 
ractor* It is extremely difficult to decide in ] 

Jmost, indeed, it is imp(wdble--~thepreei8e point wh 
a^ : ^e ot^ begins to act. But it ja {sracuBely b^ 
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unveraal difficulty of deciding whether a certain modification 
^hich has taken place is to be aseribed to some direct determin- 
and transforming cause, or. to the m\hia\mng of a previously 
mx>cfij^ .€hi^^ which is frequently connected with selection, 
imperative that we should in the first place 
out Ike most exact research possible by means of experi- 
m'enlT, an^ idil^ wean ourselves of the convenient — ^but, as it 
seems ,^to nu^ highly pemicious->habit of theoretical explana- 
tiona&om general propositions. Otherwise there is great danger 
that the bright expectation which Darwin has opened out to us 
his theory may be baffied — ^the prospect of graduaily bring- 
ing even Organic Being within reach of that method of inquiry 
which seeks to discern mechanical efficient causes. 




NOTES 


INTRODUCTION 

Nate lipage 10. Professor Marsh has lately discovered a colossal fossil 
reptile, belonging to the family of the Atlantosauridac, and which was 
of such enormous size — more than eighty feet long— that it could hardly 
have been able to drag itself along on the ground or even to raise itself, 
if its bones had been as heavy in proportion as those of the reptiles or 
mammals now extant. And in fact the bones of this fossil Saurian are 
remarkably light in comparison with their size, so that Professor 
Marsh's view that the peculiar large cavities which occur in all the 
bones of the skeleton were air-cavities, and that they were thus 
actually pneumatic bones, seems highly plausible. 

Note %page 17. There must, of course, be a number of characters 
of adaptation, of which we cannot avail ourselves as hereditary cha- 
racters of general importance, from their appearing only in small groups, 
or merely in genera and species, or even in single* individuals; these 
lose all diagnostic value in an inquiry as to the relations of aflSnity 
among the larger categories to which the animals undet comparison 
piay belong. Hence arises the necessity, insisted on in the text, for 
inquiring how far hereditary characters of general value are to be dis* 
tinguished from characters of adaptation. But every character which 
can be regarded as a true sign of the common descent of large groups of 
animal forms, may be ultimately traced to the stage at which it first 
appeared, and where it was a character of adaptation. An example 
will help to explain this.. We know that in all the Vertebrata, without 
Exception, the first appearance of the skeleton, which is the most im- 
portant organic system of the. vertebrata, is inseparable from the 
presence of an axial cord, known as the notochord, or chorda dorsaUt, 
Ais does not become merged in the vertebral column, but is displaoi^, 
by it ; it is perfectly inartioulated— a simple string of cells^ The great- 
uniformity of the conditions of its first appearance, structure, and position 
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in the embryo of every vertebrate animal, show that we here have to 
deal witii an hereditary character, and its remarkable persistence and 
constanpy are evidently due to the fact that its presence is essentially 
bound* up with the development of an organ so wonderfully fitted for 
the most various morphological and physiological differentiation as 
the vertebral column (and skeleton) of the Vertebrata. But, working 
baokwards, in the series of invertebrate animals we first lose sight of 
the skeleton, and presently even the chorda dortaUo disappears. 

From this it would seem that such an axial oord must have appeared 
at first, once or even more than once, in some group of invertebrate 
animals, i.e., was elaborated from cells already existing in other forms. 
This primitive chorda must from our point of view have had some defi- 
nite function, and from everything that we know of the histology of 
the cells of the chorda, we must regard it, even in its simplest form, 
as an elastic prop or fulcrum for the movements of the animal ; conse- 
quently the primitive chorda was an organ that derived its fitness to 
exist from its adaptation (and consequent modification) to the function 
of affording support to the whole animal structure. Thus in the first 
instance it can only have had the value of a character of adaptation. 
Moreover, it must inevitably have preserved this value only, if it had 
not contained, in itself, and through its influence on the other organs 
connected with it, the elements of the most varied differentiation into 
numerous dissimilar forms. It is only by the fact that it and the 
tissues immediately surrounding it were in the highest degree plastic, 
that it acquired its value as an hereditary character. An accurate 
analysis of each separate organ will bring us ultimately to a stage in 
which its existence seems to be wholly dependent on its special adapta- 
tion to some definite purpose, or to some condition of existence. 

Nate fi,page 17. Budimentary organs are extraordinarily numerous, 
and occur in a more or less significant form in most animals. Their 
high theoretical importance has been sufiiciently indicated by Darwin, 
to whose works the reader is referred. Their most essential peculiarity 
is their Incapacity for fulfilling the functions for which, by their 
structure and position, they would seem exclusively intended. The 
question, however, still remains, as Leuckart has pointed out, as to 
whether we are justified in saying that such rudimentary organs are in 
fact wholly useless. The teeth of the Vertebrata are, as we know, used 
only for biting and masticating, or as weapons. The male dugong does, 
tta fact, so use his tusks, as is shown by the invariably worn condidon of 
the point, on the external surface of each. The 'female has equally large, 
nay» even larger tusks ; but they are not used — at any rate, not in the 
i^ame way. But it seems not improbable that, merely by their great weight, 
they may assist in certain movements of the head, for instance, in grazing 
on sea-wee^ ; and in this respect they may actuidly have acquired i| 
{^ysiolciglciiiL significance without losing their character as rudimentary 
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teeth. The most extreme case in the whole Mriesof rndlmentary organs 
which have lost their original use is offered by the roots of the Rhizo- 
c^hala {PeUog€ater\ (fig. 12, a, p. 47) ; the parasite plunges them into the 
body cavity of the host it lives upon, and absorbs its nourishment 
through them. When the parasite has reached a certain age, it falls 
off, leaving its roots in the body of its host ; they live on, though their 
purpose as organs of nutrition for the PeltogoKter is, of course, entirely 
lost. 

Nate 4c, page 22. This use of the clinging foot of the Geckotidm is 
well known. In handbooks of Zoology-'oven in Claus — we read that 
these clinging hairs or suckers are formed by the secretion of a glu- 
tinous matter from the glands of the toes. I do not know on what this 
assertion rests, but there is, in fact, no truth in it. In the first place, 
there certainly are no glands present on the feet and toes ; the clinging 
power is, on the contrary, effected in a wholly mechanical way, and 
derived from the rows of bristles beneath the toes, resembling the 
sucking discs of files or of leeches. By the pressure of the foot on a 
smooth wall, the air between it and the wall is quite driven out ; when 
the pressure is removed, the inner surface of the foot is raised by the 
elasticity and rigidity of the hairs, and this effect is increased by the 
special muscles which move the lobes, each of which bears bristles ; 
thus a vacuum is formed between the wall and the sole of the foot, and 
atmospheric pressure secures the foothold. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Note 6, page 27. Thacker has lately attempted to solve this problem 
on morphological grounds (Connecticut Academy, 1877, vol. iii., On 
Median and Paired Pine, a Contrihution to the Hietory of Vertebrate^ 
lAmbe). He is of opinion that the four extremities of the vertebiota 
are to be considered as the survivals of two longitudinal folds of- the ‘ 
ddn, such as are to be seen in the living Amphioxus. If this attempt 
could be successfully followed up, we should no longer have to seek the 
analogues of the eictremities of the Yertebrata among the Invertebrata, ' 
as Dohm has lately done. But the physiological side of the question is 
not touched it; it is this : Why could only exactly four extremities 
be developed, and not six, eight, or more out of this ddn-fold? 
Thacker does not go into this question. Dohm certainly thinks he 
has found the use of the number four as applying to the limbs ; accord- 
ing to Mw* a long narrow fish swims best when it possesses two pairs of 
lliia as far as possible from each other, one pair in front and one behind. 
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This- idea at first seems striking, but it is opposed alike to the facts, and' 
to the laws of mechanics. 

Note 6, page 37. With reference to the constancy of such characters 
as have arisen under external infiuences, Sachs says, in his Text-hook of 
Botany : < We may infer very decidedly that hereditary characters, or 
such as might become hereditary, are not produced by external 
elementary influences, from the fact that seeds from the same fruit 
produce several varieties, or one variety side by side with the here- 
ditaiy parent-form ; * and further on : * We come to the conclusion that 
hereditary varieties first arise independently of direct external in- 
fiuenoes, but that the possibility of their continued existence depends 
on such influences.* There can certainly be no doubt that a great 
number of modifications which are in. a high degree hereditary were 
due to causes which — ^like sexual reproduction and hybridisation — we 
ar6 not accustomed to designate as external influences, although I 
reckon them as such ; and it is equally little doubtful that those con- 
ditions which are universally recognised as external — such as climate, 
nutrition, the nature of the soil, &c. — are able to acquire a modifying 
influence on living and growing animals ; thus the modifications called 
forth by such causes must constantly recur as long as the causes them- 
selves remain constant. In the course of our investigations I shall have 
.occasion to discuss a few examples which may be regarded as having a 
direct bearing on this. So far as 1 know, it was Helmholtz who first 
pointed out that the constancy of an altered condition of life must 
result in the permanence of any deviation from the parent form of the 
species — or of the organ — to which such an alteration bad given rise. 

Note 7^ page 38. I need here adduce only a few quotations. ‘ There 
can be no doubt that changed conditions induce an almost indefinite 
amount of fluctuating variability by which the whole organisation is 
rendered in some degree plastic ’ (Darwin, Deecent of Man, i. 114). 

* Such changes are manifestly due, not to any one pair, but all the indi-' 
viduals having been subjected to the same conditions * (Darwin, ibid,, 
in speaking of horses, page 236) ; and finally, * We do not know what 
produces the numberless slight differences between the individuals of 
each species, for reversion only carries the problem a few steps back- 
wards ; but each peculiarity must have had its own efficient cause. If 
these causes, whatever they may be, were to act more uniformly and 
energetically during a lengthened period (and no reason can be 
assigned why this should not sometimes occur), the result would pro- 
bably be not ipere slight individual differences, but well-marked, con- 
stant modifications (ibid, p. 1 63). And in other places in the same* 
bdok, as well as in his other works, Darwin expresses himself in a way 
that proves that he no longer rates the influence of thd conditions of 
life (external causes) on the transformation of forms (in species- as 
)n organa) so low as he seemed to do in the first edition of his Ori^ 
if Speciet. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Nate 8 , page 40. Hitherto only one single genus of animals is known 
of which the species are occasionally able to go through their whole 
cycle of development without their requiring to take nourishment from 
the time they escape from the egg till their deathi The male indi- 
viduals of some species of Ixadeen^y^T take any food after they have 
left the egg, and they perish after fulfilling, their sexual function. 
Hence the amount of food contained in the egg must* have been suffi- 
cient for the requirements of the creature throughout life. 

Nate % page 41. Numerous instances are known of such lon£^ 
enduring resistance to want of food in the Invertebrataas well as in the 
Vertebrata. In this respect those snails must be mentioned which were 
kept for years with their shells glued down, in the collection in the 
British Museum, and at last, under specially favourable meteorological 
conditions, were enabled to creep away. At all times those cases have 
excited much attention which have seemed to prove that Amphibia, 
such as toads, salamanders, &c., have been preserved from the remotest 
times, though shut* up in a perfectly hermetically closed stone. But 
the data in these individual cases are always so far from exhaustive that 
it is impossible to found any explanation on them ; it therefore seems 
to mo superfluous to give here any special cases, and I refer the reader 
to the literature of the subject given by Schmarda {OeograpJde der 
Tiderey vol. i. p, 101). 

But it is highly probable that they all, without exception, might be 
explained in the same way as a case described by Frauenfeld in the 
year 1867. A stone of about the size of the palm of the hand had in it 
two cavities which communicated with each other, and in one of these 
an Amphibian about two inches long — probably Triton, orittatua^woB 
living curled up when the stone was split open. The cavity communi- 
cated with the outer air by a small hole, which was*l millimetre (aheui 
'jg of an inch) in depth, and about 3 millimetres wide. Frauenfeld. 
assumes that the larva found its way into the inner cavity, there grew, 
and at last became too big to get out again. Tt had, moreover, not been 
able to obtain enough food (it was apparently at least a year or two 
years old) to grow beyond two inches in length. According to this 
the IHton had not, however, been absolutely without food ; but we 
may regard it as qnite certain that it had obtained a yeiy insignificant 
mount of nourishment, since through so narrow an opening it was 
itnposslble that it should have been supplied in sufficient quantity. Ex- 
periments have even been made on this matter, for living amphibia have 
^n enclosed in masses of gypsum, and left thu8.enclo8ed, and they havq 
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liT<ed more than a year. However, so far as I know, no satisf^tory 
series of experiments have been carried out to the end. 

Nc^ page Even the statements in handbooks (see Milne-' 
Edwards, Leq&tis d'Anatomie compatie, viii. 169, 184) or in special 
treatises, as to the requisite maximum (or optimum) of the amount of 
food, show great errors, because it is impossible to obtain by experiment 
• any perfectly satisfactory information as to the relations of consumption 
and ejection. Thus Hermann says : < Even far more uncertain are the 
statements as to the absolute amount of the minimum of excretion or 
the minimum of food required to cover it, in consequence particularly 
of the uncertainty of the methods of inquiry formeily pursued ,* ’ and 
he therefore forbears mentioning any absolute figure for the minimum 
of assimilated matter, as ascertained by these methods. Moreover, the 
subject has never been, to my knowledge, treated from any more general 
point of view than a purely medical one. Thus, for instance, the fact 
that a kilogiamme weight in a pigeon needs more nutrition than the 
same weight in a dog, and this, more than a kilogramme in a 
man, is explained by a reference to the greater energy of the vital 
processes in the smaller organisms. This argument is just, if it is con- 
fined to the warm-blooded animals, but it is false with regard to the cold- 
blooded animals ; for as, in these, the variations in the temperature of 
the body agree perfectly, or very nearly, with those of the surrounding 
medium, water or air, no more warmth need be produced in the small 
animals than in the large, nor need a correspondingly larger amount 
of nourishment be consumed. Beyond this we know absolutely nothing 
of their relations in cold-blooded animals. 

Nofte 11, page 50. At p. 46 a similar example was mentioned, where I 
pointed out that the assimilation of food in Lynmaa stagnalU did not 
depend merely on the circumstance of the food being obtainable in suffi- 
cient quantity and of suitable composition, but also on the osmotic 
action of the skin itself. If the temperature is too low, below 12° C. for 
instance, assiniilatlon ceases in these snails although they continue to 
feed ; at 20° C. the greatest proportion of food is digested and the 
most rapid growth attained. But even then, this only takes place 
when the infiuence of the volume of water, which can only be exer- 
cised by the osmotic action of the skin, is exercised in the most 
favourable manner. For more details on this point see Chapter V. and 
the notes. 

Note l%page 60. For all who think that the number of cases men- 
tioned in the text are insufficient evidence for the position here advanced, 

I here briefly give a number of other similar ones. Eels, which usually 
Uvi on animalfood, will also eat bread. Spiders feed almost exclusively 
on Artionlath; a few apedee, as our European Atgpue Sukeri, feed on 
snails ; tiie tropical fspedee of Mggale are said to eat small biids; here 
In I 81^ Menge fed them with young mice. The Loac^ 
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CbHHs fosriHs, which is specially adapted to Snimal feeding, frequently 
eats species of Lemna. Many caterpillars, among the Nociuidie— fox 
insjtance, species of AffroHn — eat each other if they are shut up together 
in a box, though in freedom they feed only on roots and leaves. The 
larvas of the common frog eat plants, the full-grown frogs only insects, 
worms, or even amphibia. AU apes, although their teeth are apparently 
adapted to a fruit or vegetable diet, are passionately fond of animal 
food, as birds, eggs, insects, &c. ; they will even gnaw bones. Many 
parrots eat butter, bacon, lard, snails, raw eggs, beetles, the brains of 
small birds, and marrow. Most Ncmatoda live as i>arasites in animals, 
but a few live in plants — Tylenchua tHUci, for instance, which lives in 
the flower of wheat, and Tylmich\ut dipaaci. 

Most Holothurise shovel sea-sand into their mouths with their, 
tentacles, and leave it to the intestine to select the organic particles 
of nutriment that are mixed with it. Thyonidium moiled on the Peruvian 
coast, feeds, on the contrary, on sea-weeds. Almost all Hymenoptera 
are ph^i^phagous, excepting only a few wasps and hornets, and ants 
which feed on dead flesh. Certain snakes — Leptognathna and Amhly^ 
oephahia (see Gunther, Ann, Mag. N, Miat. 1872, ix. 29) — feed on snails, 
while all other species eat vertebrata or sometimes minute insects. 
dyolura lophoura, a. spedies of iguana-like lizard in Jamaiea, is herbi- 
vorous, although it belongs to a carnivorous group. Most tortoises live 
on animals ; only a few land tortoises eat vegetables. All birds of prey 
feed on mammals, birds, or reptiles; but the secretary-bird, that stall^ 
about on long stilt-like legs like a heron, rummages about in the mud, 
like a duck, for aquatic creatures of all kinds. One of the most interest- 
ing examples is afforded by the genus Onchidiiim among the pulmonate 
mollusca. The lingual tongue of those mollusca which live exclusively 
on animal food is very sharply distinguished from that of the herbi- 
vorous species ; a few of these last, as Zj/mn(pa atagnalia, are, no doubt, 
carnivorous also (see p. 59 of the text) ; but in general we may consider 
ourselves justified in determining those molluscs as herbivorous of 
which the rachis has the same structure as those of Meliso or Jjymmda. 
■ All the species of Onchidium which I have hitherto been able to exanime. 
about four-and-twenty, have exquisite herbivorous teeth, and, neverthe- 
1^, do not use them for eating off plants, but exclusively for shovelling 
in sea-sand or mud. Hence we see that even the organs of mastication, 
which yet must be quite specially adapted to the nutriment obtainable 
at the .time and to the mode of obtaining it, may under some circum- 
stances be used in very various ways; and we must therefore conclude 
that in comparing living creatures with fossil ones these organs can 
afford no absolutely reliable means for determining the food and mode 
of life of these primeval creatures. These exceptions, moreover, afford 
us a further Wmple of the proposition stated in the text, &at even 
•oxgana which appear, to us to be adapted'to a special office are never* 
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tbeless able, aud by their internal nature most be able, to aocommodate 
themaelves to others. , 

Note 18, page 64. It seems to me desirable to add a few more in- 
stances of voluntary change of food by monophagous animals to those 
given in the text. Ihe palm-crab, Birgue latroy in a free state feeds on 
fruits, namely cocoa-nuts, but in confinement eats its fellows (as 1 know 
by experience). Canary birds, and fowls, often and readily eat lard. 
The American prairie dogs Hans and Gretel, which I have already 
mentioned in the text, quickly accustomed themselves to a diet of fish, 
which was wholly unknown to them, with mollusca and meat. I owe 
to my friend Professor Hagen (of Cambridge, Mass. U.S.) the following 
interesting notes. At Cape Cod, the cows are regularly fed on herrings* 
heads; in Norway a mash is prepared for the cows by mixing and 
stirring horse-dung with the heads of dorse boiled down ; this serves 
them for fodder only in the winter ; in the summer they eat grass, as they 
do everywhere else. The reindeer, according to Brehm, sometimes eat 
lemmings. 

Note 14, page 68. The change of structure which takes place in the 
stomach of the pigeon and the gull in consequence of the ^change of 
function is as follows. The stomach of a bird subsisting on fiesh has a 
comparatively feebly developed muscular layer and a soft mucous mem- 
brane, which penetrates the coats of the stomach, forming long tubules ; 
these tubules are the glands which secrete the gastric juice. In the 
grain-eating birds the muscles of the stomach are particularly strong ; 
instead of the soft mucous membrane a thick brown membrane covers 
the inner surface of the larger part of the stomach, while the small 
anterior portion exhibits the same soft skin and glandular layer as are 
everywhere distributed in the stomach of birds of prey. TMs brown 
skin in the gizzard of the pigeon (i^e fig. 18) is very strong ; it has long 
fine filaments which penetrate the cavities of the tubules which extend 
perpendicularly into the muscular layer of the stomach. Now, if the 
stomach of the pigeon is acted on for a sufficiently long period by feeding 
on flesh, this brown skin (called a cuticula) withdraws entirely from 
the tubules and is ejected ; the tubules now no longer secrete any 
solid matter, but only a fluid, and so become true glands. It would be 
interesting to ascertain whether the secretion now produced by these in 
the gizzard is to be compared, ehemicailly and with respect to its diges- 
tive qualities, to the gastric juice in the stomach of birds of prey. In 
gulls, on the other hand, which have become acoustomedto agraih diet, 
the hitherto fluid secretion from the glands opening into the stomach 
beopmes rigid, and a. more or less firm thick akin is formed in the 
interior of the stomach. 

Front tile text it might perhaps be inferred that the stomachs of 
graminivorons and of carnivorous birds were two distinct forins of 
stoiniuih f^orrSiqpOnd^ uniformly and exactly to these modes of feed* 
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ing, so that the former occurred only in birds that feed on grain, 
wd the latter in those that feed on animal food. This, however, 
would be an error, since there is a considerable number of flesh-eating 
birds of which the stomach (the muscular stomach, as it is called) is 
constructed exactly like that of a pigeon or a hen. Podiceps minor 
(the little Grebe) lives on Ashes, worms, and soft-bodied aquatic 
creatures. Corvuo Comix (the hooded crow) and C, Oorax eat insects, 
birds, and small quadrupeds. The lapwing lives on soft aquatic animals, 
and the kingAsher on Ash. In all these the muscular stomach has quite 
as thick a muscular layer as in the pigeon, and the internal coat is a 
hard, brown pseudo-cuticle, such as is always present in the graminivorous 
birds; Even among true birds of prey some have the pseudo-cuticle, at 
any rate for a time — as the recently fledged kestrel — though not, it is 
, true very strongly developed. In these birds a meat diet does not seem 
to effect so rapid a change in the stomach— from a graminivorous to a 
carnivorous type — ^as in the gull and the pigeon, nor, indeed, to affect 
them in any way. 

Note 16, page 69. In the text I have not mentioned a number of 
effects of food which in part arc not suited for discussion in a populu 
lecture, but in part too have no bearing on the question we must steadily 
keep before us, Le, how far the maintenance of the species or the origin 
of new forms may be Induced by them. Thus, for instance, Voit^s ex- 
periments on the assimilation of freshiwater mussels seem to have 
established beyond a doubt that the greater part of the ashy consti- 
tuents of their bodies, which they deposit almost exclusively in 
their shells, are derived from the water which, according to him, is 
taken up by the kidneys. But then the question as to how the water 
penetrates the body of the mussel is still under controversy. Some 
authors entirely set aside the old view that the kidneys, wholly or in 
part, have the function of absorbing water : according to them it takes 
place through pores in the skin ; but this, notwithstanding all that 
has been said on the subject, is not absolutely beyond dispute. In 
fact, so long as the morphological bases of physiological speculations 
.are as little assured as in this case, any discussion must be regarded as 
premature. 

The second point, to be here only lightly touched on, regards the 
influence of food on the sexual functions and in the external distinc- 
tions of sex which partly depend on it. It is known that certain foods 
or stimulants at the approach of sexual maturity have a stimulating 
•effect on the secretion of the semen. Too small a supply of food is as 
injurious to the germinal glands as too large a one ; for this predpmi- 
n^tly important side of animal life, also, there is an optimum of nutri- 
tioD, and any ncess towards the maximum, or deficiency towards the 
minimcTn, must exert a proportionally injurious influence. Unfortu- 
nately we know of hardly any serviceable experiments on this subject^ 
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for those made on domestio animals can scarcely be regaided as such, 
sinoe their results cannot be considered applicable to other animala 
living: in a state of nature. Sanson has lately made some very interest- 
ing experiments on domestio animals, which seem to prove that sexual 
maturity can be very much hastened by a careful and special hygiene, 
by an increased amount of nourishment and by the addition of certain 
substances to the diet. (Sanson, Com^ea Mend/u*^ 1874, Ixxix. 1768; 
and Jou/mal de VAnatomie et de Phyawlogie, 1872, p. 113.) The n.niTnii.l« 
thus brought up are said to assume a quite special development — ^to 
become races ; the signs of their earlier development and precocious 
maturity are the cutting of the permanent teeth and the growing 
together of the epiphyses (the osseous portions of the hollow bones) at 
an age when, in animals fed in the usual manner, these tokens of 
approaching maturity are not yet visible. As we shall presently see,^ 
precisely similar effects follow from raising the temperature. In con- 
clusion I will only mention that Von Willich states that in frogs aded- 
ciency of food causes darker colouring of the skin. 


CHAPTER III. 

Nate 16, page 70. A comparison of 'the eye of the animal and the 
chlorophyll bodies of plants as standards pf equal value for estimating 
the intensity of light was, in fact, attempted by Prillieux. Sachs has 
controverted this attempt in his usual brilliant and thorough way, and 
has set it aside, let us hope, once for all. * All comparisons as to the 
intensity of differently composed light, made by means of the eye, 
have, from the nature of the eye, no independent value.* Hence the 
intensity of the different colours of the spectrum as thus estimated can- 
not be made use of to measure the gas disengaged by plants by means 
of the chlorophyll bodies, as Prillieux has done. 

Nate 17, page 72. I heie give a complete list of those species of 
animals in which chlorophyll or similar bodies—as xanthophyll, &o.— r 
are said to occur. 

Protozoa : 

Eaglena viridia, 

Stentor viridie. 

klmost all Badiolarla. But among the marine Badiolaria most of 
the Acantho-metridse’ are excepted (Haeckel, Mon^aph efihe Madia* ' 
laHa); and among the fresh- water Badiolaria, Aetit^pArge, Aeting^ 
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Not to be confounded with these chlorophyll-bodies, of the Protozoa 
are certain peculiar green or olive-green discs of colouring matter 
which occur in many Munadinae, as for example in ChrtmuHna, Chiltf 
aUmas, Parameoinnii UveUa virescenif Malltmonas PloeiUi, Sco, 

Spongilla tiridU (Sorby, Quart, Jonru, Mie. M, 1875, vol. xv. 
P..47.) 

Ocslenterata : Hydra viridU, 

Platyelmia : Vortex viridU. 

An undescribed marine Planarian, according to Geddes. It is 
stated that this creature decomposes carbonic acid ; no exact report, 
however, has as yet. been given, so that it is not possible to decide 
whether this statement rests on experiment or is only inferred from 
observations, which alone prove nothing. 

Gephyrea : Bonellia viiddu (Rolando). Schenk says that - the green 
colouring matter of ‘this worm is true chlorophyll. Sorby, however, 
{Quart. Jottrn. Mio. Soi. 1875, Iviii. p. 166), after a very careful in- 
vestigation, proves that this matter is quite distinct from chlorophyll. 

Leydig has lately propounded the hypothesis that chlorophyll may 
occur even in insects. He founds it on the observation that the vivid 
green of various beetles, orthoptera, &o., changes towards autumn in 
the same way as the leaves of trees do. I regret that 1 •cannot agree 
with him on this point ; no such conclusion can be derived, in my 
opinion, from the observed phenomena. The view that insects can 
themselves elaborate chlorophyll cannot be supported by any argument, 
and it is equally improbable that chlorophyll, as such, can be stored up 
from the food in the circulating system of an insect, and then deposited 
in the skin without being wholly altered ; but even if after this process 
it could preserve its green colour and other original properties it must 
certainly have lost the characteristic property of chlorophyll, namely, 
that of decomposing carbonic acid under the influence of light. 

Hate 18, page 76. Foreign bodies occur by no means rarely as inte- 
gral constituents of the tissue of animal organisms. Irrespective even 
of those’ cases in which parasites become normal (t.^. 'constantly present), ' 
constituents of certain portions of Hie body in every individual of a 
sj^oies — as for instance the Nematoda living in the foot of certain naked 
mollusca — there are numerous other examples. Among the Coelentexata 
there are, besides Sphenojnut various other genera which take up grains 
of sand directly into their skin— for instance, all the Zoanthinas {JSoan^ 
tkuBf Palythoat Ac.)— whereby it acquires the firmness it would otherwise 
lack. The sponges often have the habit of including foreign siliceous 
. particles, the calcareous shells of PolytkadarUaf fragments of ooralsaud 
of the riieUs of molluscs, or merely sand, in their homy fibres ; , such 
fore^ bodies occur in by far the laiiger number of keratose tqxmges. 
That the siliceous ^dcuhs are in these' cases yeiy often merely foreign 
^b^^is proved by the drcumstonoe that they ate fdimd without exoep- 
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Uon with broken points, and this could not be the case if they were 
formed in the homy fibres by the creature itself. Since the horny 
tissue, even in living sponges, is much too tough passively to allow of 
the intrusion of foreign bodies during the life of the sponge, their being 
imbedded in the fibre can only result from the sponge drawing them to 
itself by a voluntary act and including them between the layers at the 
growing apex of the homy fibres. One of the most remarkable 
instances of the utilisation of foreign bodies as an integral constituent 
of an animal stmeture is offered by the species of Xenophara among 
the mollusca ; they voluntarily incorporate into their shells, in regular 
order, other shells ai^d fragments of stone or of coral. Their intimate 
adhesion shows that this combination must be effected before the shell 
has hardened, and each particular species of Xenophora f;eems also to 
have more or less choice among the materials at its disposal. Bergh 
bas recently shown that StavrodorU a naked marine mollusca, 

eats the spiculse of sponges and deposits them in its skin. 

We may here allude to the use made by the larvm of the Phry- 
ganeida of leaves, snail-shells, roots, See., in building their cases 
(caddis- worms). 

The above-mentioned regular association of two kinds of animals, 
one of which lives in or on the other as a constant parasite, offers mapy 
remarkable phenomena. It is known, for instance, that the hermit crab 
\Pagurui) is sometimes infested by dark-brown Crustacea of the group 
of the jRhUooephala ; when these are present the female germ-glands 
never develops in the host, and eggs and parasites are never found 
together in the same individual. In certain localities the parasites are 
30 common that out of hundreds of hermit crabs scarcely a single 
individual will be found without one, although their numbers are no 
less than in other spots in the vicinity where there are no parasites, or 
hardly any. This proves that the growth of the Pagnrus is not in the 
loast hindered by the foreign parasite, while the development of sexual 
nmturity is wholly arrested ; and we see, moreover, that the conditions 
for the reception of the parasite or for its avoidance may be quite dif- 
ferent in two contiguous spots. 

1 myself have made similar observations with regard to Lymiuea 
gtagii4iUi, The larva of Trematoda which infest these water-snaUs, in 
the first place at any rate, and almost exclusively, as it would seem, 
destroy the germ-glands, but they do not check the creature*s growth, 
fn however great a number the parasites may be present, the mollusc 
grows all the same, but propagation is comifietely prevented. How far 
^the sterility thus induced in certain individuals may possibly give rise 
to other changes in their external or internal conditions is wholly un- 
known, add has not been investigated. The larva of a fly, {hOmfra 
>m4 u e u latar, destroys the testes of various American qpeoies of squirrel 
i^ithout afleoting^the other vital funerions^ and the number of su^; 
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animals, healthy in all other respects, annually shot by hunters seems to 
be very considerable. (Dr. Hagen.) 

19, 78. Tliere are but few totally blind vertebrata— abso- 

lutely deprived, that is to say, of eyes. All the species of mole have 
rudimentary eyes, as hpe the Proteus and the blind-fish, as they are 
ctdled, of the American caves; Amhlyopiu tpelceM, TyphUekthyi 
$uhterraneu8^ Stygicola detUattut and mhterraimi^ (from caves in Cuba), 
Gronias nigriUdfrU, Stygogtneg oyclopwm- — or of the caves of Asia, AUia, 
ShiUnohthyg, Bagroidegy Ac. Actually eyeless fish have hitherto been 
found only at great ocean depths, and we owe our knowledge of them 
to the * Challenger * expedition. They are Seopelidat or Lophiaidne, 
What makes tliem especially interesting is the occurrence of the peculiar, 
organs on the head, first observed by Von Willemoes-Suhm, and subse- 
quently accurately described by Giinthcr, who regards them as organs 
of phosphorescence (s^e note 22). Truly blind invertebrate animals 
are ' far more numerous. Most ento-parasites are perfectly eyeless. 
The number of species of blind cave-insects, which is being added to 
every day, already amounts to hundreds. The. reader who is specially 
interested in these creatures will find a very complete review of the 
literature of the subject in an admirable paper by Simon and Bedell in 
the ' Revue Zoologiqm, Associated with the blind cave* insects we 
find blind spiders, Crustacea, and Myriapoda ; the blind crab of the 
Kentucky caves has, according to Hagen (^Monograph of the North AmerU 
eqm, Aetacidat)^ certainly only rudimentary eyes ,* while other Crustacea, 
as Ceeoideteai fttygia, TUancthes albvej and others, seem to be totally, 
blind. Jn the work of Putnam and Packard on the Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky there is a list of these forms with excellent illustrations. 
Various Crustaceans which are called blind are known from the caverns 
and subterranean waters of Europe ; to these belong Mphargut puteanugy 
Titanethes aUnUy Orangonyx^^Aeellm Sieboldii, Univalves seem always 
to have eyes, with the exception of a few which live as parasites, but a 
Bfydrobia found living in Munich by Bougemont, and which inhabits . 
deep spring, seems to have no eyes. Wiedersheim found rudimentoiy, 
eyes in the Hydrobia of the Falkenstein cavern. 

The * Challenger ’ expedition also has furnished ns with rich materials 
on this subject. Willemoes-Suhm, whose premature death we must 
deeply deplo(re, made us acquainted with a large number of peculiar 
blind Crustaceans, some of which live at a depth of more than 2,000 
fathoms ; for instance* Petalophthalmue of various species, all the Jtfka- 
opHda^ several several blind larvas belonging to the Zbea and 

Jiegi^peie forms, Aetaeve vaXeuevey Aepeudee oteooy Beidamioy Ao. 
Kotioes of these occur in the narratives of the voyage communicated 
to Mature ; Aim, and Mag. Nat, Hi$t . ; Proe. R., & ; IdniL 8oo. Trani. 
Ani^ lt toleiab|(y oon^lete guide to the literatw of the subject is to be 
III Ki^ld’s supplement to Willemoes-Suhm*s dhalienger-BrUfea 
m'm2 ’ ■ ■ 
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‘ (iZdUchrift fiir win. Zoologies 1877, v. 27). The recent treatise by 
Pftgensteoher, Uthw die Thieve dev Tiefethf also contains a list of blind 
as well as other deep-sea animals, though in a somewhat different 
arrangement from that which I have given here. 

Nate 20, page 82. The following animals, furnished with well-deve- 
loped eyes, live in caves ; Maohteritei, 7 species (Coleoptera) ; Antho^ 
myutj Ph4fra (Diptera) ; HadenoBOfity 2 species (Orthoptera) ; Spvroatrep* 
ton, several species in oaves (Myriapoda) ; Neetiovs, 2 species ; TAng- 
phia, 3 species (Spiders in the Kentucky caves). Animals having only 
rudimentary eyes must be partly included here. A Melania having eyes 
1 mjrself found in a cave in the Pelew Isles, and in the same spot was 
a grasshopper that could see. Also among fishes, Chologaeter Agaseisii 
(in Kentucky), Umbra Qrameri (in subterranean lakes in Austria, 
according to Schmarda, Qeog. dor 2'hiere, i. 13). ^In the caves of Utah 
(according to Packard, Bulletin N 8. Gcoh and Oeog, Survey, iii. 
1877), a Phidangium- irogtodytee—ynih. eyes; a Univalve, 
HyaUn4g eubrupieula ; and a Podurida, equally with 

eyes, are associated with a blind Myriapod, Polydemm oarioola. Fries 
States that the blind Qammaru* putecmue of the Falkenstein caves 
sometimes quits the regions of absolute darkness. 

Nate 21, page 84. Many creatures furnished with wcll-constructed 
eyes live associated with the actually blind species which have been 
partly enumerated above. An attempt to account for this apparent 
contxwliction is mentioned in the text. Of the very considerable num^ 
her of such denizens of the darkness which nevertheless can see, I will 
particularly mention the following : Bathytrootee, a new genua named 
by GUnther, 676 to 1,090 fathoms ; Bathylague, 1,960>2,040 fathoms ; 
Pldtytroctea, 1,500 fathoms; Chloi'ophthalmua graoUie, 1,100-1,460 
fathoms — all forms of Fishes discovered during the 'Challenger ’ expe- 
dition. Besides these, among Fishes, Machtrue and HaloMurue, 1,876- 
1,600 (Willemoes-Subm, Challenger^Briefe')*, among mollusca, Chiton 
and Patella, 1,076 fathoms (Willemoes), Pleuratoma, n. species, 2,090 
fathoms, and Fuom sp., 1,207 fathoms (lliomson, Bepthe of the Sea, 
p. 466) ; Crustacea, a Palinurue in 700 fathoms ; a Nephrape and an 
Amphion^ between 1,876 and 8,126 fathoms. Various crabs, Oalathea,. 
Calappa\ Isopoda, 8erolU \ Macroura, Pev\aid<e, Cavidida, Bathy^ 
npnme giganteue (M. Bdw.), a gigantic Isopod 28 oentim^tres long, 
having large eyes, each with 4,000 facets, and others. It is impossible 
here to give a complete list, nor is it within the purpose of this u^ork. 
Other deep-sea forms have rudimentary eyes, as, for instance, Aphyawut 
^gSlatinbiue, 1,500 fathoms ; Typhhnue tiante, 2,160' fathoms, from N.E. 
Australia &D. 

: ^ Nete 22, page 86. Phosphorescent creatures are extrem^ oomm^ on 

sititfaoe of the sea, as is well known. They b^ong to the xM ^ 
4:iif|itQ^'oi^^ but are for the most part tevertebsate animiflsi letf ustija^ p- 
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Medusae, Polyps, Worms, Tunicata, kc. Phosphorescent fishes have 
been brought to our knowledge by the * Challenger ’ expedition. Wille- 
moes was able to observe directly the phosphorescence in Stermptym ; 
and according to Gunther (see below) it is highly probable that the 
peculiar organs occurring in blind fishes are phosphorescent* The fisher- 
men of Nice assert that the moon-fish, Orthagariioui mcia^ is luminous. 
But few phosphorescent animals live on land ; only a few Myriapoda and 
Annelida, besides the well-known Lampyris, Blateiid^ Ac. The litera- 
ture of the subject is wonderfully extensive; Bhrentn^, who gave more 
attention to it than almost anyone else, in the last year of his life gave 
us a work with the following title : Die dot Funkeln und A'i^fbUtzen dee 
Mittelmeeree bewirkeaden untiehtbaren Lebenufvrwse. (Berlin, 1873). 

Nate 23, j)age 86. The anatomy of the fishes in which Gunther found 
these phosphorescent organs is not yet described, and 1 owe the notice 1 
am enabled to give .to a verbal communication from my esteemed 
friend in London. 

Nate 24, ‘page 89. See on this subject the brief remarks in Sir 
Wyville Thomson's 27^d Depthi of the Sea (ed. 2, p. 465). Many 
observations on the brilliant (X)louring of Holothuridm and Crustacea 
occur in Willemoes* reports. This proves that the lack of light cannot 
directly hinder the development of pigment. But it is quite possible 
that it may have an indirect influence through modifications in the 
processes, at present unknown, which lead to the formation of the 
pigment. 

Nate 25, page 89. Higginbottom, * Influence of Physical Agents in 
the Development of the Tadpole of the Triton and the Frog,* PhiL 
Tram, 1850, p. 431. He reared larvas in dark cellars and in com- 
plete darkness without discovering any difference in their development 
beyond its retardation by the diminished warmth. 

Note 26, page 91. Within the last few years 1 have repeated a series 
of experiments with a view to investigating the effects of different 
light on the formation of pigment in animals ; the creature selected for 
the purpose was the Axolotl. The more general results attained by 
these experiments are given in the text. The origin of the pigmpnt 
does not depend directly on light, as Bert states, nor do albinos or white. 
Axolotl occur in the dark. It remains a mystery to me bow Bert could^ 
have ascribed the occurrence of white Axolotl to the influence of a 
deficiency of light, and I am equally ignorant as to the causes which 
led to the production of albinos among the Axolotl kept by Kdlliker at 
Wfirzbulrg. 

' I fbund, precisely on the oontoary. that when the light was ex<; 
duded, or in a dark red light, the young animals were always dark- 
coloured; in a yellow light the pigment was abundant though less 
tek; in a white diffused light, but. to the exclnsion of the direct rays 
of. they .were 'of g mndi lighter hue,, but still not whiter 
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Specimens which 1 kept for a year and a hidf in white yess Is, and lAs ^ 
close M possible to a window with white .blinds, assumed a vexy light 
yellow-green colour in which a very few scattered specks of black 
pigment could be detected ; but the small silvery spots which sometimes 
appear on these creatures when about six months old attained so large 
a size, particularly on the tail, that the animal might be described as 
yellow-green with silver spots ; in some cases the silver spots predo- 
minated. In young. specimens of this year’s brood, which were also 
from the first reared in a diffused white light, the green colour is already 
beginning to show, and the silver spots also on the larger specimens on 
the face of the external branchisB. (This is in August; the young 
Axolotl are about 60 days old, and the larger-sized ones about 7 cent, 
long.) These results of my experiments agree tolerably well with 
those of Pouohet and Lister if we' assume that the colouring of the 
Axolotl is produced entirely by the action of ohromatophorea The 
black pigment imd the silvery hue, at any rate, appear to reside in such 
cells, but the pale yellow-green ground hue of the specimens kept in a 
white light appears to result from a pigment distributed and diffused 
throughout all the organs. Hence any pronounced adaptation of 
colouring to the Surrounding objects such as occurs among fishes and 
crustaceans is certainly not in question, and nevertheless the whiter 
light induces paler colouring. 

The pigment of butterflies of which the pupm lie buried in the 
earth is developed in total or almost total darkness before they escape ; 
the chitinous skin of many pupsa (of moths, Ac.) is so dark as to be 
almost perfectly impenetrable to light ; nevertheless pigment of very 
various characters developes in them. We may, indeed, presume that in 
most viviparous animals the development of the embryo takes place in 
total darkness ; nevertheless they are all bom with bright colours. Here 
too must be mentioned the observation made by Herbert that in the 
embryo of the chick certain pigment cells which appear in the cutis 
about the fifteenth day have wholly disappeared by the twenty-third*. 
It may be supposed that not much light, or none indeed, can penetrate 
to the embryo through the egg-shell and membranes; nevertheless, 
pigment cells are formed and disappear again during- the course' of 
the embryo .stage. No explanation of thid remarkable oircnmstaiice 
haa as yet been given. It is not uncommonly supposed that the pre- 
sence of a dark pigment in the skin of human beings is doe to the 
greater intensity of light, as proved by the predominance of dark 
races of men towards the equator and by the darkening of the skill 
in suxnmer. As, however, no experiments* poe before us by which the 
o&emicati or heat rays have been excluded from acting on the skin at 
the same rime as the light rays, while the action of the^ air and that 
' e^vdiffeiehoe of nonilshment have remained disregarded, we caimet 
oonalder the wmclusion as.proved^or even admiaribie^ whlhb Merts thiil 
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j^e development of the skin-pigment is influenced bj light, even with 
regard to man. 

Nirte '‘11 y page 92. Heincke describes the colours of (xoHut UvetheM* 
parri as follows : * In the first instance a black velvety spot is consiucuouH 
lying at the base of the caudal fin and surrounded by a beautiful golden- 
yellow margin. A similar black spot, but without any yellow rim, is 
found in the male, on each side, at the base of the pectoral fin ; this is 
absent in the female. The ground-colour of the -.back of the male 
is, in the breeding season, of a dark brownish black, cutting in on the 
green ; on the head it is lighter with a reddish tinge ; there are five 
light-coloured saddle-shaped spots with a metallic sheen, and the under- 
surface of the head is of a vivid copper-colour with a golden gleam. 
On each side, between the light and dark colour of the body, and rather . 
below the lateral line, there is a row of vivid spots as bright as jewels, 
glittering now blue, now green, and there is a similar spot on each gill- 
covering, which is otherwise red. The two dorsal, the caudal and the 
mial fins are cherry colour and yellow, or show green stripes and bands 
on a dark ground. The pupil.of the eye shines a deep blue.' To this 
somewhat abridged description he adds : <1 have given these elaborate 
details that the reader may form some idea of the beauty of the Gohiue 
at certain moments, for all this gorgeous colouring may vanish within a 
short time and not return in its pristine splendour for a longtime.' He 
then fully describes the chromatophores and their function. 

Note 28, page 97. Dewar, * The Physiological Action of Light,' 
Nature, 1877, p. 433. . 

Note l%page 99. Darwin himself frequently uses the word * colour 
where * distribution of colours ' or < mode of colouring ' would be bettm*: 
Still it is always clear from the context that he attributes to origin 
through Sexual Selection only such variations in colour as occur for in- 
stance in the male and female of the same species, and to Natural 
Selection such as have proved a protection, and therefore advantageous 
to animals. To assume colouring, t.<f. the determined mode and arrange- 
ment of colour, is to assume the pre-existence of colour ; the question as ib. 
how this originated has never, to my knowledge, been inquired intb'in 
'these later time.s, and perhaps it is for this very reason tW it hae fre-- 
quently been confounded with the origin of the mode of its distribution. 
(Compare Darwin, Deeoent of Man, chap, on Sexual Selection.) Other 
naturalists, at any rate, have certainly made this confusion. Thus, for 
instance, the variation of green to brown which is eiri^ibited by many 
Sf^inx-caterpillars has been attributed to natural selection (see Weis- 
mann, Stndien zttr J)e»oendenz~T/worie, JHe Jf)utttehung der Zeiehnmg 
M den SehmetterUngiraiupen, p. 80). Selection, however, could not 
possibly effect any alteration in the pigment, but could only operate 
after euch a change had actually ooeurred. 

Note 30ppage 100. There are many woirkf, not here referred to^ oa 
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the effects of light on the animal organism. Some are of too special a 
nature and too exclusively addressed to medical physiology— as, for 
instance, the observation that frogs disengage more carbonic acid in a 
green light than in a red one ; those on the dependence of the colour 
of the skin on certain constitutLonsd diseases, &c., while some are not 
sufficiently detailed to allow of their being used here. To these belongs, 
for instance, Strethill Wright's observation that polyps of the higher 
Acalephae are said to multiply abundantly in the dark by buds, while in 
the light, and with insufficient supplies of food, they bring fOrth Medusas. 
To these also belongs all that has been said of the dependence of lighter 
or darker tones of colour on the various intensity of light. Thury's obser- 
vation that, under a green light, tadpoles retain their gill-respiration, 
while their legs are not formed, and that finally they die, comes, under 
the same category. likewise the phenomena of melanism and hyper- 
cnronism (see Bidgway, * On the Relation between Colour and Geogra- 
phical Distribution in Birds ; ' Amer, Jovrn., scr. 3, vol. iv., 

1872, p. 454), which are attributed sometimes to the influence of heat 
or of light, and sometimes to the general climate. The statement, too, 
that wiiite rabbits are most easily and certainly reared in a white re- 
flected light, is worthy of attention. I owe this remark to Dr. Braun of 
Wtirzbuig, who met with it recently in an agricultural journal. In this 
case, as in all cases of experiment, it is requisite to distinguish between 
the different causes, and to investigate separately the effects of each. 
Hitherto we, the zoologists, have made very light of these physiological 
labours. Hartmann, and a certain Herr Hesse, declare that a combina- 
tion of absence of sunlight, cold, and damp, is the cause of the occur- 
rence of albinos (!) among snails ; if it is not the one it may be the 
other. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ahte SI, page 104, The method of meteorological diagrams oould 
at most be applicable to. <»uma uninfluenced by annual and diurnal 
yazlations of temperature ; as those of creatures living in the depths of 
the aea or of fresh-water iekes, in deep springs, or in the intestines of 
warm-blooded animals.. Ai^ even in l^eae oases such curves would be 
of no practical "applictMien, since w'b cannot transfer them from the 
animala for which they hold good at the present time, so aa to draw 
aiiy oonoluaion with i^rd to unknown,i.s. fossil forma ; near can we f orm\ 
any opinion aa to the oseafurea living under such equable tem-i. 
pmturea would bia&ve if they were suddenly or gradnidly expoeod tQ 
thpt affedta of a dIflAarent degree of heat. In point of fact, the a|tpUca« 
of c)iinatio cikrvea — even in its more limited form—haa oniy bin* 
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dfired the progress of our knowledge of the real effects of temperature 
on the life of animals. 

Nate 32, page 106. * In the shallow seas of temperate latitudes, only 
suoh animals can exist and preserve their reproductive powers as are 
qualified to endure every variation of temperature which may occur in 
the course of the seasons — Eurythermal animals, as they may be desig- 
nated in one word. The number of eurythermal marine animals is very, 
much smaller than the amount of species which can only live in such 
provinces (marine) as exhibit an equable or slightly variable tempera-, 
ture — Stenothermal animals, as they have been called.* 

Nate 33, page 109. I must, however, warn the reader against the 
assumption that every suoh dwarfed race was produced by the infiuences 
here described. In many places, for instance, where formerly really 
gigantic pond-mussels were found, now only quite small ones occur ; 
and it is well known that the European oysters are gradually becoming 
smaller. This results from the circumstance that both these mollusca 
are capable of reproduction while they are still quite small, and now 
never grow to their full size, because they are destroyed before they 
have accomplished their full growth. The dwarf races of certain Libel- 
InlsB in the south of Europe appear again to depend on other causes. 
The multiplicity of circumstances by whqse co-operation dwarf races 
are produced appears to be very considerable ; we shall have occasion to 
examine them somewhat more closely in another chapter. Unfor- 
tunately no satisfactory experiments have ever been made. 

Nate page 1\0, Winter-sleepers — i.e, animals which during the 
winter fall into a dormant state, and remain in it for weeks, or even 
months, without dying — are to be found in almost every group. I may 
refer the reader to the enumeration given by bchmarda {Tkiergeog^a^ 
phie, 1. 9-11). It might be well to distinguish two groups of such 
animals, according to whether they are warm-blooded or cold-blooded. 
These last~>as we infer from some observations merely, it is true, and 
not from experiment — appear to possess the faculty of living a latent 
life at a very low temperature, i.s. to sleep ; and if we suppose that no^ 
alteration ti^es place in the processes of assimilation, but only a retard-’ 
ation, every cold-blooded animal might fall into winter-sleep. With 
warm-blooded animals it is otherwise. These, as is well known, are 
easily ^zen ; aooording to Horvath's experiments— to be more 
exactly described presently— it is extremely probable that no warm-, 
blooded animals can become winter-sleepers but those which are able 
to become actually cold-blooded at a sufficiently low temperature. 
JBven young animi^ of other species which have at birth a remark- 
aUy low temperature, almost as low as that of cold-blooded animals, 
are incapable of enduring low temperatures for any length of time ; they 
fkll a^e^ it is true, but at the same time they die. Of coarse, even 
the winter-ileeperB aniong mamfiaala cannot bear to be actually froaen* 
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'Kate ^btp'nge 111. The high body-temperature of the true warm- 
blooded creatures, birds and mammals, oscillates within very narrow 
limits. In man it rises to 36-88^ C . ; in dogs to about 39° ; in the sheep 
to 40° or rather more; in birds it is higher, rarely under 40° and 
usually as high as 42° to 43° C. (For very ample data see M. Ed. Anatomie 
at Phydoliogie Camp.y viii. pp. 1 6-18.) In cold-blooded iwiTnala even it is 
always a little higher than that of the surxonnding medium, but it 
rises and falls with this, while the true vann-blooded animals maintain 
the same, or nearly the same, temperature in spite of the variations in 
the air or water. How far this may also prove to be the case with 
such cold-blooded animals as have a temperature considerably higher 
than that of the surrounding medium has not yet been inve^gated ; 
we know, for instance, from Davy, that in Bonitos the temperature 
is 10° C. above that of the water; in Pelamye ea/tda^ 5° ; acco^ing to 
Czermak, the Proteus of the Adelsberger grotto has an internal heat 
of sometimes 6*6° C. above that of the water. It may also be men- 
tioned that some species of Python, when depositing eggs, have a body- 
warmth of 6° 0., and that sometimes a very considerable degree of heat 
prevails in a beehive. 

Nate 112. The facts given by Horvath are of the greatest 

interest. The following is perhaps of the highest physiological impor- 
tance. It is usually supposed that the awakening of winternsleepers 
is occasioned by a rising temperature; but in Horvath’s investigations 
this Was never the case ; during two hours and forty-6ve*minutes^ which, 
in the one experiment communicated, were needed for complete awaken- 
ing, the temperature of the room remained exactly the same — 10° C. — as 
during the three previous days when the animal was still asl^p. This 
proves that the waking up of the weasel must be caused by some internal 
cause which we do not as yet know. But his other observation is far 
more remarkable ; namely, that during the awakening, the body tem- 
perature of the weasel rises rapidly, and more rapidly daring the second 
half of the process than at the beginning ; for instance, in the experi- 
ment which is given in detail it rose in the first hour and fifty-five 
minutes only about 6*6° C., and in the following fifty minutes about 
17°. ' This remarkably rapid increase of body-heat took place, moreover, 
without any vigorous movements, which might otherwise have been sup- 
posed to cause^it — even the raiu^ty of breathing riiowed no increase 
corresponding to the rise of temperature. 

I must not here pass over in silence the view lately expressed to me 
by Dr. August Forel, of Munich (well known by his admirable researches 
on Ants); a view founded on certain observarions, hitherto unpubliriied, 
niat winter-sleep does not depend at all on the diminished temperature 
in winter, but rather bn influences determined tby food. A dormouse 
that he kept went to sleep even at a high temperature' of the tSx, iti 
August and September, and slept as soundly as in a true wintelr^espb' 
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while its body temperature, according to the fignres he was so good as 
to communicate to me, was never more than a few degrees higher 
the air. 

yifte 37, poffe 112. It is a fact that frogs often deposit their spawn in 
water hardly above the freezing-point, and a vast number of inverte- 
brate creatures live in equally cold water. These same individuals, 
however, do not perish when even their body temperature is raised in 
the summer to more than 30^ or even 40*^. How far , they suffer from 
it is; however, not established. 

Mtfi 38, page 114. An enumeration of the observed or reported cases 
of the resuscitation of wholly frozen animals is to be found in Schmarda’s 
Tfiiergeographidt i. pp. 8 and 98. Insects, fishes, toads, Actinia, 
Crustacea, Mollusca, andKematoda figure in this list. It is well known 
that fish can be conveyed in ice, or even quite frozen up, and revive on 
being thawed again ; but in all these cases the thawing must be very 
edow and gradual ; if it is too rapid the creature dies. Plants exhibit the 
same characters. 

Auts S9,page 116. It is difficult — in some cases quite Impossible— to 
decide whether the data given are to be depended upon or not ; isolate 1 
and incidentally made observations are often made to serve as evidence 
for general statements. Thus it has been said that the Arctic fox is white 
in winter, and in summer of various colours ; but Payne says this is in- 
accurate, and that Catiie Xagopue may be found white, blue, or grey at 
all seasons of the year. 

Nate 40, page 1 17. Weissmann succeeded in transforming all the 
individuals of a summer brood of PicHa Napi to the winter-form by 
mRinti>.imng a low temperature. With reference to Weissmann’s estimate 
of the facts communicated by him as to the rearing of Vanessa levana- 
prorsa, I must observe that I cannot agree with him ; interesting as his 
researches are, they do not seem to me either to have been carried out 
systematically enough to allow of the deduction of any definite con- 
clusion, nor to prove that the speculations propounded by him are 
thoroughly well founded. 

Nate 41, page 119. * Assimilation in plants is only possible between ’ 
a*specifiQ minimum and maximum of temperature ; between these two 
ex^remea lies an optimum for the development of the species.’ So 
says Pfeffer, and this shows that the same law obtains for plants as for 
iLtiimala. Unfortunately we cannot assert that we have a&certalned the, 
curves of temperature for animals, as botanists have ^eady done for 
jxuanjr jfiiOits. Tl^, it is true, results in great measure from the diffi- 
culties offered in e^erimenting on animals ; the phenomena of life 
are far more complicated in them than in plants, they grow much more 
slowly and at the same time are far less easy to measure and to confine. 
However, there ate a number of rapidly-growing cold-blooded aquatic 
aadmala (water-snails, Naidiw, Bxan<^pus^<Apu8^ See.) which are not 
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partionlarly difficult to rear and which can even easily be measured ; 
systematically conducted experiments on them would undoubtedly 
yield very pleasing and valuable results. Biauer's researches on the' 
Phyllopoda afford a striking proof of this. * He found that individuals 
of a species of (Mroeepkalui lived for weeks in a. temperature of 19** 0., 
but never attained sexual maturity ; but they acquired sexual functions 
within two days when exposed to a temperature below ll*’ 0. The 
eggs of a species of Branohipus could not be induced to develope 
until after he had strewn them on slowly melting ice broken into! 
small fragments. It is much to be regretted that Brauer has given no 
exact curves of temperature for the different species he reared ; but 
even as it is, it would seem that we may infer from his remarks that the 
optima of temperature are often very different for quite nearly related 
forms. 

Note i^tpage 120. With reference to these animals I must refer 
the reader to Schmarda*s list (^Thiergeographis), The highest degree 
of temperature hitherto observed as endurable by any fully grown 
animal without inconvenience of any kind is 76** 0. ; in Speunte JDss- 
fontaMffiiii in the hot springs of Tozer and Cafra in Tunis. Plateau's' 
observations (^Rfiehercheaphyaieo-ckimiquee »ur le$ ArHeulSi aquatiguee,- 
2me partie, Bruxelles, 1872) only appear to contradict this; for he 
only experimented on such animals as live in cold water or thermal 
springs of moderate heat. There is even a certain contradiction 
between the results of his experiments and the facts he^himself records 
as to the existence of animals in these thermal springs, ^ese springs 
have, according to Plateau’s list, a temperature corresponding exactly 
to the maximum which can be generally endured* by such animals; 
thus, if we regard his experiments as conclusive, they would live and 
propagate in a temperature which, being indicated by the extreme limit 
of the curve constructed to show their power of living, could not 
therefore be regaided as actually favourable to them. However, the 
experiments themselves were not conducted on a conclusive plan, for 
the gradual cooling of the water was not prevented, nor were the- 
investigations carried on fora sufficiently prolonged period. But we 
must not be led to confound with these certain well-known cases of- 
great resistance to extreme heat exhibited by the' eggs of the lower 
animals, Insects, Botatoria, Nematoda, &c., or by the capsuled Infusoria, 
or by certain larv». It would aeem as though these were thrown IntO' 
a state of latent vitalit]r— 'exactly as under conditions of extreme«oold 
-during which their vital functions remained inactive ; while in the- 
^imals Hying in. hot springs exactly the same processes of assimilation* 
iiiust take plil^ as in those living in colder water. An experimentat 
investij^tion on an extensive scale of the power of resistance to hlgfe' 
teiOperatW in the eggs or germs of the lowto animals would eertaiidy^ 
aniidy the trouble. Brauer states that the eggs of Apue 
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farmU atul BrdneUjm ttagnalU and tortioo^nU may be exposed to 
,the utmost heat of the snn without perishing. 

Note 43, pa>ge 121. Summer-sleepers are found among the most dis- 
similar groups of animala The Tenrec of Madagascar (^Contetei) is 
well known. Darwin found insects, spiders, snails, toa£, and lizards, in 
a summer-sleep, in Brazil. Most of the land mollusca of the Mediter- 
ranean province pass the summer in a dormant condition, and the same 
is true in the tropics. (Comp. Schmarda, TMergeog. i. 12.) As 1 have 
said in the text, in most cases, perhaps in all, the true cause is the 
dryness of the air which is usual!/ associated with a high tempera- 
ture. No experiments have been made that can prove that during the 
summer-sleep the vital processes are not merely reduced to a minimum 
of energ}', but also altered as to their nature— as they are in winter- 
sleep. 

Note 44, page 122. It is known that in man for instance, sexual 
maturity is attained at a much earlier age between the tropics than in 
northern climates ; girls of twelve are in Cuba regarded as fully grown 
and marriageable. This phenomenon is far more striking in swine. I 
myself have seen pigs in Manila of which the males at three weeks old 
were ready and fit to be put with fully grown females. But the great 
variety of circumstances which co-operate to produce such early maturity 
leave it doubtful whether it is solely due, as is assumed, to the high 
temperature of tropical climates. We have seen, in note 16 to Chapter 
IL, an instance of early maturity induced by suitable nutrition. 

Note 46, page 126. It is known that during the winter frogS eat 
little and hardly grow at all, nevertheless their eggs are formed during 
that season. Precisely the same obtains with regard to hgmntea\ I 
have proved that the minimum of temperature which allows them to 
assimilate food and so to grow is much above the winter-temperature 
at which they deposit their eggs. It is known, moreover, that the larva 
of frogs which have not grown fast enough in tlie first year to allow of 
their transformation taking place in due time, live through the winter 
as tadpoles and do not begin to grow again till the following summer^.. 
Now, it would be interesting to investigate whether in larva thus 
retailed by cold the germ-glands are any further developed than is ' 
normally the case in the larva stage. 

Note i^ipage 126. According to the result of researches conducted 
by me during many years, in Urge individuals of the Axolotl about 
48 hours are suffldent to allow of a Urge number of unfertiliseclova to 
pMM from the ovary into the oviduct, to become surrounded with an 
albuminous envelope, to be fertilised and deposite<lg. J ^ve repeated 
the experiments which prove thU many successive yehra with the same 
ri^ta ' If the Axolotl U kept in small aquaria without plants or 
sand, in^viduaU that are sexually mature will deposit no ova, even 
tliptigh changed daUy and they are well sup[died withfood. 
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I have this process reduced to sterility for two whole years eight 
old Axoloi.lSi which had previously product seven generations of young 
ones; when I replaced them in a large aquarium with running. water, 
sand, pebbles, and plants, in fifty hours they began to deposit eggs again 
and produced from 900 to 1,000, of which at least 700 developed. This 
in no way depends on the season of the year ; at least three broods oi 
eggs can be obtained from the same female in one year. But the experi- 
ment is apt to be rather a dangerous one, for the males not unfrequently 
perish if the sexual processes are interrupted too soon. 

JVate 47, page 126. To these larva>forms belongs the much-talked- 
of Axolotl, whose capability of becoming under certain circumstances 
a gill-less land-animal '—Amblystoma — has been most undeservedly 
celebrated as a perfectly marvellous phenomenon. It was assumed 
that in Mexico, its native home, it. never underwent any such transfor<» 
matioh. But this is incorrect, for in the museum at Vienna there are 
specimens of Amblystoma and of Axolotl which were collected at the 
same time in the lake of Mexico. I owe this observation to my friend 
Steindachner. The Axolotl of Lake Oomo, by the Central Pacific Rail- 
way on the summit of the Rocky Mountains, according to Mr. Carlin, 
always is transformed into Amblystoma— it is Am^lystonut ma/vortinm. 
But the effects of an insufficient body of water, which is said by Weiss- 
mann to cause fhe transformation of the Mexican Axolotl, cannot occa- 
sion it in that of the Rocky Mountains, for it takes place in the water ; 
and the Amblystoma, so long as they are little, actually live exclusively 
in the water, as I know by my own experience. A young Amblystoma, 
which I kept alive for a long time, never went out of the water of its 
own free will, while one nearly twice as large lives entirely on land 
and only takes .a bath now and then. It always goes into ihe water 
when the temperature of the air in the cellar, in which my aquaria 
stand, falla below that of the water — down to about 6" or 8** C. 

Mte 48, page 129. Brauer’s researches on the Phyllopoda contain a 
mass of valuable observations on this point, which I will here collect 
and reproduce for the sake of their wide general interest ; unfortunately 
they cannot be tabulated. 

In all the species of Branohipus, e.g. Ckirooephahie Braneri, which 
first appear in early spring in pools of snow-water, a rapid rise of tem- 
perature from the freezing-point is the first and chief condition of de- 
velopment. These species perish at a temperature of 19^0. At a suitable 
temperature— about lO^C. 7 — the development of Chirocepbalus from the 
egg to sexm J maturity takes only twelve days. 

^ Freezing the f acts upon Apus eanetifotmU, Branekipm etagnaHHf 
and J9. tmiaareiiCi^ the same way as desiooation, and in warm spHng 
days th^ devel<^ in snow-water pools Just as quiokly as at midsurnifier 
in warm rain-water pools. 

Ig gii of lApidurui produetui kept in daihp earth , from April 
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Deoember, and then exposed to freezing for U days, at 6° C., yielded a 
large number of larvs. The fully developed Le^^itrut prodnotvt can 
bear a temperature only of from 0^ to 18^0. 

The eggs of a species of Apia from Khartoum, on the other hand, 
developed in great numbers at 26^0. 

Compare on this subject the data given in * SaUon-IHmorphumua * by 
Weissmann, as to the accelerated development of different individuals 
of the same species of caterpillar under a raised temperature. 

Nate 49, petge 132. Mobius says : * Mollusca, Crustacea, and worms 
which occur in the deepest ports of the Arctic Ocean, are also found in 
the shallow portions of the Baltic ; but they are much larger than those 
in our milder latitudes, because no extreme changes of temperature there 
interrupt the. quiet order of the vital processes, as they do in our more 
variable seas.* 

Note 50, pope 183. Mr. Buxton himself has not given any account 
of the matter. I have taken my information from an interesting paper 
by Herr E. Friedel, in the ZoologUohen Gwrient 1871, pi 65. In the 
winter of 1867-68, the coM in Mr. Buxton’s wood marked —7® C., and 
yet not one cockatoo perished. Strangely enough, the Carolina parrot 
(^Pdttacus earoUMnde) suffered most, though in America it is distributed 
as 'far as Canada; while the true tropical Cockatoos of the Moluccas 
throve extremely well. It is to be regretted that this experiment of 
Mr. Buxton, who is now dead, should not have been still further carried 
out by his brother. 

Note ^Itpage 136. Mobius says: * We ought not to be surprised at 
finding eggs of mollusca and of worms in the depths of the Gulf of Kiel 
at every season of the year, even when it is covered with ice. On 
January 26, 1862, a stake was pulled out of ice which had been formed 
eight days, to which clung clusters of the eggs of Dendronoliu arhoreeeene 
and JSkfiida, Nevertheless, most of our Opisthobrancldata spawn most 
freely from May to July.’ Hence a certain periodicity is displayed in 
the Gulf of Kiel ; and it would seem, according to Mobius, that the young 
brood is caught in the greatest abundance soon after the time when the 
deposition of eggs has reached its greatest height, while large specimens 
fure found all the year round. 

Note 52, pope 136. In the Gulf of Kiel the mean monthly tempera- 
ture varies, at the depth of 16 fathoms, between a maximum of 14® and 
a tniniTniim of 1*6® C. In the Philippnes the difference between the 
extreme monthly mean of the temperature of the air reaches at the 
utmost 7®. In the Baltic and in England, as remarked by Meyer and 
Mobius, at the same depth, the water is much less strongly affected by 
vaiiat^ns in the temperature of the air. To what di^k these variations 
do in general affect our seas is nbt known, and it must at any rate be 
greatiy J^uenoed by local conditions. ^ . 

I The largest number of Aepidookirota in th 
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.Philippines live inO^ F.; in the Mediterranean, in 20^80^ F*; in the 
North Atlantic, in 30-60® F. 

The largest number of DendroohirateB in the Philippines live in I- 
10® F. ; in the Mediterranean, in 10® F. ; in the North Atlantic, in 
20-60° F. 

The largest number of SynapUda in the Philippines live in 0® F. ; in 
the Mediterranean, in 1-10® F. ; in the North Atlantic, in 1-10® F. 

Brachiopoda — Zinyula^wbich ooour only at great depths in th^ 
North Sea, in tropical seas are found near the surface, and even some- 
times exposed to the ebb and flow of the tide. 

JVbte 64, pays 137. If we assume that the place where we find thO 
greatest number of individual species and genera living together is to be 
regarded as their primary habitat — or centre of distribution— then the 
Crinoids, Sponges, and many other remarkable forms now living at the 
bottom of the sea must decidedly be designated as cold-water animals. 
For by far the larger number of them live at depths where the tempera- 
ture remains without any conspicuous variation throughout the year at 
the low point of from 1-2^0. 

JVbte 66,paye 139. Schmankewitsch's observations on Artemia and 
Branchipus promise to be of the highest interest in this respect. He 
found that in individuals which had their assimilation interfered with 
by a too considerable increase or diminution of the saline components 
•of the water, the injurious effects of this saltncss could be entirely neu- 
tralised by a diminution or, on the other hand, by an increase of tempera- 
ture. He furthermore observed that the size of the gill-sacs of Artemia 
was directly dependent on the tempeiature of the water, increasing in 
size with a higher degree of warmth. However, he detracted from the 
value of his observations by introducing into his estixnaf es one wholly 
unknown quantity, namely, the amount of air contained in the water' 
(in his experiments), and by attempting to explain everything by the 
variable proportion of air contained in water of different salinity at 
different temperatures. General propositions, such as he puts forward 
hypothetically as to the part played by the air contained in the water, 
are in such a case of no use, or even misleading. 


CHAPTER T. 

'-JVffte 56, pays fiS, It Was impossible to enumerate in the text ell 
the fresh-water animids that live in salt water; I here stthjohra tolerably 
ooxhplete list, which, however, makes no pretension to b^ng absbliitelj 
exhaustMv 
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Turhellaria, 

Microat&mvm Unearej at Qreifswald, in the Baltio (M. S. ScLultze, 
Aroh.f. NdUurges.t 1849, v. 15). *. 

Annelida^ 

EiiichytTtsvA^ipioulm\ Frey and Leuckart, at Heligoland, on tho 
Sanv/nts neurotonia seashore in nind (Frey and Leuckart, Zur 
Kenntnus wirMloser Thiere), 

TuHfem papHloitUt Clap. 

Hifteroehofta eottata. Clap. 

CtmodilM pa/rdaliSt Clap. 

Paohydriluij Clap. — ^All the species livo in brine-pools, as Kissingen, 
Kreuznach, &c. 

Potttodrilw McurionL — Sea-coast near Marseilles, in pure sea-water. 
Cjfttobranehu8 vvndUt Verrill.~A leech, living equally in fresh and 
salt water (Report of Prof. Baird on Fisheries for 1872-73, p. 686). 


^ In the Atlantic (Cla^rMe). 


It Oruttaeea* 


AHhropoda. 


Found by me in estuaries which occasion- 
ally contain strongly salt water, at Zamboanga, 
S.W. point of Mindanao, Piiilippine Islands— 
Gammaruif species October 16, 1859, by my diary. The typical 
Cyolopst species genus Palaemon is a true fresh-water form ; 

Cyprii ' almost all the species live in pure fresh water, 

PaUsmon Ida (Heller) and many occur high up in mountain streams 
Palanwn, species n. as far as 6,000 feet above the sea.- Only the 
two species here mentioned occur in brackish 
water or on the sea-shore. Pahsnion Ida 1 also 
^found in the harbour of Hong Kong. 


Attaetut, — Two species in the Caspian Sea ; associated with 'marine ‘ . 
spjscies (Eichwald, Aroh,fur Naturg.^ iv. Jahr.). 

Brmichipus stagnalU, a typical fresh-water form, is said by Braun to 
grow much larger in salt than in fresh water, but he does not mention 
whether the Crustacean remains otherwise unaltered. 


Jktphnii rectiroitrit and other species live, according to Schmanke- 
witseh, equally well in salt and fresh water, but they exhibit certain 
differences depending on the medium. 

‘ 2* AnwAfiuto.— Sea-mites are by no means rare. Gfpsse has described 
three English species (A an. Eat. BUt., ser. 2, vol.^xyi. pp< 27, 806). 

; Piaiarekut was found by Philippi on the shore at Kopies. 

. Tkaiastaraohna VerriUii (FaokJ) Uves in deep water off the American ’ 
eoezt (JBIUHman't Am, j 0 ttrn., lS7l, February). I myself have foiintf» 
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true sliders In fissures in blocks of coral which were under water at 
every high tide ; they were very common in Bohol and at Zamboanga 
in the Philippines, but as yet remain undescribed, for- my collection of 
Arachnida is in the Hamburg Museum, and has not been worked 
\ipon. 

8. iMceta, — Darwin, in his well-known Naturalist's Voyage, alludes 
in many places to marine insects, principally beetles and bugs. Many 
insects have lately been discovered on the coaat of North America by 
Baird {Rep, on the Condition of the Sea-fislurries of the South Coast of New 
* England, 1871-2, p. 1) and Packard {Proc, Essex Inst, vol. vii. p. 44, and 
Silliman's Journal, 1874, p. 131). These are beetles, bugs, and flies. I 
found a few marine insects in the Philippine seas, but they unfor^ 
tunately remain undescribed. Of older observations 1 may mention 
iilabber’s dipterous larva, probably the larva of a species of Chironomus ; 
and I found an abundance of a very similar species in the Philippine 
seas, where swarms of flies sometimes cover the 'surface in still bays; 
then Audouin, who observes that Blemu* fnlvesoens surrounds itself, 
like the fresh-water Argyroneta, with a bubble of air. Among the 
Hemiptera — Saida, Corixa, Hygratreehus, and Halohcdes — ^thespedes of 
Ealohates are most ponspicuous, for they are found in every stage of 
development running about on the surface of the sea, often hundreds 
of miles from land. Eight spedes of the genus, as 1 am informed by 
my friend Dr. Hagen, have been described ; that described in the text 
and discovered by me is a new spedes and the largest of all. They are 
found in the Atlantic, Indian, and Padfic Oceans, as well as in the 
Chinese Sea, but only in tropical or subtropical regions. 

Insects are also found in salt-water lakes inland. Packard found 
eight diiferent spedes in Clear Lake {SilUman's Journal, 187 1) and one in 
Lake Mono. Numerous insects exist in the brine lakes of Europe, but 
no collection or complete description of them is known to me. I experi- 
mented this year on some larvsa of flies which I found in a basin in the 
courtyard of the ‘Wurzburg University; they lived in sea- water very 
happly for five or sdt days, but then peiished. I suspect, however~and 
shall test it more accurately next year — that they died for want of food. 
Compare with this Plateau's experiment ; see below. 

MoUusoa,—Cyolas, Umo, and Anodonta live in the Livonian Gulf 
associated with TelUna and Venus, In the Bidtic we find Lyniwm 
mricuUma esidi ovata, and NeriHnaflwnatiUs with marine mollusca. 

. Pahsdina and NeriHna are found in the Caspian with MytHm and 
Cardium, according to Eichwald. 

Planorbis glaber (Jeffreys) is found in 1,416 fathoms north of Cape 
Teiez, Algiers.*’ 

UiUo sp., within reach of the salt-water flow in Brisbane . river t 
iVoy, <f ReOtlesHahe, vol. ii. p. 362)« Baer found Unio at the mouth of 
Ihe Dwinai 
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Nilsson found an Anjodonta on the sea-shore in Sweden and Norway. 

NeriUna viridU in the sea, in 3-10 fathoms, and in estuaries in the 
West Indies. . * 

Neritina matonia (Bisso) at Nice. 

There are many brackish and salt water species among the Ncritincc 
and severed of them are highly characteristic of their Imbitat. I ray- 
self found not less than 16 or 17 species in the Philippines. In pure 
salt water (3-4 per cent.) I found Nentim Mortonianqn pnlohella^ and 
panaentis new sp., all belonging to the same group. In brackish 
water, or in spots bathed by salt and fresh water alternately, were 
the following : N, Morioniaruiy jtaradoxa (new sp., oassiouhtm ; then 
nibawriculata and four allied species; in the mangroVe swamps, N, 
communia, ziczaOf and a few other species, and finally, in the san\e 
locality, but exclusively on the trees, N. dnhia^ and mhsnilcata. 

Melanopiii ooatata, in the Dead Sea (Schmarda, Oeog, der Thie^'Ct 
i.p.63). 

Bima ulva, a Hydrohia^ in slightly salt water or in very salt water. 


Verteb^rata. 


Gulf of Riel. 


Oagterosteua aouUatui 1 

AnguiUa JluHatilU J 

In the brackish water of the Daltic Archipelago, according to 
Eckstrom, the following fresh-water fishes are found living : 

Cottua goMo, JMa vulgaria^ Gasteroateua, Aci^'ina^ L%ww2fero(h and 
thirteen Qypiinidse. 

Eichwald found the following fishes in the Caspian Sea : CypHuva^ 
Eaox, Perea, Ladoperca, and associated with true marine species 

-- Chipea, Syngnathna, Gobiiia, 

If we regard the Crocodile as a typical fresh- water animal, we must 
mention here that Crooodilua Hporoatua of the eastern hemisphere, 
and an American species, according to Humboldt, liver, in the sea. Amhhf* 
rhyneh/M ater iatAao a marine reptile. 

.The mammalia and birds that live in the sea can scarcely be in- 
cluded under this head, and an enumeration of them would be super- 
fluous. as they are very generally known. 

Nate fyj,page 146. All sea-snakes are viviparous. The females retire 
to hollows in the rocks in low islands where the young are bom, and 
they do not immediately abandon them, though it is not known how long 
they remain with them. I found once on the east coast of Mindanao 
an enormous female, ap^ently of Platwrua faaoiatutf lying quietly 
curled up between lime|rtone cliffs, and among its rings and partly on 
its body lay at least twenty young ones which already measured, as | 
should estimate, more than two feet in length. It was by the narrowest 
(Chance that in eliinbing over'the cliffs 1 did not lyalk into this nest of 
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snakes. My foot was raised, and not more than two feet from the spot, 
when I discovered the venomous brood just below me. 

Nate 148. The following list of marine creatures living in 

fresh water is not complete. 


CceUnterata* 

CordylojfJiora laomtrU (see text). 

JBryozoa» 

Membrnnipara hcngalentia (Stoliozka, Proo, Asiat^ Soo, Seng, July 
1878). 

Victorella pcmda (Kent, QuaH. Joiirn. Micro, Soc, 1870). 

A IPhtstra of a closely allied species in a fresh- water tank at Nagpoor, 
on the shells of Paluditia bengdlentio and on water plants (Ann^ Mag, 
Nat, ser. .S, vol. i. p. 168). 

Annelida, 

Nei^cis and Nemertcn of various kinds were found Tschemiawsky 
in a lake in Mingrelia of which the waters are drinkable. Manaynnhya, 
a Cephalobranchiato discovered Leidy in fresh water at Philadelphia. 

Arthropoda, 

The number living in fresh water is extraordinarily < great ; I will 
here mention only the most important, and refer the reader to the great 
work of Ed. von Martens. 

Species of Balamein Lake PalsDotoma, according to Tschemiawsky. 

Cyprie talina and Cypridojfm aofileata in quite fresh Water, accordr 
iiig to Brady (^Nat, Hist, Trane, Northumberland and Durham, vol. ii. 
part i. p. 121). 

Bopyr^ii, sp. div. ? Besides those in the Philippines (see tett) 
species occur in India ; and in various museums, as in Munich, I have 
seen theta with afrrah-water Palinmoa, P, indions. To my knowledge 
they have not yet been described.' 

A species of Pentlla, according to Peters, lives on a Oobius in pure 
fresh water in the Laguna de Bay at Manila. 

. The marine . forms which now are found at the bottom of the 
Swedish and Norwegian ItUres are of the highest interest : Mysis relicta 
{Lov6n) is still living as Myeia ocnlata in the sea near Greenland ; 
Pontoporeiaqdinie lives in the Baltic and in northern fresh- water lakes. 
Both species have lately been found by Alleyne^ Nicholson, uid Smith, 
i^ the great North American Lakes Ontario, Superior, and Michigan (see 
SilUman'e Journ, ser. 8, vol. v. 1873, p. 387^ vol. ii. 1871, pp. 873, 448 i 
yol. vii. 1874, p. 161. 

X xhay add to the list of fresh* water crabs given by Martens Vamm^ 
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Uteratdf of which 1 have found identical specimens on Fucns, on the 
high seas, in brackish water in the estuaries of the Philippines and in 
pure fresh water high up the country in Luzon ; it also li ves in Lake 
Taal. Three or four still undescribed species of the marine form 
Hymenoioma 1 discovered in the bogs and rivers of the Philippines and 
in the river near Canton. Birgutf Cetwhita^ many Orapsoidte, Oeoarcinns 
and others — Crustaceans living on land — properly speaking do not 
belong here, but they may be mentioned, for at least they do not live in 
sea-water and are certainly often enough exposed to rain. 

A species of Perusm lives in a tributary of the Sutlej at the foot of 
the Himalayas (Huxley, Proc. ZooL . 1878, p. 787). Pttwnis J>ra^lieims 
goes high up the rivers of North America. (Baird. on, FUJtcrieSt 
1872.) 

Mollvjtca, 

No marine mollusca living in fresh water, besides those named in 
the text, are known to me ; perhaps, however, Teredo mencgalenm 
(Blainv.) may be added. Aucapitaine's statement, that Cyjwtea woneta 
is found in the waters of the Interior of Sudan and caught by the 
natives with calf’s hides, has been disputed, but Auoapitaine repeatedly 
maintained the truth of his assertion. It does not appear, however, to . 
have been confirmed by later travellers. 

Vertehrata, 

Many migratory marine fishes might be added to the list given in 
the text; for instance, the species of Shad, many Pletironectes and 
allied forms— a flounder occurs as high up as Metz and Treves (Trier) 
according to Leuthner. Cat-fish and the well-known Manatus live 
in the rivers of S. America (the Indian sea-cow— Halicore — the nearest 
ally of the Manatus— is found only in the sea) with numerous other 
fishes whose nearest congeners are typically marine, such as a species 
of IHodon, In the eastern hemisphere several species of the gtsnus 
ffemirfumphus live in fresh water which are only specifically distinct « 
from their marine allies. 

' Nate page 151. According to Bernard’s researches on the frog 
and Plateau s on Crustacea, we might almost be tempted to. suppose 
that in all animals that migrate from the sea to rivers, and* vice 
the different degree of saltness between their tissues and the surround- 
ing water would be rapidly equalised by the osmotic action, of the skin. 
In many creatu’ies, as, s.y., the Stickleback, this is no doubt the case— 
though no conclusive experiments have been made even on this fish ; 
in others, as the Crocodile, it may be doubted whether even in indi- 
viduals actually living in the sea the flesh would be salt. No exact 
investigations exist. From the easily observed fact that a fresh-water * 
stiokleback when suddenly transferred to salt water cannot at first 
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swim at the bottom of the aquarium, on account of its relative lightness, 
and that, by degrees, it acquires the power of doing so, it has been 
inferred that this acquired power is dependent oh the impregnation of 
its tissues by the salt water. This, however, has not been proved,, and 
there is another way by which the fish may be able to alter its specific 
gravity— by the reabsorption of the air contained in its air-bladder 
and constantly renewed in it; In highly aerated fresh water so much 
.air is deposited in this air-bladder and in the vessels generally, that the 
fish is rendered lighter than the water, and cannot go to the bottom, 
even in fresh water. In my aquaria I have seen Sticklebacks, Bleak, 
and Axolotl perish from the superabundance of air in their tissues in 
consequence of the constant addition of highly aerated water. On the 
other hand, a diminution of the air contained in the air-bladder mighty 
of course, easily occur, and thus the specific gravity of the animal would 
be raised while the whole volume of its body remained the same. 

Note HOipage 164. As Beudant’s small work is not easily accessible, 
I shall present the reader with an epitome of his tables on the next 
page. 

It must, however, be observed that in this inquiry no regard is paid 
to temperature. Now, since, under variations of temperature, the 
.respiratory requirements of the cold-blooded animals are extremely 
different, we may be allowed to assume that a due regard to this circum- 
stance would have led to somewhat different results from the same 
experiments. 

Note ^l^page 164. At four miles east of Kiel there is a fossil oyster- 
bed. * Thousands of years after the oyster-bed of Watemeversdorf had 
become dry land, oysters lived in such numbers on the coasts of the 
Danish islands that they were used for food by man of the ** stone age 
in this region.’ Mobius is inclined to attribute the failure of the oyster 
in the Baltic to its low degree of saltness, combined with the long 
duration of a low winter temperature, and the absence of any regular 
movement of the sea by the tide ; he assigns the same reasons for the 
absence of the lobster, the large crab, PlatycareinMe pagurue^ and the 
edible sea-urchin, Eohinue eecuUniue, 

Note ^2^ page 155. Prof. Yerrill, of Tale Coll., U.S., one of the most 
accurate students of the American Crustacea, in a conversation I had 
with him on this subject, disputed the accuracy of this estimate of 
Schmankewitsch. He said : * The only characters which can* be relied 
upbn for distinguishing the genera Branchipus and Artemia are the 
male prehensile organs, and these have been entirely' overlooked by 
Schmankewitsch.* I have ndther time nor materials at my disposal for 
a blose investigation of this point, and I will only observe that in his 
latest w<^k .h]0 does take the prehensile antennas of the male into oon* 
slderatios* , ' * 
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KjOiU page 159. It ia quite evident that, in point of fact, a modifi- 
cation of the animal does not always result from a change from fresh to 
salt water, and vice vernA, since migratory fishes exhibit no effects from 
the change of medium. Here it might, no doubt, be said that these 
changes have not time to take effect, being too rapid. But there ore 
animals which occuY simultaneou^y in fresh, brackish, and salt water, 
and yet exhibit no differences, while other species display widely diver- 
gent forms according to their habitat. To the former belong Crocodihte 
hiporeatiis, Vanina literata, and othera; tothelatterA'hitinaMertoniatia, 
which in the sea is smooth, but which in brackish or fresh water often 
devclopes spines, the distinguishing mark of thei sub-genus wliich 

is characteristic of fresh- water streams. 

JVote Giipage 159. The remark that only small animals occur in a 
small area is an old one, but not altogether accurate. The saying is 
familiar that the largest mammals occur only on continents. Even man 
is to a certain extent subject to this law. Seafaring men, who pass the 
greatest part of their lives, from their youth up, confined in an extremely 
narrow space, are generally small, often below the middle height ; but 
it may, at any rate, be questioned whether their small stature is a result 
of this mode of life, or not rather of the nutrition, *th6 lack of air, hard 
labour, &c. In other cases, as those of land mollusca. Insects, lond- 
vertebrata, and others, of which the same observations have been made, 
it seems scarcely credible that their small size should be attributable to 
the direct influence of a narrow area and to nothing else. Thus, for 
instance, the fact that only small land-animals' occur on small islands 
of recent origin is easily explicable ; for as each of those has received 
. its fauna from beyond seas, the smallest animals have most easily reached 
them, being the most easily transport^le, while many large species 
must be wholly excluded. All iuvestigations on this question of the 
influence of area ought at any rate to begin with fresh-water animals, 
since in these the combined causes exhibit the least diversity. 

Mte 65, page 163. The fact is not new. Mr. Jabez Hogg observed 
it long ago, but he arrived at no gener^ results from experiments, and 
even his incidental observations are not particularly satisfactorily set 
before us. (See Journal of the MioroeeopioaH Society, vol. ii. 1854, 
* TSrahsaotidns,’ p. 91.) Blanchard's observations are neither useful norof 
general interest. 

66, page 166. In order hot to occupy too much space in my 
text, I have forborne from mentioning many details of my experiments ; 
but a full report of them will be found in my treatise, X/eher die Waehe^ 

■ ^hwmhedinguugen der Lymnteve etagnalU (in Arh, aus dem Zool.’‘Zeat. 
In^», Wurzburg, 1874, vol. i.). Bo fhr as I can detect, every objection is 
tnet by th^lMs there detailed ; some even are fully discussed, partieu- 
larly one not mentioned above— that the relative proportion of the 
flipIjriPaoe C|| the water to its volume may affect the growth, because the 
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amount of air aT^sorbed depends upon it. This objection’ is {rasitively 
refuted by ezperiiiient. and I have given the figures, which prove that it 
is quite immaterial whether the Surface of the water exposed to the air 
is large or small ; and in the same way the variety of forms and sizes m 
the vessels employed in the experiments sets aside the idea that the 
lateral pressure could have any appreciable effect. 

Ncfte 67, 2}age 167. This seems to have been the case with the 
Asellus reared by me in an hermetically closed aquarium (sec p. 160). 

Note 68, page 167. In view of the obscurity which prevails on this 
' point, 1 think it advisable to appeal to a physiologist of acknowledged 
: repute. Paul Bert says in his Leqom mr la Phyeialogie comparie do Id 
: ItespiratioUf word foi word, as follows : * La question dc savoir ik quel 
:organe il convient d’attribuer ... la function respiratoire estsouvent 
d^battuo avec uno insistance pour le moius inutile. Toutc membrane 
'animale 4tant susceptible de dissoudre Toxyg^ne et, pur suite, de se 
laisser traverser par lui, il est Evident que la surface exterieure du cor|)s 
est, tout enti^re, une surface respiratoire, et que toute surface int(‘rieure, 
comme le tube digestif, pent et doit 6tre elle-mdme, si le milieu oxyg6n6 , 
s’y introduit, une surface respiratoire.* (* The question to which organ 
we should attribute the function of respiration is often discussed with a 
persistency which, to say the least, is useless. Every animal membrane 
is capable of dissolving oxygen, consequently of being penetrated by it ; 
so it is evident that the whole external surface of the body is a respira* 
tory surface, and that any internal surface, as, for instance, the digestive 
canal, can and must also be a respiratory surface, if the oxygenated 
medium can but reach it.’) We naturally designate as an * organ of 
respiration ’ in the stricter sense, one which by its laminated or foliated 
structure and highly developed vascular tissue appears to be specially 
qualified for the function of respiration. 

ybte ^^^page 167. All animals living in water are not characterised by 
(I soft skin— for instance, crocodiles, turtles, many snakes, the whale, 
many insects, Ac. In all these respiration is effected by vessels fitted 
for the passage of air, by lungs in the vertebrata, and by trachess in < 
insects. But among these last, when gills do occur, as is the case witK 
many larvae, the membrane which covers them is extremely thin, and 
easily penetrable by the air. 

Nate lOipage 171. These mantle-gills of Ijudna phiUppinmtie have 
not been hitherto described, and are figured for the first time in the 
text. They are large tufts which form two pairs situated on t^e sur- 
face of a membrane which begins at the anterior adductor and traverses 
the pallial cavity, and which has in its posterior part a narrow slit for 
the passage of the very long and slender foot. These tufts pf mantle 
gills are daring life very large ; they contain, internally, fun extremely 
developed vascular network ; the vessels unite at the root of the gills to 
form a large trunk, which passes, without becoming confounded with; 
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the gUl-Tei'iQB, directly into the ventricle of the heart. The other 
species of this genus are not endowed with these mantle-gills. 

NitU 71, page 171. Besides the two modes of respiration proved 
by experiment to exist in water-animals (by the outer skin or by the in- 
testine), yet a third mode of respiration seems sometimes to occur. In 
all mollusca, beyond a doubt, a certain amount of water is taken up into 
the body and actually into the blood; this certainly serves to dilate 
the tissues— e.y. in the foot— but it is probably useful also for respira- 
tion. But this is at present merely an assumption, founded on no exact 
experiments. The ways in which water, whether fresh or salt, is said 
' to penetrate to the blood are twofold. Many authors assert that it 
takes place through the pores and the margin lof the mantle; others 
say that it must first pass through .the renal organs, which are never 
absent from mollusca. After carefully weighing all the treatises on 
the subject, even the most recent labours of Giiesbach, I must declare 
that neither the one nor the other is absolutely proved ; the second 
hypothesis, however, seems to me, judging too from my own investiga- 
tions, to be the more probable. Both perhaps may be correct, but here, 
as in all physiological questions, experiment can alone supply the 
answer. 

Note 72, page 172. Comparing an eel with a gudgeon of equal 
weight, the cylindrical form of the eel giving it a much greater extent 
of surface, the gudgeon consumes in the same time— three hours— on an 
average 13*8; and the eel only 7*4 of oxygen (see ^Leqone mr la 
Phygiologie oomparie de la Beepiration^ 1 870). His critical observations 
on the popular, but erroneous, hypothesis that fishes which are tenacious 
of life, as the eel, can live for a long time on land because their giVs 
are kept free by means of the water contained in the gill-sac^ are well 
worthy of attention. 

Note 73, page 172. Many Important observations have .been made 
as to the interesting phenomenon of intestinal respiration in CohitU 
fotsilU* This fish swallows the air, taking it in through its mouth, and 
it is deprived of a portion of its oxygen in the intestine. Many other 
fishes, however, do the same, as species of Cyprinne (see Note 75 
below). Jobert has recently shown that various Brazilian fishes breathe 
in the same way as the Cobitis, and even have in the intestine certain 
processes or folds of the mucous membrane which seem especially 
adapted to that end; these are species of the genera CaHeIvthye 
(Siluri^), Doras^ and. Hgpottomtu. We might almost venture to ask 
whether the Oyprinida of European waters, when they take in air 
through the mouth, do not send only a portion of it through the gills 
aUd truly swallow the remainder, so as to keep the mucous membrane 
of the intestine directly supplied with oxygen. If we prevent the 
ipedes of Leneieoue from coming to the surface of an aquarium by 
(lacing a wire net just below the surface of the water, so that they 
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cannot gulp the air, they soon die, even when an ample supply of highly 
aerated water is constantly added ; frogs, on the contrary, it is almost 
impossible to kill in this way. This, however, depends to a great extent 
on the temperature. The lower the temperature the greater is the 
fish*s power of resistance. 

Nate 74, pa^e 173. Bert’s experiments were extremely interesting. 
He proved that at a temperature varying between 0^ and 13^ C. the 
oxygen held in the water sufficed frogs for a considerable time, for 
they need but little. At C. (water temperature) a' frog died in 36 
hours when enclosed in a bladder which contained almost five litres (less 
than five quarts) of water; the frog had a>>sorbcd all the oxygen con* 
tained in the water,, as was proved by analysis. This shows that at 
19° C. the requirements of the frog are very high. The Axolotl 
(^SiredoH mexioatius) can endure not merely the excision of the gills . 
but even the complete removal of its lungs, so that in this animal, as in 
the frog, respiration by lungs and gills can be perfectly replaced by 
respiration through the skin. 1 will also observe, incident^ly, that it 
does not appear to me to be clearly proved that those Amphibia which 
are provided with both lungs and branchim — as Siredon, Menobranchvit 
Manopomat &c.-~do actually breathe through their lungs ; i.s. that the 
air they gulp in through their mouth is distributed to the lungs. The 
anatomical structure of the glottis does not seem to me particularly to 
support this assumption. May not their lungs correspond physiologi* 
oally rather to the air-bladders of fishes ? (See Note 75.) 

Nata 75, page 173. Since the publication in 1857 of Milne* 
Edwards’s great work, which treats of the processes and. organs of 
respiration in animals, some newer and not unimportant works have 
appeared. Emery suggests the question whether Amphibia may not store 
up oxygen in their lungs, as it has been demonstrated that fishes do in 
their air-bladders. Gr^hant shows that a fishabsorbs the oxygen normally 
existing in its air-bladder when it is kept in water of the temperature 
of the air. Moreau asserts that the amount of oxygen contained in the 
air-bladder increases with an increase of the action of the air-bladder ; a . 
tench, in which he tied up the air-passage leading to the air-bladder, at 
the end of a fortnight bad in it more than the normal proportion of 
oxygen. Dividing the sympathetic nerve causes the amount of oxygen 
deposited in the air-bladder to augment continually. Puncturing th^ 
air-bladder occasions at first an increased deposition of oxygen. The 
researches of Gouriet confirm these statements of Moreau ; they were, 
however, instituted rather with the object of detecting the value of the 
air-bladder as determining the swimming motions of the fish. In a 
few cases the air-bladder of fishes seems actually to exercise the 
function of lungs. Mr. Burt G. Wilder (Pros. Anier, Au. Adv, db.- 
1875) showed that it is very probable that the spongy air-bladder of 
Ajada caibea and of Lepidoiteui oaeme ^ts m true lungs, and he has. 
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recetitly published a further treatise on the same subject. Jobert lias 
lately shown that the spongy air-bladders of JSudis Jih-ythiMM 
tmniatutt and E, braHlietiM, actually take up air ; and the distribution 
of the vessels in these fishes as well as in Amia and Lepidostem is 
such as we generally find in true lungs. In these instances, according 
to jobert*s experiments, tying up the air-passage by which the guUet 
communicates with the air-bladder, and by which apparently the air is 
introduced, was speedily followed by death. 

K<rti} l%pa4je 173. Besides the Rotatoria, Tardigrada, the Anguil- 
lulidiB in mosses and a few little-studied Worms, the following Crusta- 
ceans have hitherto become known, of which the ova can endure 
desiccation without suffering the smallest injury : Apus, Branchipus, 
Artemia, Cypris, Cypridina, Daphnia, Limnadia, Estheria, and many 
Copepoda. How long the eggs may generally lie dry without perish- 
ing is at present unknown. To the data given in the text 1 may here 
add the following which 1 owe to the kindness of Professor von Siebold 
of Munich. Mud containinjg a, collected in 1872 by Prof essor 

Zittel in the oasis of Dahel (or Dahleh ?), produced several broods in 
the beginning of May 1877, but none in the previous years. Mud out 
of a ditch at Ingolstadt, collected in 1871, produced a quantity of 
Esthei-ia in the winter of 1876. Mud containing BrancHjms produced 
a Nauplius in 1877 after lying dry for ten years. The ova of Lepidunti 
prodniin^i singularly enough, cannot endure desiccation. 

77, paye 176. Brauer has studied this subject. Eggs of 
Branohipvs (ChirocepJialvs) diaphanm developed after a' long time, four 
to seven months, even without having been kept dry ; and those of the 
marine species of Arttmia also dispense with drying. But for other 
species of BranoMpna and for many species of Apv^, according to 
Brauer, desiccation is an indispensable condition for the development of 
the egg. 

Note l%tpage 176. The geographical distribution of the species of 
Apv>i and Branohipns^ for instance, offers many singularities. The eggs 
are minute and can certainly be easily transported by a high wind to a 
great distance, and even more easily by migratory birds, such as ducks, 
snipe, Sco. We should therefore suppose t^t both these genera would 
have a wide geographical distribution like Cypria and Daphnia, of 
which 1 found several species in tropical countries extremely like those 
6i the European continent, though perhaps specifically distinct. But 
so far as I have sought for Apus and Branchipus in fresh water I have 
found none either in the Philippines or in the Pelew Islands in the 
Pacific.’ Godefroy*s catalogue mentions no species of these genera as 
<^(imingfrom the tropical islands of Polynesia, and I16nd none mentioned 
ka belonging to South* America, Central America, or India. This may 
perhaps be attributed to the fact that oircunistanoes have not been 
favourable to travellers; it is well* known that we may often seek in* 
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nrain, for years, for Apus in spots where it had previously been found in 
swarms. The best method of filling up this gap in our knowledge will 
be the transmission of mud, with exact information as to the place 
where it was collected, to scientific experts, as to Professor Von Siebold 
at Munich or Professor Brauer at Vienna ; and by this means the amount 
.of material in the form of animals for investigation will also be in* 
creased in a considerable and very desirable degree. 


CHAPTER VL 

Kate 79, pa^e 178. It was Leydig,.the founder of all truly scientific 
^ — that is to say comparative — histology, who first pointed out that 
excessively fine ramifications from the tracheae traverse every portion 
of the body of insects and lie between all their constituent parts. He 
showed that even in the eye, in the ganglia of the brain, and in many 
glands, StO; tracheaa are to be found between the cells of the organs, 
that they constantly lie quite close to them and not unfrequently end 
in a peculiar manner. Thus Leydig first discovered the vesicular ends 
of the tracheso among the constituent parts of the dioptric apparatus 
of the fly, in the crystalline spheres. Even the cells of the fatty tissue 
r-H}n the presence of which the survival of many insect-larvse through 
the winter seems to depend — are in direct connection wHh the tips of 
the trachea). 

^ iV^ fiO,pa^e 179. From what is stated in the text it might seem 
to follow that the distinction between arterial and venous blood can- 
not exist in Insects, which breathe by trachesc, since by that mode of 
r^piration the air is distributed to every part, and consequently the 
afferent and efferent vessels may contain blood which in each is equally' 
rich in oxygen. It must not, however, be forgotten that even in Mam- . 
wiftiia. the difference between the two kinds of blood>-the highly oxy- 
genated arterial blood and the poorly oxygenated venous blood— is 
essentially occasioned solely by the absolute, or relative, localisation 
of the ffinction of respiration .in organs especially fitted for it— the 
gills and lungs. Thus, if in insects also there should be organs whose 
sole task it Was to extract more oxygen from the tracheas than other 
parts could, or— when the respiration is. effected by water— could 
deposit it 'more abundantly in the trachee at one place than another; 
such airangements would certainly contribute to. make the blood rioheie 
in axygeoated peitioles in such ^ts than elsewhere ; and hence, if we 
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could prove such a difference in the degree of oxygenation of the blood 
in different portions of the insect, we must speak physiologically of 
arteries and veins. Now this, it would seem, is sometimes the case, as 
in the external breathing organs of many insect-larves living in the 
water, or in the very curious conical structures at the termination of 
the intestine of flies, which, on account of their extraordinary develop* 
ment of tracheas, there is now a very general disposition to regard as in- 
testinal branchiae. In this last instance certainly it is not veiy clear 
how they are to act as organs of respiration, since it is certain that 
flies do not carry oxygenated water in the end of the intestine, and no 
observations as to the inhalation of air through it have been made to 
my knowledge. However, a small difference in the oxygenation of the 
fluids must, no doubt, exist in different portions of the body even in 
insects. 

Note %\^page 181. I will here briefly describe an observation acci- 
dentally made, but frequently repeated, which suggests the idea that 
some animals, and especially Infusoria, may possibly be capable of 
absorbing (and even assimilating ?) carbonic acid. In infusions pre- 
pared with the water procurable at WUrzburg, which contains a great 
deal of lime, an excessively thin film is rapidly formed of carbonate of 
lime, beneath which various Infusoria crowd in masses. If the water 
is slightly shaken, the fragments of this film roll up into little cylinders, 
thus enclosing a minute quantity of air, as may be seen by examination 
with a'microscope ; since these can be obt ained only from the surface of 
the water, they must certainly be rich in carbonic acid. If now we trans- 
fer these little tubes containing air with some infusoria to a moist 
chamber, we see th'^t they are not unfrequently consumed by the infu- 
soria, and if we then watch for some length of time one of the specimens 
which has just fed, we shall soon detect that the air in the lime-tubes 
disappears, and finally the tubes and the air contained in them are com- 
pletely absorbed. I have frequently repeated this observation, and 
have particularly noted whether or no the air might not escape in the 
form of minute bubbles from the oral opening or be removed in the 
jpellets of food ; but this was never the case, and I can most positively 
itssert that all the air was perfectly absorbed. Of course this is not 
thereby proved ; still, though I was not able to carry the observation 
any further, I regard it as sufficiently interesting to be recorded here, 
Bert says very decidedly in one of his papers read at the Sorbonne, ‘ On 
the Influence of Light on Living Beings : * < On the other hand, infusoria 
containing green matter decompose carbonic acid in the same way aa 
ve^^table cells.* On what ground of exact experiment this bold asaer- 
timi is made I do not know. 

'* Nate 82, po/ge 181. Only an incidental reference is made in the text 
to those other gaseous constituents of the atmosphere which, like car* 
bpido add, are endurable in small proportions, but extremely injuziona 
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ta large ones. To these belong all the effiavia of decaying matter, bu 1« 
phuretted hydrogen, &c. But besides the fact that many insects actually 
depend on such effluvia for their existence, and many larvss of insects, 
though air-breathers, live in putrefying matters, we must conclude that 
such gases are not universally injurious to all animals alike. Even 
among the vertcbrata the diiference in this respect is considerable. I 
once kept, in Manila, a large sea-snake at least two feet long, in a glass 
vessel hermetically closed, and three parts full of water ; the water in a 
few days became putrid, but the snake lived for twenty-one da}s in the 
pestilential atmosphere of the vessel containing it. It is even a question 
whether then death ensued from the direct evil eifccts of the mephitic 
vapour, or not merely from the lack of oxygen after the absorption of 
the small portion contained in the creature's lungs, and in the air enclosed 
in the glass. 

The reader can also compare the observations of P. Bert, Phygwlogie 
eom^iirSe de la Mfitpiratwrit with those of Milne- Edwards, Leqona d'Ana* 

' tamie nl de Physiologie oompa/ree, 

^ate ^Ztpage 184. The view is sometimes put forward that certain 
stripes running parallel to the mouth of univalve shells— of the Hclicide, 
for instance — afford an indication as to the age of the animal, each stripe 
• being supposed to correspond to a year’s growth (like the annual rings 
in a tree). This may perhaps —but only perhaps — be true with regard 
to our northern forms; but even among the land-snails of the Mediter- 
ranean, it ceases to have any application. 1 myself saw that in Spain 
and the Balearic Islands, after a summer’s rest of about two months, or 
even more, almost all the species began to couple, to lay eggs, and to 
grow again as' soon as the autumn rains fell in September. Now, as the 
eggs of land-snails develope veiy rapidly, and never remain, like those 
of many insects, undeveloped through the winter, the young must be 
hatched out in the autumn ; their growth is probably interrupted during 
the winter, as is, in fact, not unfrequently indicated by the presence of 
a sMpe. They begin growing again in the spring, and apparently^ 
deposit their first eggs before the summer drought comes on ,* after their ' . 
summer rest they lay eggs a second time, but nevertheless continue tb , 
gr^ow, and thus form a second lino of growth. This, at least, would 
seem to be the Inference from the hict that in the autumn, along with < 
the fully grown specimens, small ones are to be found with only on^ 
stripe, and which seem to have been hatched out in the spring. Ho far 
a|s I know, -no attention has hitherto been paid to this circumstance. 

Nate 84, page 186. Planarian worms are worms of low type and 
simple structure, for the most part flat, living chiefly in the water ; in 
this sea they often attain a considerable size, and exhibit the most bril- 
liant hues. The first discovery of a land Planarian was made by the ' 
w^l-known Danish zoologist, 0. F. Miiller,but his remarks on Planaria 
« Urreitiit excited little attention till Darwin published his observationA; 
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oii the land Planarians of South Americai Since, then those animal^ 
have been examined anatomically, particularly by Schultze, MetschnikofF, 
and Moseley, and we aie acquainted with a great ntimber of such formd 
through the efforts of travelling naturalists (Schmarda, Moseley, F. 
Miiller, and others). It may be stated that they are generally tropical 
animals, though three species have already been discovered in Europe ; 
here they live only in damp soil, under stones, while in tropical regions 
they take long walks in the early morning, on trees, rocks, and houses. 

I found most of those that I collected in the Philippine and Felew 
Islands — about 1 2 or 14 species — in such situations, and among them 
a few of really colossal size. Of the genus Bipaliwn^ represented in 
tig. 53, 1 have one species which attains the enormous length of four 
inches. A complete list of all the land Planarians hitherto described 
is to* be foimd in H. Moseley’s * Notes on the Structure of several Forms 
of Land Planarians, with a Description of Two New Genera, &c.V 
(^Q\iart. Jmm. Mic. Soi,y new ser., vol. xvii.). *;> 

Kote 85, poffe 187. Nemertidaa are^ also for the most psCrt wa|!^' 
worms, moving in the water by means of the microscopio cilia on ^ 
skin. They are systematically allied to the Planarians, but distinguirfieid 
from them externally by their perfectly circular, elongated form, and 
particularly by a protoscis opening at the fore end, which is wanting in; 
the Planarians. 

^ote %^,page 188. This Balearic species seems to be TaUtnis platy*' 
ohcieZy Guerin. I have seen species of true Orohestia, bbth in the Pelew" 
Islands and in the Philippines, where they live far from water, under 
stones and brushwood, in damp woods. 

Note 87, page 188, The arboreal Neritin® usually live in mangrove 
swamps, high up on trees. I never saw them in the water, bat they' 
deposit their eggs on the surface of water, so that they are, at any rale 
occasionally, touched or covered by brackish water. I found the follow- 
ing species in the Philippines : Neritina duhia, communis, cornea, subsiiU 
^ata, zio-sac, CwmingUma, plwmibea, and a few new and undescribed 
species. 

Note %^,page 189. Giinther divides these fishes into the following 
’&nuiies : Luciocephalid®, Labyrinthid, and Ophiocephalld®^ Of these 
the first two have both the secondary cavities of the branchial cavities 
furnished with convoluted labyrinthine folds ; the species of the third 
family have only simple secondaiy cavities with feebly developed folds, 
or none. The species of Saeeohranchm, allied to the Shad, and AwphU ' 
pnous euehia, an eel-like form, allied to the Symbranchid®, have also 
a subsidiary sac to the branchial cavity, but without any folds. 

Note ^9, page 190. The observations of Sir Francis Day are to ba 
found in the Proe. Znol. Soe,, London, 1868, Fart n. p. 274. 

Nate W>,page 192. I have,4n the Philippines, frequently luid tho 
ofipoitunltyof observing these creatures alive, and I can assert deei^fe^y 
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—what, to my knpwledge, other travellers' had already described— tliat 
the Ampullarise breathe not merely with both grills and lungs, but that 
they do so in regular alternation ; for a certain time they inhale the air 
at the surface of the water, forming a hollow elongated tube by incurv- 
ing the margin of the mantle, so that the hollow surface is enclosed' 
against the water, and open only at the top. When they have thus 
sacked in a sufficient quantity of air, they reverse the margin of the 
mantle, opening the tube into which the water streams. The changes arc 
tolerably frequent, once or twice in a few minutes, depending, pro- 
^bably, on the temperature. No physiological, explanation of these 
rhythmic alternations can, however, be at present assigned. 

JVbte 91, paifd 192. Fritz Muller, the well-known naturalist in 
Brazil, in his admirable essay, Facts and Arguments for Da^ftin, has 
given us a quantity of observations on the mode and way in which 
crabs breathe air. The modes by which this is accomplished are very 
various ; and even the structural relations implicated in the process, 
which are sometimes extremely peculiar, irresistibly prove that the 
different air-breathing Crustaceans no nCiorc constitute a natural family 
than do the Labyrinthici among fishes. 

Fete Q2tpa>ge 193. In a few works, distinguished for their dogmatic 
style, and intended for the use of students in medicine, it is stated that 
these land-crabs, and above all Jiirgtis latro, breathe no air, but only 
water, and that the branchias are exclusively the organs of respiration. 

I cannot understand how so incorrect a statement can have become so 
pommon, for the authors of these works cannot adduce a single exj^ri- 
ment which proves that in fact the introduction of oxygen into the 
blood takes place exclusively by means of water, and through the 
branchias. Since absolutely no physiological experiments exist on this 
subject, this erroneous view can only rest on an interpretation — ^which 
is acknowledged to be insufficient — of the morphological features. So 
far as here regards Birgus latro, I have shown in the text, and in the y. 
cut on page 5, that the views hitherto entertained as to the structure of 4 
the branchial lungs of this animal are altogether fa.lse, and tljat every: ' 
morphological attribute is to be found in them which we should 
to find in a true lung. 

NoU 93, pobgo 196. I have beforei alluded to the injury that may 
sometimes result from a superabundance of ajr in water, by which so; 
large a supply may be taken in by a fish (a stickleback or an Axolotl) 
that it may become lighter than the water and so unable to find its 
food at the bottom. 

^ Nate page Dr. August Pauly. With regard to the last 
paint alluded to in the text I must be allowed to make a few notes. 
PaiUy says that LymnsBas, when they are kept under water and 
have no opportunity of inhaling air-bubbles into their lungs, keep the 
tdoeed. A moUnsc, having iti limgs filled- with sir, will absorb 
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the oxygen contained in that air if it is kept under water, and instf^ad 
of it carbonic acid will be deposited in the lungs. This gas, being 
positively injurious to the creature, must presently be expelled, and 
OQpsequently the lungs must soon become empty and so collapse, or 
■ they must be replenished with air or water. In Pauly’s experiments 
. the former was the case ; he expressly says the lung-cavity was empty, 
( as could be seen by its shrunken aspect from outside.’ But he cont 
ducted the experiment in a somewhat energetic fashion. He forced 
the animal to expel all the air from its lung-cavity under water. Now, 
he himself says that the expulsion of the air in consequence of irrita- 
tion may sometimes even occasion the death of the animal ; hence the 
question is allowable whether the persistent closing of the lung may 
not have been a diseased result of the irritation in itself so unendurable. 
The experiment must be repeated in some way differing from Pauly s. 
before it can be regarded as perfectly conclusive evidence of the infer- 
ences given above in the text. 


CHAPTER VII. 

yifte 95, page 203. Some moUusca, as Patella wd Navicella, are im-; 
moveably attached to the rock for the whole period of their existence ; 
they never quit one spot, and not unfrequently make a more or less con- 
spicuous impression in the stone. How ? This is not known. 

.When they are not disturbed, they usually lift the fore-part of the 
shell just so much as is requisite to admit a fresh supply of water to the 
branchial cavity, and of food* to the mouth. If they are touched they 
shrink back, and the shell adheres so closely to the stone that it is im- 
possible to loosen it from its hold without injuring it. I have often 
endeavoured to loosen a Navicella hardly an inch in length from its 
situation on a stone in a swift mountain torrent, by lateral pressure on 
the shell, not by insinuating a knife under it ; but I meet rarely sue*: 
.ceed^— never, indeed, unless I took the creature surprise ; if it ym 
in ofiy way on the alert, I could not do it but by application of the 
knife^ and a consequent injury to the shell. The case is the saitae 
with Patella (limpet), and many other mollusca; even the creeping 
tdnds, as Chiton, can adhere uncommonly tightly by suction, and in’ 
every case the foot is the organ employed. 

96, page 206.* A few deep-water Siphonophbra have lately been 
llpbibed by Stnder. Two species were dredged up from a depth of 
^fbm 600 to 1,000 fathoms, belonging to the genus Misopkpmii 
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like many others; has an air-bladder at the upper end of the sac. The 
air-bladder bias an opening at the top by means of which, when the 
creatures are kept in small vessels, the air easily escapes. 1 am asto- 
nished to find that Studer does not seem to have particularly remarked 
this feature — and yet it seemed to offer so obvious a parallel witfi the 
fishes living at great depths, and provided with air-bladders 1 In these, 
as has long been known, the air contained in the bladders is exposed to 
very considerable pressure ; if this is suddenly removed by the fish being 
rapidly brought to the surface, the air, previously compressed, expands 
and distends the belly ; a prick allows the air to escajie, the air-bladder 
collapses, and the fish, restored to its natural size, can swim again. It is 
evident that the air in the deep-sea Rhizophysie must {ilso l3e much 
compressed, but in them the perforation already exists by which it can 
escape when the animal is raised to the surface, and the expanding air 
threatens to burst the bladder. Studer says nothing about this very 
conspicuous expansion of the bladder, and we may therefore suppose that 
the KhizophyssB had parted with the chief portion of their air before 
reaching the surfac3. Thi s filling and emptying of the air-blfidder, which 
must undoubtedly exist in the Rhizophysic to enable them to rise or sink, 
recalls the hydrostatic vacuoles of the Arccllidic. 

Nifte 97, pa^e 206. Lymnaea and Planorbis are frequently to be seen 
with the sole — so to speak — of the foot spread out on the upper surface 
of the water, and thus swimming in an inverted position ; but this 
swimming is more accurately described as creeping on the under mrfattn 
of the air, the plane pf contact of the air and water. At first we 
inclined to imagine that the adhesion of the foot to this surface is strong 
enough to bear the whole weight of the animal ar d its shell. This, how- 
ever, is not the case ; for if the snail is induced to retract its foot so 
slowly that no air-bubbles are expelled from the branchial orifice during 
the process, the animal turns over in the water, but it remains fioating 
at the surface, so that at that moment its specific gravity must be less 
than that of water. 

Kvte 98, paf/e 207. It may, perhaps, surprise many readers to' hear, of* 
the fins of birds. But most water-birds do in fact use their wings for 
swimming in the water quite as well as for flying in the air. The wings v 
of ducks, divers, cormorants, &c., are not the less true wings. In the 
penguiosj however, the same limbs, morphologically speaking, have . 
become true fins, which the creature can use in the water, but can no 
longer use. in the air as wings. In them, although the portions of the 
skeleton still correspond in all essentials with those of a true wing, 
there is absolutely no external resemblance to the trpe wings of other 
birds. Anyone may convince himself of this in a zoological collection. 

jyifte 9d,paffe 209. This assertion is founded on a careful anatomical 
inv^igation of a good many different species — at least six — of the 
geniis Kavioella, Naturally there ate visible differences between it and 
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Neiitina, otherwise the two groups would long since have been united 
in one genus. But the differences in their structure, irrespective of the 
form of the shell and the structure and situation of the operculum, are 
so trifling that we are justified in regarding the Navicella as a modified 
form of N eritina. 

Note 100, page 212. It is in accordance with this view that we find 
great variability in the forms of the operculum of Navicella. We know 
that truly rudimentary organs which have lost their principal function 
and have not become serviceable for any other well-defined function are, 
ns a rule, remarkably variable. That is the case here. While the oper- 
ciila of the most dissimilar Neritinse are of very uniform structure, in 
those of Navicella we find the widest dissimilarity. My own researches-- 
which certainly are not yet completed — make it seem pjrobable that the 
deviations from the normal form in a species, even in individuals, may 
sometimes be very considerable. It is, moreover, a very interesting fact 
that even the operculum of the male may differ from that of the femide. 

Note VQXtpage 213. The structure and origin of the shells of mol- 
lusca are not, even at the present, thoroughly understood ; for although, 
as to the first point, a vast mass of interesting researches lies before us, no 
one has yet succeeded by purely histological investigation, and a know- 
ledge, however exact, of the minutest structure of the shell itself, in 
establishing any fundamental character as common to all ^ells. At 
the same time too much attention has been paid to the general relations 
of the shell when fully developed, and not enough to the development 
aqd bearings of those relations. W e know, for inst ance, that in the fresh - 
water mollusca three distinct and very dissimilar layers are to be found. 
The external layer is a purely organic cuticle ; next comes the prismatic 
layer ; and inside this the nacreous layer. It is admitted that the pris- 
matic layer is often wanting. Now, if wc ore considering merely the 
details of structure, the correctness of this view cannot be doubted, but 
it would be quite an error to suppose that every shell in which the pris- 
matic layer was wanting therefore consisted of two layers only, the outer 
cuticle and the internal nacreous layer. In point of fact, these shells 
also have three separate layers, and that lying next beneath the organic 
cuticle differs from a true prismatic layer only by its deviation from it 
in the physical process of formation ; the material composing it does 
not form dislinct prisms as it is secreted. But the spot whence jt 
originates is, on the other hand, an essential character. The organic 
cuticle and the prismatic layer — the external cidoareous layer— are se- 
creted only and invariably at t)ie margin of the mantle ; the former fre- 
quently between two lobes, or folds of the margin of . the mantle, the 
second from the narrow edge between the margin of the mantle, and ai 
lin^, not always present, which indicates the insertion of the small 
muscle of the mantle, l^om this Bne as far as to the top of the drell, 
Aothiag-ciui be secreted but nacreous material; the growth ini thickness. 
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of the sholl, therefore, must depend greatly, or exclusively, on the de- 
velopment of the nacreous layer. It is only when the secreting power 
of the BurfMe of the mantle is extremely small, while that of the narrow 
edge which secretes the prismatic layer is unusually strong, that the 
thickness of the shell can be determined by the growth of the prismatic 
layer. In such exceptional cases the margin of the shell is always thicker 
than the main part. Any more minute description of these facts seems 
to me to be here out of place, and unfortunately I cannot refer the 
reader to other works, as I have not published anything on the subjee:, 
nor am I at present likely to do so. 

Nate 102, paye 217. Graeife says that he has sometimes found a whole 
family in these galls or cysts. It is not quite clear to me how a family 
of the Crustaceans could find room in a Ciivity which is hardly twice the 
size of the fully-grown Hapalocardmu. It is possible that young larvte 
might be found there before their escape, but this is not clearly expresscck 
in the text. 

Nate V^^^page 221. This crab, living in Traehyphyllia^ a West Indian 
coral, is extremely like Cryptoehirm^ and perhaps l^longs to the same 
genus ; this can only be determined by future and more exact exami- 
nation. But the cave dwelling * of this West Indian crab is perfect ly 
imlike that of the Eastern species, which is found from the lied 8ea ns 
far as the Pacific Ocean ; it is not cylindrical, but has one side quite 
flat, so that its transverse ‘ section is almost exactly a half -circle; the 
under side of the crab rests against the fiat side of the cavity. With 
regard to the pouch, I have not yet been able to make any investiga- 
tions. 

Nate 104, page 223. The conditions here described will under some 
circumstances be available for enabling us to form a much more exact 
estimate of the rate at which a block of coral grows than has hitherto 
been possible. The data here given, and pre^ntly to be worked out 
more fully, are certainly hardly to be regarded as the result of perfectly 
exact investigations ; the only really exact observation — carried out, too, 
in minute detail — is that of Le Conte (in JournMl^ series 3, 

vol. X.,' 1875), and he found that a coral plateau in Key West (West* 
Indies) exhibited a perfectly regular dependence on the height of the 
water at different seasons, so that it was always possible to ascertain 
with great accuracy the rate of growth of the one species of coral ob- 
served there — a kind of madrepore— which was about 3^ inches in the 
year. Now, if the period of growth of a specimen of Cryptoehirue could 
1^ exactly determined, the rate of growth of the coral to which it 
belonged could also be determined with mathematical accuracy, much 
more exactly than it could be ascertained by direct measurem^it of the 
coral itself. If we assume-rwhat at present, it is true, cannot be proved, 
th'mgh it is not improbable — that the (h’yptoohirus acquires the first six 
millimetres of its length in the first year, that would give an awiiage 
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iiite.of growth for the massive Astraeidasof 18 feet in a thousand years, 
whereas Dana allows at the utmost 6 feet. It is not, however, to be 
supposed that either of these estimates is universally applicable, since 
the different species of corals, like all other animals, have different rates 
of growth, and the rapidity might also vary under different circum- 
stances. It would, indeed, be extremely interesting if only the maximum 
rapidity of growth in individual comls — as those of different reefs — 
could be established by observation ; but to do this would be a highly 
complicated and difficult task, since the vigour of growth of the animals 
must depend on a great number of different influences which combine 
to affect it. 

Note 105, page 229. I have been at great pains in seeking in bobks 
of travels or descriptions of the different species of corals for data as to 
the various forms which coral-blocks are capable of assuming in diffe- 
rent situations, but the results of my search have been terribly meagre. 
I found, in fact, only the observations made by Ehrenberg to the effect 
tiiat Stephanocora IlemprichiU Ebren., in the Bed Sea, forms branched 
or flattened stocks according to whether it lives in still or in rough 
water (see Ehrcn. Cw^aU of the Bed Sea). This, in my opinion, is 
the inevitable result of the faulty methods of investigation hitherto 
applied to these creatures; naturalists are desirous of distinguishing 
the species, and accordingly they have above everything paid attention 
to the distinctive cliaracter— as with insects, shells, &c.-- and at the 
tii^eT-like Dana in his magnificent work on corals, connected with 
Wilkes’s expedition — they have bestowed the utmost pains in ascertain- 
ing the limits of variability for individual species, as he has done with 
the greatest care in regard to certain madrepores. Klnnzinger’s new 
work on the corals of the Bed Sea supplies an abundance of material 
of this kind. But up to the present time no systematic observa- 
tions have been carried out bearing on the question which we are 
especially studying—as to how far currents in the sea, variations 
in temperature, or the saline constituents and other physico-chemical 
iuffaences, may affect each species individually. The excuse to be 
offered is evidently this: that the fundamental essence of Darwin’s 
theory is only now beginning to exert its influence, andtlmt we are only 
now beginning to recognise the necessity for not merely putting off 
these reacting conditions with an attempt at a hypothetical explanation, 
but for tht^iwing on them the light of carefully conducted research, and, 
wherever it is possible, of actual experiment. Another and a very 
serious hindrance lies in the difficulty of obtaining the living material 
that is indispensable for such investigations; stationary zoologists, 
q^ified to conduct them, are not many in the tropics, and travellers 
can never have time enough to make any* really valuable observations 
of tjhis kind. We must hope that we may ere long see a few zoological 
stations established in the tropical seas, such as that inaugurated with 
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80 much energy and tident at Naples by Dohm ; for it is only in ttuoh 
institutions — which supply, as it seems to me, a real want— that it can 
be possible to cany on a series of observations through successive years, 
which is indispensable for clearing up biological questions. Mean- 
while let us be thankful that we have that of Dohm, and a few others 
recently established, here in Europe. I cannot omit to record my 
satisfaction that Dohm has decided henceforth to publish a special 
journal of his own Transactions, for 1 am convinced that the Institute 
itself, as well as zoologists at a distance, who desire information about 
it, will find it advantageous. The complaint that it constitutes h new 
scientific journal seems to me ill founded, for such an objection is never 
raised against a new book, and the work begun and continued in such 
an institute appears to me to constitute a whole, quite as coherent as 
the different chapters of a book, or indeed of many monographs, and 
often of much greater value. 


CHAPTER VIIT. 

JfioU 259. According to Wiechmann the rocks of the Koheal 

formation contained the following fossils : — 

Tridacna, Strombus, Mactra, Cyprina, Madrepora, Serpula, Lucina, 
Tellina, Venus, Spondylus, Fistulana, Balanus. 

*He regards the eruptive rocks as of tertiary or post-tertiary date. 

NaU page 275. It would be highly advantageous now to criticise 
the Theory of Subsidence not merely in its application to a particular 
instance, as I have done, but in its universal bearings, so as to come to 
some conclusion as to whether my theory of currents, sit venia verho, 
deserves, or does not deserve, general preference. This, however, is not 
the place for such a discussion. I will only observe that 1 believe that.' . 
in fact, my theory presents fewer difficulties than the Theory of Subsi- 
dence, and may therefore be regarded as more in accordance Vrith 
nature. On the other hand, I readily concede that sometimes— as, for 
instance, in the Andamain Islands— an atoll may be formed during a 
period of subsidence, and yet it may not be exclusively the result of the 
Sdbsldeiioe, Still, under the assumption that absolutely no influence of 
the nature above indicated could have formed atolls among the Anda- 
mans, this could only have been possible if the subsidence had through- 
out been slower than the growth of the coral. Thit appears to be 
sometimes the case ; for the Andamans are said to be sinking at the 
rate of a foot in a centuzy, while Le Conte gives the maximum growth 
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of a coral as one foot in three and a half years, and another observation, 
in Port Darwin, gives ohe'foot in twelve years. On the other hand, how- 
ever, there are other islands which prove that the upward growth of 
corals is certainly never so rapid, and is often remarkably slow. In the 
Sandwich Islands — which, according to Dana, are sinking— all the corals 
live at several fathoms below the level of the water, and the case is the 
same in the Galapagos and the Golf of Panama. Here, by assuming a 
subsidence, the growth upwards is less rapid than the rate of subsidence, 
and it must be even slower, much slower, if we assume an upheaval - as 
j^ing on in these islands. Hence I regard it as quite possible that 
under certain circumstances a subsidence may be combined with the 
formation of atolls, and even that it may once have been the sole 
cause of their formation ; but 1 cannot admit that subsidence is alone 
sufficient to explain all the conditions and relations of coral-reefs, or 
even of predominant importance. 

The following letter from Mr. Charlea Darwin to the author refers 
to the subject under consideration : — 

‘October 2, 1879. 

* My dear Professor Semper, — I thank you for your extremely kind 
letter of the 19th and for the proof-sheets. I believe that I understand 
all, excepting one or two sentences where my imperfect knowledge of 
German has interfered. This is my sole excuse for the mistake which 
I made in the second edition of my Coral-book. Your account of the 
Pelew Islands is a fine addition to our knowledge on coral reefs. I 
have very little to say on the subject : even if I had formerly read your 
account and seen yom: maps, but had known nothing of the proofs of 
recent elevation, and of your belief that the islands have not since 
subsided, I have no doubt that I should have considered them as formed 
during subsidence. But I should have been much troubled in my mind 
by the sea not being so deep as it usually is round atolls, and by the 
reef on one side sloping so gradually beneath the sea ; for this latter 
fact, as far as my memory serves me, is a very unusual and almost un- 
paralleled case. I always foresaw that a bank at the proper depth 
beneath the surface would give rise to a reef which could not be dis- 
tinguished from an atoll formed during subsidence. I must still adh^^re 
to my opinion that the atolls and barrier-rebfs in the middle of the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans indicate subsidence ; but I fully agree with 
you that such cases as that of the Pelew Islands, if of at all frequent 
occurrence^ would make my general conclusions of very little value. 
Future observers must decide between uS. It will be a strange fact if 
there has not been subsidence of the bed of the great oceans, and if 
this has not affected the forms of the coral reefs. 

‘ Tours very sincerely, 

‘ Ghablbb Dabwik.* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Nate Ki^tpage 284. Zoologists and geologists alike are wont io re- 
gard all the land mollusca, or rather their shells, as peculiarly fitted to 
indicate the affinities and relationship of living and extinct faunas. 
Now, I do not dispute that they may sometimes be of the greatest 
utility in this respect, but I must here express my convictions^ convic-' 
tion derived from years of study of the animals as well as of their 
shells— that in many cases we have absolutely no right whatever to 
avail ourselves of the shells of land mollusca for such comparisons ; and, 
moreover, that their classification by the shells, which is' universally 
adopted by conchologists and geologists, and which they have accepted 
as a natural one, is absolutely and totally worthless and unnatural. Thus 
every argument based on the assumption that the genera and sub- 
genera as at piesent distributed are natural divisions, indicating the 
true affinity of the species they include, mast be purely imaginary, a 
mere castle in the air (such, for example, as Geotrochus, Bulimm, 
BaehU, HamorMt Hapalm^ Nauina^ Leucochroat &c., &c. ; comp. 'Wallace, 
Geog, Diet. Atdmale, ii. 612 et seq.). 

Nate 109, page 287. The careful investigations which I pursued for 
years, extending over many hundred species, have brougtit me more and 
more to the idea that it may be possible to determine the route of migra- 
tion followed by many genera of land mollusca by a diligent examina- 
tion of their natural affinities. This evidently cannot be done by 
an examination of the shells exclusively. These, of course, must not be 
neglected, but their systematic value has hitherto been greatly over- 
estimated, especially by geologists, and without a close familiarity with 
the animals themselves, we can but very rarely deterfnine the affinities 
^of the species with any certainty. Hence our first task must be to sepa- 
rate those groups of the land mollusca whose shells do, in fact, afford ft 
sure • indication of their systematic position from those in which the 
shell is quite or almost usele.ss for such a purpose. To what a great, 
d^ree this is often the case is shown by the Philippine genus Coehlp- 
atyUii of which the shells are so excessively variable— in spite of the 
similarity of structure in the animals themselves— that no conchplogist 
could possibly describe the genus from the shells. Hitherto we have 
always had a genus under the name of Vitrina, Ejpecies were in- 
cluded in it which belong not merely to different genera, but even to 
different families ; these are so much alike 'as to the shells that, 
according to that character alone, it was inevitable that they shopld 
get ohussed together. In my work on the land mollusca I have shown 
that almost all the shells of the Philippines known as Vitrina belong to 
the genus Helioarian and the family Zonitidae, while VitHna is one of 
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the Limacidaa. From mere external. resemblance a host of shells from 
India, Persia, &c., have constantly been described as belonging to 
Helwa/ritnt whioh, so far as it has hitherto been possible to inves- 
tigate the creatures anatomically, all belong to the typical ' genera of 
the neighbouring Indian mainland, to which indeed they often ex- 
hibit but little similarity even in their shells. The Philippine mollusc 
J^dfferia micmis is often placed under VUrinat and the shell certainly 
has some likeness to that of VitHnay but the animal is in every par- 
ticular a true Coehlostyla (and thus a true Helix), and is one of the 
innumerable variations of this variable genus, the structure of the shell 
completely disguising its true character. It* these and the other 200 or 
BO of species of Coehlostyla could be discovered somewhere in a fossil 
state, geologists would undoubtedly make at least eight distinct 
genera of them. This instance must here suffice to justify the assertion 
I have made. 

Note Wdtpage 289. Wagner's phrase, which I have somewhat altered 
in the text, runs as follows : * Each closed cycle of forms (a species or 
constant variety) originates in a mechanical process of isolation and 
colony-formation by individual emigrants from a parent-stock capable 
of variation ; the indispensable conditions of the formation of such a 
cycle are variability and inheritance. The sum of morphological cha-. 
racters which distinguish it are the result from the sum of differences in 
the external conditions of life on the one part — such as food, climate, 
character of the soil — as supplied by the habitat of the isolated colony, 
when compared with the native province of the old stock, and from the 
sum of phyletic and individual capacity for variation on the other part 
as imported by the colonist itself, and transmitted as morphologicsd 
characters to its progeny and posterity by direct descent. The constancy 
of the new form always depends on a long-continued ^riod of iso- 
lation.* 

Note lilt page 291, I cannot understand in any other sense the vari- 
ous passages in which Wagner distinctly opposes his theory of * isolation * 
to the * straggle for existenbe.’ I will here quote only one passage : 
*The Ae/iatifielUe are harmless vegetable-feeders, content with any 
situation, and their overwhelming multiplication is kept within bounds 
not by the pursuit of enemies, but by epidemics. They have no vital 
straggle to carry on for food, since this is supplied in any quantity by 
the abundant herbage of the soil, nor can we discover that any struggle 
for propagation can^take place among them, since eaoh.animsd is herm- 
aphrodite, and pairs with any other. If here and there one of these snails, 
whioh generally tod soffleient shelter by a rapid retreat into their shell, 
ti by cbonce devoured by a bird or a predatory beetle, or accidentally 
crowed by a grazing beast, these are purely accidental occurrences, which 
would be far less likely to reduce their numbers than the constant per- 
seoation to which the ladybird for instance, is exposed. Nature has at 
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her disposal an all-sufficient means of reducing the too exuberant mnl- 
t iplication of all very fertile species, in epidemic diseases, and no com- 
petition is needed or available here.’ Now, it seema to me that this 
sentence can have no other meaning than that I have attributed to it; 
according to Wagner the * struggle for existence * means nothing else 
than a competition between two animals for a certain possession. But 
is there no struggle for existence when a snail endeavours to escape the 
causes which produce an epidemic 7 Epidemics among land-snails are 
commonly caused by too great moisture or drought; those that cannot 
escape rapidly enough perish ; those that cannot endure drought are 
destroyed. In an epidemic of rot, or rather of saturation, the old and 
feeble individuals will perish first; parching heat is least endurable to 
the young animals, as their shell and diaphragm arc not thick enough to 
protect them against desiccation. Nay, even a direct struggle is not 
always entirely avoided. In order to escape from drought, many land- 
'mollusca creep into cracks and fissures in the rocks; the first-comers are 
the best oif, for they can creep farthest in, and those that come after 
close ap the opening and prevent the escape of the moisture. Thus, 
daring the dry season in the coantries of the Mediterranean, for 
instance, we find the outer rows of snails almost invariably dead, wliile 
any considerable number of living ones are only found at some depth. 
The conditions axe reversed when the rainy season comes on. All the 
rifts and crevices are filled with water ; those lowest down are the first 
to be immersed, and strive to escape the too abundant supply that soaks 
their skin ; but the dead shells remain attached above them, or those still 
living, but not yet aroused by the wet, hinder them from creeping out, the 
water penetrates their pores, and in a few hours they are so ‘ water-logged * 
and dropsical as to be incapable of any rapid movement. (It is a great 
error to suppose that a snail cannot have too much moisture ; if one 
is plunged into water and prevented from escaping within twenty-four 
hours, it is so completely sc^den os to be quite incapable of crawling.) 
Is not this a struggle for existence 7 It sterns to me that it is a very 
obstinate struggle for existence when one snail, even after its death, can 
bar the road to life and freedom to one of its companions. But many ' 
of the premisses in the passage above quoted from Wagner are false or 
quite unfounded. He says that Aohatinella is one of the very fecund 
species of which the overwhelming multiplication is more effectually 
hindered by e^ddemics than by competition or rivalry. This is either 
false or devoid of foundation; Aeliatinella is oviparous, and produces 
only a fe^. young at a time ; how often in the year is perfectly unknown. 
The assertion that every mature hermaphrodite individual is always ready 
to pair is certainly not proved. It has never been aotually disproved 
by observation that many snails die without paMng from antipathy, 
though fully grown and mature, and the extzaordinaiy convolutions and 
gymnastics performed by snails before pairing lead to the conclusion 
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that even in the^ apathetic drganisms liking and dislike play a certain 
part. Whether A^hatitigila is, in fact, ^red all struggle in the matter 
of food, cannot po^i)ly be determined, to judge from the investigations 
of Gnlich. The merely hypothetical superabundance of food is no proof 
of itt real sufficiency ;• if j fof instance, the space where this abundance 
Is supplied is very limitbd.. the . animals desirous of feeding will get in 
each other's way, and it is possible that this might give rise to some 
quite unknown psychical influence. Many animals, as is well known, eat 
freely only in solitude. This is very certainly not the case with snails, 
but they may nevertheless desire a certain amount of elbow-room, a 
point that has never been observed, or even thought, of. But even sup- 
posing that these positions of Wagner’s were all proved to the utmost 
extent of their very positive assertions — which is by no means the case 
— still, the struggle of the AcJiathmllfS against the causer of the epi- 
demics that decimate them is necessarily a comx)etition, though of course 
not in the same sense as is a duel fought for life or death between two 
individuals. 

Nate 112, pa^e 2d2. Notwithstabding that Darwin's works are univer- 
sally accessible, I will here quote the passages to which I particularly 
refer. In the first place, with reference to the external conditions of 
existence, I offer a few extracts : * Neither migration nor isolation in 
themselves can do anything. These principles come into play only 
by bringing organisms into new relations with each other, and in a lesser 
degree with the surrounding physical conditions ’ ( Origin of Species), 

* Hence, though it must be admitted that new conditions of existence 
do sometimes definitely affect organic beings, it may be doubted 
whether well-marked races have often been produced by the direct * 
action of changed conditions without the aid of selection either by . 
man or nature ’ (^Animals wider Doniestioation, ch. xxiii.). 

* Such changes are manifestly due not to any one pair, but to all the 
individuals having been subjected to the same conditions, aided, per- 
haps, by the principle of reversion ’ {Descent of Man^ i. 2.36). ‘ Although 
with our present knowledge wo cannot account for the strongly marked 
differences in colour between the races of man, either through correla- 
tion with constitutional peculiarities or through the direct action of 
climates, yet we must not quite ignore the latter agency, for there is 
good reason to believe that some inherited effect is thus produced ' 
{Descent of Man, i. 246, and on p. 246 he adduces reasons in support of 
this statement). 

One more quotation : * There can, however, be no doubt that changed 
conditions induce an almost indefinite amount of fluctuating variability 
l|y which the whole organisation is rendered in some degree plastic * 
{ibid, i. p. 118). Compare with this what Darwin says as to the direct 
external influences which affect the skull {iMd, p. 147). But it seems 
to me to be proved by numerous passages in Darwin's works that he 
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regards the principle of isolation of new fonns*and the hindering of in- 
breeding with the parent form as an Integral portion of his theory. I 
will here quote the most striking examples. He says (in Animals 
Domestication^ ch. xv ) : * The prevention of 'free crossing and Ihe 
intentional matching of individual animals are the corner-stone of the 
breeder's art. No man in his senses would expect to improve or 
modify a breed in a particular manner or keep an old breed true and 
distinct unless he separated his animals. The killing of inferior 
animals in each generation comes to the same thing as their separation.* 
The straggle for existence combined with other causes produces the 
isolation which is indispensable to the plienomena of a race or species 
by causing the necessary septiration from the parent form and by hin- 
dering its crossing with it again.^ Elsewhere Darwin says : * A country 
having species, genera, and whole families peculiar to it, will be the 
necessary result of its having been isolated for a long period, sufficient 
for many series of species to have been created on the type of pre- 
existing ones.' 

Nfute 113, page 293. Gunther on the Tortoises of Mauritius and 
Galapagos, Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist. 1 874, vol. xi v. ; SHliman't Journal, 1874, 

. 3, vol. viii. p. 403. These tortoises are also interesting from their 

enormous size. Giinther comes to the conclusion that those of the 
Mauritius and those of Galapagos must have originated independently. 

Ndfte llitpage 294. The question whether similar forms can have a 
poljipbyletic origin (be derived, that is, from independent parent stocks) 
or nO| has gradually become the corner-stone of that extreme and 
dogmatic form of Darwinism which in Germany has been designated 
as MaeoheUsm,* Haeckel himself, the founder of this creed, allows of no 
doubt that all those character collectively of a species or of a genus 
which present themselves to us as identical can only and uncondition- 
ally, as being identical, have been derived from a single parent-stock. 
This is known as Monophgletic descent, and according to this view ^11 
the species of a genus must have descended from one parent species,, 
all the genera of a family from one parent genus, and so forth. ' Xn 
opposition to this is the view tYmtapolgphylatio origin may be possible, 
i.e, that the forms comprehended by us in a genus or a family may 
have descended from more than one parent species or genus. 

The theoretical correctness of the monophyletic hypothesis may 
be conceded unconditionally without any necessity for admitting its 
practical correctness. Fundamentally the only correct view is that 
any definite phenomenon must have had a definite cause, and that 



* Many of Haeckel's works ore known to English readers through 
excellent translations, as The Nat, HUt, of Creation, and the MeolmtUm qf, 
ifaa (d Kegan Paul & Co.}. 


a ' the ^xne catuies in the realm 6 i organic natnre is 

rimpljr iin^oislid^ thus the twofold' joriginatlon of one and the 
, s&ihie. 8p^diiH|.'fx0m different parent forms brought into existence 
- ^ physically inconceivable and hence impos- 

stble.'* .Granted.: The error 'and logically false conclusion involved 
in ffOBckelism does not lie in this but in the presumption which 
asserts that the forms or individuals which it declares to’belong to the 
same species must be identical. This they certainly are. nut, and 
though zoologists may include them under the concept of a * species ’ 
this is done on extremely various grounds that are without exception of 
a subjective character. No ono is competent to deliver an objective 
decision as to whether these or those individuals actually constitute 
only one, or two, or more species ; the criteria for such a determi- 
nation are wholly wanting. Moreover, the monophyletic hypothesis 
entirely ignores the fact that in by far the greater number of cases two 
individuals are needed for the propagation of new individuals, and these, 
irrespective of their sexual differences, certainly need not invariably 
belong to the same species ; the possibility of hybridisation, i,e\ the 
fertile union of two individuals of different species, is fully establi^ed. 
We know, moreover, that hybridisation is a favourite method employed 
by Nature for the origination of new forms — perhaps, indeed, the most 
powerful means at her command. Now, if the hybrid union of a 
species. A, with three others, b, o, d, results in each case in an analogous 
but different deviation from both parents, if this new character, com- 
mon to the three families of hybrid progeny, a b, A C, and A D, justifies 
us, according to our subjective views, in establishing a new genus, we 
here have three different species of a second genus derived from the 
three originally different species, B, c, D ; they have originated by a 
' polyphyletic process. The Amphioxus is one of the cosmopolitan 
species, but the specimens from different localities exhibit some not 
inconsiderable differences. Now, if new forms were to arise from these 
di^imilar individuals, these might still possibly belong to one and 
the same genus ; still, the Brazilian, the Philippine, the American, and 
the Australian species of this new genus would not have originated 
from a transformation of the descendants of a single pair, as the mono- 
phyletic hypothesis requires. I can mi^e this discussion quite in- 
telligible simply by qi^oting the following lines from Darwin : * I will 
only ij^tnark,’ he says, <that if two species of two closely allied genera 
produced *a number of new and divergent species, I can believe that 
these netv.forms might sometimes approach each other so closely that 
they would for convenience’ sake be classed in the same genus, and thus 
two genera would converge into one.’ Thus Darwin regards it ai 
poiuible that the species of one and, the same genus may have 
been derived from spepi^ not merely of one but of two different 
genera. All the most careful and recent investigations make it seem 
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probable that the polyphyletio h^pothealr ls neaitt jtb^e 
that which opposes itt '• * " 

Nate 115» ^age 301. Thes^ words had long been wiitti^yhen, . 
lately, a paper came into my hands by Huxley on tl]^;afll^es 
water Crustaceans. ' Accoi'^ng to him, the river. 'Chrumoeans of the ' 
northern hemisphere belong to one family, called by him JPotamobiidte^ 
while those of the south he calls Parastavidw. He points out that the 
two. groups are easily distinguished by certain peculiarities in the struc- 
ture of the gills, but he nevertheless suggests that the two forms, in 
themselves so distinct, might have descended from a common primitive 
form which peopled the tropical seas — where they are now for the most 
part wanting — aiid in their migrations into the rivers of the islands and 
continents oif the north diverged into the structure of the PatamMidm^ 
and in the south into that of the PamstaHdte, 

Note page 302. A notice of Tyndall’s recent investigations may 
be found in Natv/f'e "for 1877. The unprejudiced reader will here find, 
as it seems to me, an irrefutable disproof of * Abiogenesis,’ as it is called, 
and will be greatly interested in following the course of brilliant expe- 
riments, and the crowd of new facts elicited by them. Any further 
details are not here to the purpose, as Tyndall’s experiments were made 
on the development of the germs of Fungi. 

Note \Vt,page 312. In the centre of Mindanao, on the upper course 
of the Agusan, among the Manobos living there, I found a fossil 
elephant’s tooth, which was worn by the Baganis, or chiefs, of that can- 
nibal race on solemn occasions, such as going out to battle, strung on to 
a necklace with other objects, as small images of gods, crocodiles’ teeth, 
Ac. When a foe is killed, his breast is opened with the sacred sword, 
and all these objects, sacred to the god of war, are dipped ki his blood ; 
and it is not till the god has thus slaked his thirst in the blood of the 
enemy that the Bagani may eat a portion of the heart or lungs. Both 
the specimens of fossil elephant-teeth that I brought thence are now in 
the Ethnological Museum at Dresden. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Nate 11%, page ^^2, Compare Note 18 to Chap. ill. 

Nate 1 19, pe^ge 335. It was formerly supposed that the slightly spiral 
tubes in the coralr, in which the Sipunculidse live, were the shells of a 
molluso, and that the worms bad first established themselves in them, 
and then the coral had formed upon them* This tiew was the result of 
a superficial examination ; there can be no doubt that the worm settles 
on tile ooial, grows with it, and makes its own tube 



852. The minute Copepod here described as living 
ip ijilie (Stomach of MuitMa lecanora is Lecan/wHiiis intestinalU, 

121» pebge 364. The following list is extracted from various pax)ers 
German periodical* the Zoological Garden, edited by Dr. Noll, of 
vil^^i^ur^. i I ^ve Omitted such examples as ]^ve already been men- 
twined in the text. ' ' 


Carnivora, 

Polecat and ferret. 

Wild cat and domestic Ciit. 

African leopard and black panther 
' o^ Java. 

Runiinante, 

Yak and common cow (at Halle). 
ISison and black cattle. 

Ovit mveimon and O. eycloceroe, 
CetTua rirginian^ua and Cervtta 
macrotia (in Cincinnati), 
lina-sheep (in Chili), a cross be- 
tween the sheep and goat — 
somewhiit doubtful. 

Cerrua minor, a cross between the 
Axis and the Hog-deer. 

Paehydermata 
(with solid hoofs). 

Eqnm treniojma, M., and Eqvna 
zehra^ Fern, (at llerlin). 

Horse, M., and Burchcirs zebra, F. 
Ass, M., and 'Burchell’s zebra, F. 
Sna acrofa peraica and Sua acrofa 
aondaica (at Rotterdam). 


Bodenta. 

Lepua variaMlia and Lcpiia timidua^ 
in a free state. 


Jiirda. 

Modena pigeon, M., and turtle-dove, 
Fern. 

Plhoaianua veraicolor and Gold 
pheasant (at Antwerp). 

Gold pheasant and Thaumalia Am- 
heratiee (at Paris). 

Antia Muperdlioaa and Aix aponaa. 
Greenfinch and goldfinch. 


Inaecta, 

Phigalia pxhaaria, M., and Xyaia 
Impidaria, Fern, (as described 
by Midford), bee Packard, 
Guide to the Study of Inaecta, 
p. 64. 


CHAPTER XII 

; Note l22, paffe .3^1. Similar relations exist between various other 
animals. Th^ singular Nemertean MalaoohdeUa lives almost every- 
where, a solitary parasite in the brandual cavity of a mollusc ; but we 
here have a very plAusible explanatW which is almost certainly the 
correct one, being confiimied by occasional observations of the co-exist* 
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ence of two or three 'specimens in the same molluso. When the yotln^ 
animal, having just found its way into its dwelling, begins to eat, 
catch at every organic object that is brought into the branchial ci^ty '' 
by the current, and so hinder a later comer from establishing itself in 
the same place. But an instance observed by K. Vogt is quite unih'> 
tclligible without some such hypothesis as T have put forward in tlie 
text. Among hundreds of specimens of a species of Labrus, of which 
about i3 per cent, were attacked by a parasitic Crustacean, LepotpUHvs ' 
only two were found which had two parasites, one on eiich side ; all the 
others had but one, sometimes on the right and sometimes on the left ; 
but the number of tliose that had settled on the right side was consider- 
ably greater than those on the left, as 27 to 16 per cent. They were 
always attached to the lateral line. What in this case can have hindered 
the establishment of several parasites on the same fish ? As it seems to 
me, the only thing that proves unfavourable to a second parasite is some 
•deterioration in the juices of the fish by the first. 

Nate 12^, page 372. This assertion that no mollusca but these of the' 
genus Onchidium have such dorsiil eyes is based on the investigations, at 
once of great extent and of extreme anatomical accuracy, conducted by 
Bcrgh, of naked marine molluscji, and on my own researches, carried on 
with a view to this particular, into the structure of other land and water 
mollusca. Hero and there, certainly, we find cyo-liko specks of pigment 
on the back or sides of the body, as in Splicerodm-ig punctata and 
lata among the naked mollusca, and Margarita in tlie Conchifera, but 
all Bergh’s researches and my own, with all the most modern instru- 
ments, show these (o be merely concentrated spots of pigment with nr* 
connection in any instance with a nerve, and exhibiting no trace of 
the typical elements of a true eye. 

Kite 124, page 381. A case perfectly analogous to that of the 
Onchidium described in the text occurs among fishes of the family of 
Scopelidic. These are deep-sea forms, to which indeed belong some 
of those described by Gunther as having luminous organs ; at the side 
of the body or on the belly they have a number— varying according 
to the species — of largo silvery sjwts of different sizes, and which tad 
already been spoken of as eyes by Leuckart in 1866. Still, until quite 
recently, the accuracy of this view had been doubted in spite of the 
statement of that very skilful naturalist. Quite lately, however, an 
exact description by Dr. Ussow (published in the Bulletin of Moscow) 
of the structure of certain eye-like spots in some bony fishes leaves no 
room for doubt, so far as I see, that Leuckart was perfectly right ; all 
the attributes of true e^res are to be found in the genera CkamUodns^ 
Agtronestliesy and Stomias. But according to Ussow other; species have 
organs in similar positions, which he designates as glands. I must con- 
fess that his representation has not convinced me of the accuracy of . 
this interpretation, and I should venture to haxard an opinion on the 
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contrary that these so-called glands are cither illuminating organs, like 
those detected Gunther, or sensitive organs which have not yet been 
developed into eyiE?s. The genera in which he has discovered these sup- 
posed ‘pigmented glands’ are Siwpelm, Gotinstoina, and Maurolitni^. 
Finally, thete are two genera, {^enwptyx and Argyropolecu»y in which 

• the pigmcnt-cells existing in corres|X)nding spots in the body arc said 
to have a character Ijetween pigmentt^d glands and true eyes. 

Mfte 126, page 382. My brother, Georg Semper, has coinmuniciited 
to me the following case, lately observed by him, of the adaptation of 

• an old species to the colour of new surroundings — or rather of its avail- 
ing itself of it for protection. During the last ten years the well-known 
white-leaved variety of Acer negnndo has been largely planted in 
gardens in Hamburg, and since this the common white cabbage butterfly 
has accustomed itself to settle by preference on this shrub. It is then 
extremely difflcult, as my. brother informs me, to distinguish the butter- 
flies as they sit on the leaves, their yellowish colour being lost in that 
6f the leaves. Here it is quite clear that the colour of the Pierig cannot 
have been produced by selection, since it had the same characteristic 
colouring long before the' introduction of the white-leaved Maple. Hut 
if now one or another species or variety could benefit by the similarity 
of colouring which hiis thus accidentally arisen, in the struggle for 
existence, it would be atjin advantage over any other sj>ecics which was 
by any cause disqualified from availing itself of this protection, and 
tlius the protective resemblance might occasion a selection among the 
diflTerent forms. In this cjise, beyond a question, selection had abst)- 
liitely nothing to do with the origin of the protective colouring, and I 
am convinced that in many cases, if not in all, the occurrence of pro- 
tective resemblance is not to be explained by selection. Nome very in- 
teresting cases of protective mimicry are mentioned in JircM^ the 
Amazom, and the Coast, by Herbert Smith (Sampson Low & Co.), 
chap. vii. 

Kate 12C, 2}age 387. The pigment-forming matter — chromogenc, as 
it is called — is conveyed by the blood to eveiy organ in the body. It 
depends on local conditions whether it is in some places deposited in 
abundance and in others not at all. Consequently the primary distri- 
bution of colour depends on the blructurc of the organ or of that jxjrtion 
of the skin where such a deposit normally takes place. Examples to 
prove this are absolutely innumerable ; they may be found in almost 
every animal. ’■ The gay colours of many shells — both bivalve and 
univalve— arfe in great measure produced by the deposition of pigment in 
the external organic skin, which covers the calcareous portion of the 
shell ; the pigment itself is elaborated by glands which exist exclusively 
in the margin of the mantle. It is according to the regularity of the 
arrang^^ment of these pigment-glands and the interruption in the exercise 
of their functions that certain patterns and colours occur in the shells— 
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spots, stripes, bands, or zig-zag lines, Sec. In bu1!tcri]ics the microseopio 
scales on botli surfaces of tbo wings have the pigment deposited in 
them ; in quadrupeds it is in the hair, in binls in the feathers ; here tlie 
distribution of colours must depend on the afHiiity of these organs f<ir 
the chromogenes, and, consequentljs indirectly on those organs which 
grow out of the skin. But the usefulness of certain colouring, wliieh 
docs not occur until later, can have no influence on the origination of 
these organs or on the different degrees of affinity of these pirts to the 
chroinogenes ; hence it follows that it is only by the more or less regu- 
lar arrangement of such organs that animals can acquire a mode, of 
colourftig which corresponds with similar rigular colouring in tlui sur- 
rounding objects. lleiKie a striped butterlly cun never originate 
directly from an irregularly spotted one by natural selection, since this 
presupposes a previous transformation in the organs eontaining llie 
colours; but if, through any ]>li 3 *siological cause acting in the orga.nisiii, 
the spotted colouring luid alrcmly been ulttu’cd to any considerable 
extent to a striped arrangement, tlien selection might gradually lead to 
the extermination of the s^Kitfed variety by aiignK'iiting any protective 
ix^semblances the striped form might possess. lUit it would, of course, 
be absurd, in such a case as this, to speak of selection iis the iirimary 
cause, of the mode of colouring. 

JVicfte 127, 389. ainfttrmU^ vrahromfornm^ Sec. 

Note 128, %^agc 397. According to Quug aOaimaro, the species of 
Ha/rpa^ a marine univalve, possess tbo saine peculiarity as Pohjdonte»^ 
StenojmSf and Jfelicm'ion. Although I have caught a considerable 
number of living specimens, I never discovered this l)y my own expe- 
rience. At any rate, the mode in wdiich llarpa sheds its foot is tjuite dif- 
ferent from that of the specie.s of llelicarion. If by some extraordinary 
accident it is unable to withdraw its foot, which is very large, into its 
shell, it presssesit against the sharp edge of the shell, and so cuts olf the 
hinder portion of it in order to protect itself. 
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